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Art. L—SLAVERY AMONG THE ANCIENT HEBREWS : 
FROM BIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC SOURCES. 


By Dr. M. MIELzINER, of Copenhagen.* 


IL.—SLAVES OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 
§ 14. 
a. Nations from which such Slaves were usually taken. 


Tue actual slaves among the Hebrews, those that could be 
permanently held in bondage, might, according to the Mosaic 
law (Levit. xxv, 44-46), be taken in part from the midst of 
the surrounding nations, in part from the strangers and resi- 
dents in the conquered lands; but they could not be taken 
from the midst of the Canaanite rations, to whom the country 
originally belonged, since these people, sunk in immorality 
and idolatry, were to be utterly destroyed out of the land 


* Continued from page 260. 
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(Deut. xx, 16-19), so as to remove all temptation from the im- 
migrating Israelites. But as the total extirpation of these na- 
tions did not in fact take place—many still remaining within 
the domain of the Israelites (Judges i, 28)—it was a natural 
consequence, that, in later times, most of the slaves were ob- 
tained from among these very Canaanites. And this is the 
reason why, with the Rabbins, a Canaaniztish slave is the usual 
designation for all slaves not of Hebrew origin.* 


§ 15. 
b. The Original Acquisition of these Slaves. 


A slave of foreign descent might be obtained in a threefold 
way, Viz. 

1. By purchase: as when slaves, or prisoners of war, or 
children sold by their parents on account of poverty, were 
bought from these neighboring nations. This was doubt- 
less the most common mode of obtaining them, and such 
slaves, in distinction from those born in the house, are 
frequently described in the Scriptures as ‘bought for 
money.’ 

2. By contract: as when individuals, among the strang- 
ers dwelling in the land, who could not maintain them- 
selves by free labor, voluntarily sold themselves into 
slavery for a time or forever, in order to get rid of the 
necessity of self-support. 

3. By conquest in war :+ as when prisoners of war, taken 


* It is also possible that the Rabbins intended by this name to designate the 
actual slave, in contrast with the Hebrew slave, who was not really such; so that 
Canaanite here contains an allusion to Genesis ix, 25 sq., where Canaan is accursed 
as “‘ the slave of slaves,” that is, as the lowest of slaves. (See Rashi on Kiduschin, 
22, b. 

+ In the Mishna, Kiduschin, i, 3, a threefold mode of acquiring slaves is denoted 
by the words, Mpa, Anwa posa; which may correspond with the above three, 
by purchase, compact, and the fortunes of war. But the passage in the Mishna 
strictly refers, not to the original acquisition of slaves, but only to the mode in 
which, when property was transferred, the master’s right to slaves (as to other pro- 
perty) was defined, viz. by money, document, or actual possession (the latter, so 
far as they were actually served by the slaves). 
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on the field, or in plundering the cities of the enemy, for- 
feited their freedom, and became the slaves of the victors. 
Among the Hebrews, however, the number of slaves, 
especially males, could not have been much increased in 
this way, since the most ancient laws of war (Deut. xx, 
10-19) imposed strict limits upon sparing the lives of 
men taken in a just war. /an-stealing, by stealth or 
violence, which was an ordinary mode of acquiring slaves 
among the ancient nations, was held in such abhorrence, 
that, when it occurred in the case of a Hebrew, it was, 
like murder, punished with death (Exod. xxi, 16; Dent. 
xxiv, 7). 


The number of slaves was largely increased by the children 
of bondwomen, born of slave-marriages, who, as “children of 
the maid-servant,” or as ‘ born in the house,” belonged to the 
master. They were always regarded as the best and most 
trustworthy servants, because they had grown up in the 
family, and were acquainted with all its circumstances, and 
hence their faith and attachment could be more relied upon 
(Gen. xiv, 14). 

§ 16. 


c. Number and Value of Slaves. 


From the lack of accurate data, the number of all these 
slaves among the Hebrews at different times cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained. Many circumstances, however, lead to the 
conclusion, that it was small in comparison with the huge 
masses of slaves* held by the Greeks and Romans. <A super- 
fluity of slaves implies an extensive slave-traflic and special 
slave marts. Of neither of these is there a trace among the 
Hebrews.t 


* According to Athenzeus, the number of slaves in Attica alone was 400,000, in 
Corinth, 460,000, in the small island of Egina, 470,000. In Rome, in the times of 
the emperors, many wealthy citizens had from 10,000 to 20,000 slaves. 

+ The Mishna speaks first of the public sale of slaves in the market; compare 
Baba Kama, viii, 1, pws Tm Jay: but this does not imply an extensive 
slave-traffic, in markets established for this purpose. The phrase ;pdq 728, 
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It is only at the time of the return from the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, that we have any data from which we can estimate the 
probable proportion of slaves to freemen. According to Ezra, 
ii, 64, 65, and Nehemiah, vii, 67, there were 7337 slaves 
in the train of the 42,360 returning exiles. Hence the average 
was, one slave to five or six free persons; or, one slave to a 
family, since the average number of the family was from five 
to six. This proportion was probably the normal one at differ- 
ent periods. In the more wealthy and powerful families there 
may, indeed, have sometimes been a larger number of slaves, 
for the care of herds, for husbandage, or for different domestic 
services; but, on the other hand, many of the poorer families 
often had none at all (Prov. xii, 9); and several families some- 
times held one slave together, who performed service for them 
on different days.* In the time of the second temple, we know 
that no slaves were held by the Essenes, or by the Therapeutee ; 
for those sects rejected all slavery, as in contravention with the 
natural equality of men.t The Pharisees, too, were on moral 
grounds opposed to the holding of many slaves, and recom- 
mended instead for household service the employment of indi- 
gent Hebrews. 

The price of a slave was naturally different at different 
times; it was also determined by age, sex, health, strength, as 
well as capacity and skill. From Exodus xxi, 32, defining the 
sum to be paid for a slave killed by an ox, it appears that the 
average price of a common slave (male or female) was thirty 
shekels. If, as many conjecture in respect to the valuation of 
persons in Levit. xxvii, 1-8, the legal price of slaves is made 
the basis, then this price varied, according to age and sex, 
from three to fifty shekels; slaves from twenty to sixty years 
of age bore the highest price, and female slaves were of less 


which occurs in the Siphra to Levit. xxv, 42 (see, also, Maimonides, Abad. i, 5), 
to designate the elevation of stone, on which slaves were exposed for public sale, 
refers probably only to the well-known Roman custom at the sale of slaves. Com- 
pare the expression, “ de lapide emtus,” in Cic. in Pis. 15. 

* A case frequently recognised in the Talmudic law; e. g. Baba Kama, 90. 

+ Philo, Opera, ed. Mangez, ii, 458, 482. 

¢ See Mishna, Aboth, ii, 8, andi, 5. Compare also Baba Mezia, 60, b. 
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value than male. In the later period of Jewish history, 
Josephus* names 12 drachmas as the ransom of an Israelite 
prisoner, and this was probably at that period the average 
price of a slave. As the shekel in later times was worth 
about four Attic drachmas (the drachma being about 18 
cents),+ the value would be about 30 shekels as before; but 
these shekels were heavier than those of the time of Moses. 


§ 17. 
d. The Legal Position of Slaves. 


Though the position assigned by the Mosaic law to heathen 
slaves was essentially different from that of the Hebrew man- 
servant, since the latter belonged to his master only for a fixed 
time, and was regarded rather as a hired servant, while the 
former was held permanently, and could be inherited (Levit. 
xxv, 46); yet the circumstances of the foreign bondman were 
much more favorable than in any other nation of antiquity- 
Among other nations, as is well known, the slave was held in 
law as a chattel (thing) deprived of all personality, so that the 
master could treat him according to his caprice, and might 
even kill him ;{ among the Hebrews, on the contrary, the 
slave, though the property of the master, was not regarded as 
a thing, but as personal property. In fact he was held to be 
property only so far as this—that the master had the entire 
claim to his labor and the fruits thereof; but still, as the slave 
could never cease to be a man, he was looked upon as a person 
with certain natural human rights, which even the master 
could not impair without being punished for it. 

From this point of view a clear light is cast upon the Bibli- 
cal and Talmudic statements about the legal relations of slaves. 
Considered as the property of the master, he could be bought 


* Josephus, Antiq. xii, 2, 3. + Josepbus, Antiq. iii. 8, 2. 

¢ See’ Heineccius, Antiq. Rom. 1 Tit. iii, ii, on Roman slaves. Non pro personis, 
sed pro rebus, immo pro nullis habebantur, etc. Compare, too, Gaius, Instit. 1, 52: 
Apud omnes pereeque gentes animadvertere possumus, dominis in servos vite 
necisque potestatem esse. 
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or inherited, given away or pledged.* As a person, on the 
other hand, his life, and the preservation of his body and its 
members, were inalienable goods, to which the power of the 
master did not reach. Hence, though the master might force 
him to obedience by chastisement, yet he could only make use 
of this punishment in its lighter forms. The killing of a slave 
outright, even when it resulted from smiting with a stick or 
rod, was to be avenged (Exodus xxi, 20, in the margin of the 
English version); i. e. according to the Rabbinic interpreta- 
tion, it was to be atoned by the execution of the master. If 
the death did not follow at once, but after some days, so that 
the chastisement could not be certainly regarded as the cause 
of the death, the master was free from other punishment (‘for 
he was his money,’ verse 21), since he was supposed to be 
punished by the loss of the slave. But if the master, in pun- 
ishing, used an instrument, a blow from which would plainly 
be fatal, his own life was forfeited, even when the death of the 
slave followed after some interval of time.t To smite the eye, 
so that it perished, or to smite out the tooth, or to injure any 
part of the body so that it could not be restored to its integ: 
rityt, was followed by the ice of the slave (Exodus xxi, 
26, 277). 

As the slave was the property of the master, he could not 
acquire anything for himself. In this respect the maxim held 
good, that “the hand of the slave is the hand of the master ;”§ 
or, “what the slave gains, he gains for the master.”| The 
master had not only a claim to what the slave acquired by 
labor, what he found, or what he might receive as a gift, but 
must also be indemnified for any injuries which others might 
inflict upon him. 


* But the pledging of a slave did not fully secure the creditor, as the debtor 
could declare the pledged slave to be free. Compare Mishna, Gittin, iv, 4. 

+ Compare Maimonides, “ On Murder,” ii, 14. 

¢ See Kiduschin, 24. Twenty-four parts of the body are there enumerated, as: 
the ears, fingers, toes, etc. 

§ Baba Mezia, 96, Kiduschin, 23, b. 

|| Pesachim, 88,6. The principle in the Roman law is almost literally the same: 
Quodcunque per servum acquiritur id domino acquiritur. Gaii Instit. 1, 52. 
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Considered as a person, the slave was himself responsible for 
his own acts. Hence if he injured other persons, the master 
was not legally bound to make reparation; but the slave was 
held legally responsible to make amends, which might be done, 
for example, after he had obtained his freedom.* 

In relation to third persons, the slave, in the criminal juris- 
prudence, was put on the same basis with the free Israelite. 
The intentional murder of a slave was punished by the execu- 
tion of the murderer, and unintentional, by banishment to one 
of the cities of refuge; and so, on the other hand, a murder 
committed by a slave was visited with the same penalties.+ 
The wounding, smiting, and even the insulting of a slave by a 
third party, subjected him to the same punishment as in the 
case of the free Israelite.t 


§ 18. 
e. Leligious and Civil Condition of Slaves. 


The law expressly enjoined upon the master, to allow his 
non-Hebrew slaves to participate in the three most important 
sacred observances of the people of Israel. 


1. In the covenant rite of circumcision. Slaves born 
in the house were to be circumcised on the eighth day 
after their birth; and those that were purchased, when 
they entered into the service of a Hebrew master.§ Gen. 
xvii, 10-14. Exodus, xii, 44. 


* Mishna, Baba Kama, viii, 4: comp. Mishna, Jedaim, iv. 7, and Maimonides 
“On Theft,” i, 9. 

+ Maimonides ‘'On Murder,” ii, 10-14. 

$} Mishna Baba Kama, viii, 3. Maccoth, fol. 9, a: comp. Maimonides, Hitch. 
Chobel umasik, 4,10. It was otherwise among the Romans, who did not allow 
that all affronts to a freeman were equally such in the case of a slave. Foreign 
slaves might even be insulted and struck without penalty ; comp. Gaius, iii, 222: 
Si quis servo convicium fecerit, vel pugno eum percusserit, non proponitur ulla 
formula; nec temere petenti datur. 

§ Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht, p. 704, disputes the position, that the circumcision of 
slaves was enjoined as a general rule, and maintains that it was only a special 
duty, imposed upon Abraham, and was not binding under the Mosaic law. 
Opposed to this interpretation is the phrase, “every man in your generation,” in 
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2. In the observance of the Sabbath. Neither male 
nor female slaves could do work on the Sabbath any more 
than the master, but they were to enjoy the rest of that 
day. Exod. xx, 10; xxiii, 12. Deut. v, 14. 

3. In the sacrifice of the passover, and in the celebra- 
bration of the other sacrificial festivals. Exod. xii, 44. 
Deut. xii, 12, 18; xvi, 11, 14. 


By participation in these three sacred observances, the slave 
was drawn away from heathenism, and considered in some 
degree as having a part in the faith.* But he could not be 
regarded as a complete participant in the religious and nation- 
al covenant,+ for in that case he ceased to be a real slave. 
And besides, the freest self-determination was demanded of a 
stranger entering into this covenant, which could not be pre- 
supposed in the case of a slave. 

The Mosaic law does not expressly enjoin any other reli- 
gious duties upon the slave. The Rabbins, however, suppose 
that he must also conform to those religious prescriptions, 
which were binding upon females as much as upon men.t 
For, as the slave was to renounce idolatry and all idolatrous 
usages, the performance of such duties was a means of meeting 
his religious necessities. But that the Rabbins did not coun- 
tenance any thing like coercion of conscience is evident from 
their declaration, that a purchased slave could not be forced 
to submit even to the circumcision enjoined by the law. In 


Gen. xvii, 12; and in verse 13, this is said to be “an everlasting covenant in your 
flesh.” Nor is it surprising, that the Mosaic law speaks only incidentally of the 
circumcision of slaves (Exod. xii, 44), since it presupposes the continuance of the 
obligation imposed upon Abraham and his posterity “ for all times;” and even the 
circumcision of Israelites is only incidentally enforced in the Mosaic code, in 
Levit. xii, 3. According to the Rabbins, baptism must also be administered to the 
slave at his circumcision. The purchased female slave must also be baptized at 
the beginning of her service, and thus she was brought into the same religious 
relations with the man-servant. Comp. Jebamoth, 46, Maimonides, Jsswe biah, 
xiii, 11. 

* Baba Kama, 88; Sanhedrin, 86; comp. Maimonides “On Murder,” ii, 11. 

+ Baba Kama, 88; Sanhedrin, 58, b. 

t Chagiga, 41. Nasir, 611. Kerithoth, 7. 
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case of his refusal, the master was to forbear with him for a 
year, and try to bring him to a better mood by mild persua- 
sions. If his efforts were unsuccessful, he must sell him again 
toa heathen. If the slave, however, entered into service on 
the condition that circumcision was to be omitted, the mas- 
ter might retain him for ever uncircumcised.* A slave once 
delivered from heathendom by circumcision could not be sold 
again to a heathen nor into foreign lands, because he might in 
that case be easily enticed back: into heathenism. If the mas- 
ter thus sold him, he could under certain circumstances be 
forced to buy him back again; but then he could no longer 
hold him in his service, but must let him go free.t 

The testimony of a slave before a judicial tribunal was in- 
valid. This was doubtless in consequence of the unfavorable 
opinion generally entertained about the morality of slaves.t 
The Rabbins, however, regard this exclusion as only a conse- 
quence of the position in the Mosaic and Talmudic laws, that 
the female sex could not testify in court; for slaves ought not 
to be put higher than females, who were included in the na- 
tional and sacred covenant.§ 

Neither the male nor female slave could contract a religious 
and civil marriage. If the master allowed the man-servant 
to live with a female slave, this had not the character of mar- 
riage either in a legal or in a religioussense. The master might 
therefore allow the same female to live with another slave. 
The better class of masters, however, never did this, but com- 
mitted her solely to the slave to whom she had been at first 
assigned.** 

Children born of the disreputable connexion of a freeman 
with a female slave were considered as slaves, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother; but, on the other hand, children 
born from the connexion of a man-servant with a free woman . 


* Jebamoth, 48, b. + Gittin, 43,b. Maimonides, Abadim, viii, .1. 
t Aboth, ii, 7. Kethuboth,11. Pesachim, 91. 

§ Baba Kama, 88: comp. Maimonides, “On Testimony,” ix. 4. 

| Jebamoth, 45, a. Kiduschin, 68. 4] Maimonides, Isswre biah, xiv, 19. 
** Comp. Nidda, 4. 
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were considered as ignoble, but yet as free born, for the child 
in such cases always followed the condition-of the mother.* 

The seduction of a maident betrothed to another man, and 
not yet redeemed, was punished, according to the Mosaic law, 
with scourging, but not with death, as was the case with a 
betrothed free maiden. The seducer must also atone for his 
sin by bringing a trespass offering: Leviticus xix, 20-22. 


SF. Domestic Condition of the Slaves. 
§ 19. 
1. The Occupations of the Slaves. 


The occupations of the slaves varied with their strength and 
capacities, and with the necessities of their owners. The men- 
servants were for the most part employed in field work and the 
care of the flocks and herds, the two chief occupations of the 
nation. In the house, they did the drudgery,t waited on the 
master at table, dressed and undressed him, washed and 
anointed him. When the master went to the bath, a slave 
usually followed him, bearing his garments. The slaves ordi- 
narily began their service with some such personal attendance 
on the masters. They seem to have been less employed in 
handicraft, as such work was held by the Hebrews in high 
honor, and chiefly done by freemen. However, the Rabbins 
speak of slaves employed by their masters in industrial pur- 
suits and handicraft—as overseers of the public baths, barbers, - 
bakers, and the like.§ 

Apt and trustworthy slaves not only sometimes had the 
oversight of slaves, and were stewards of the house (Genes. 


* Maimonides, Abad. ix, 1-3; Issure biah, xv, 3, 4. The principle of the 
Roman law was similar: Qui nascitur sine legitimo matrimonio, matrem sequitur: 
comp. Gaius, 1, 82. 

+ On the different interpretations of this enactment, see the Talmud, Kerith, 
1s. : 

¢ Comp. Kiduschin, 22, 6. 

§ Comp. Mechiltha on Exodus xxi, 2, and Sephra on Levit. xxv, 39; here it is 
said, that the Hebrew men-servants must not be employed, in such labors, which 
belonged to the proper slaves. ¥ 
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xv, 2; xxiv, 2. 2 Sam. ix, 10), but seem also to have had the 
charge of the sons of the house (Proverbs, xvii, 2). 

The female slaves, who were under the special control of 
the wife, performed the same services for her that the men- 
servants did for the master. Besides this, they attended to 
the work of the house appropriate to females, such as baking, 
cooking, grinding, washing, spinning.* They were likewise 
employed as nurses, and to take care of the children.+ The 
severest labor imposed upon them was the grinding of the 
grain in hand-mills (Job xxxi, 10. Isaiah, xlvii, 2; comp. 
Exodus xi, 5. Ecclesiast. xii, 3). The humblest position was 
that of the female slaves whe had to serve the men-servants 
(1 Sam. xxv, 41), and who were assigned to cohabit with 
them. Outside of the house the female servants seem to have 
been employed only in the harvest to bind up the sheaves 
(comp. Ruth, ii, 8, 9, 23). 


§ 20. 
2. Treatment of the Slaves. 


The provision of the law, that men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants should have a day of rest in every week, in which they 
were to be free from all hard labor, would of itself insure them 
against excessive exertions. That law, too, which demands 
that even the strength of beasts be spared, and forbids plowing 
with a span of animals of unequal strength (the ox and the 
ass, Deut. xxii), contains an implicit demand that there should 
be still greater consideration in the case of the labor of slaves. 
But, above all things else, the ever living memory of the hard 
toil of the Hebrews in their Egyptian bondage, from which 
the divine compassion delivered them, taking vengeance on 
their oppressors, and the injunctions to spare and pity all 
strangers and helpless ones, contained in God’s law, and fre- 
quently recalled in connection with these tribulations, must 
have had a most important influence upon their own treat- 
ment of those they held in bondage. We may then assume 


* Compare Mishna, Kethuboith, v, 5. + Mishna, Kethuboth, v, 5. 
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with certainty, that the lot of slaves among the Hebrews 
was in general much more endurable and favorable than is 
any other people of ancient times. Some expressions made 
use of in the Proverbs of Solomon (xxix, 19, 21), and in Sirach 
(xxxiii, 25-29), warning against a too tender treatment par- 
ticularly of the younger slaves, favor the supposition, that 
there was often bitter experience of the consequences of too 
great mildness and indulgence. Disobedient and slothful 
slaves were indeed sometimes punished by flogging or scourg- 
ing, and were even put in fetters (Sirach xxxiii, 29) in cases 
of unusual obstinacy; but the strict laws above adduced 
against killing or grievously injuring a slave, would naturally 
restrain the hand of a hard master from the infliction of cruel 
punishments. There is no trace among the Hebrews of those 
inhuman punishments, often inflicted by the Romans for slight 
transgressions.* 

This mild treatment which the slaves generally experienced 
also explains the fact, that no instance can be found among 
the Hebrews of an insurrection of slaves, though this was of 
frequent occurrence among the Greeks and Romans. Even 
the case of a slave running away from his master seems to 
have been very infrequent; at least, there is only a single in- 
stance of the kind mentioned in the Bible,+ that of two slaves 
of the wrathful Shimei (1 Kings, ii, 39). 

While the general treatment of the slaves was thus mild and 
humane, the nobler masters were here preéminent. Job, in 
attestation of his righteous walk, could say, that he did not de- 
spise the cause of his man-servant, or of his maid-servant, and 
that he had never forgotten that the slave had the same human 
worth with himself (Job, xxxi, 13-15). The rich Boaz, a man 
of high station, comes to a group of his laboring servants with 
a truly paternal friendliness, and greets them with the words, 
“The Lord be with you” (Ruth, ii, 4). The Talmud reports 
several times of men in high station in later periods, that they 
gave their slaves of every dish which they themselves enjoyed, 


* Comp. Becker's Gallus, i, 129 sq. 
+ In the Talmud period some such cases are noted; in Gittin, 45. 
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and had them served with food before they themselves sat 
down to meat;* that they spoke the same words of consola- 
tion at the death of a true servant as at the death of a near 
relation ; that they addressed their aged servants in honor as 
“Father N.” and “ Mother N.”+ A Rabbi of note even 
wished to introduce it as a general custom, at the burial of a 
virtuous slave, to sing in public the customary elegy —* Alas ! 
the good, the true man, useful was his life !”+ 

In their treatment, too, of foreign slaves, the duties and 
claims of humanity were generally regarded. To vilify a ser- 
vant before his master was reckoned a sin worthy of a curse, 
which God would not leave unpunished (Proverbs, xxx, 10). 
He who was mild and merciful to others must be just as con- 
scientious in this respect to his slave.§ As it was the duty of 
every one to ransom a freeman who was a prisoner, the same 
duty held in respect to a captive slave.| 

Faithful servants not unfrequently received their freedom as 
a reward of their fidelity, especially upon the death of the 
master; and they also usually had a portion of the inheritance 
(Prov. xvii, 2). In ancient days, in case there were no male 
heirs, in order to keep the property together, the highest of the 
slaves, or the steward, was sometimes adopted in the place of a 
child, and made the general heir (Gen. xv, 8), or married to’ 
the master’s daughter (1 Chron. ii, 34). The last case, too, 
probably sometimes occurred, when the daughters of the fami- 
ly could not obtain in marriage any free-born men ; at least, a 
Jerusalem proverb in relation to it runs thus: “ Is thy daugh- 
ter fit for a man, release thy slave, and give him to her as a 
husband.”4{_ Female slaves, on the other hand, were set at full 
liberty, only when some one chose them to wife; as in other 
cases their freedom might be no benefit, only leaving them 
wholly defenseless, So that when a female servant was to be 
rewarded for her faithfulness, it was often thought more fitting 
only to raise her above her lower condition and give her light 
labors in the household.** 


* Kethub 61, and Jerusalem Talmud, Baba Kama, 6. 
+ Berachoth, 16, b. + Berachoth, 16, b. § Comp. Gittin, xii, a. 
| Comp. Gittin, 37, b. { Pesachim, 113, a. ** Gittin, 40, a. 
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§ 21. 
g- The Manumission of the Slaves. 


" Besides the case of serious ipjuries inflicted upon the slave 
by the master (Exodus, xxi, 26, 27), the Mosaic law has no 
ordinance about the manumission of slaves from foreign na- 
tions. But it is plain, from Leviticus xix, 20, that it supposes 
they can be released in other instances. These cases, and the 
form of manumission, are determined by the Rabbins in the 
following manner: 


1. Freedom by paying Ransom. Since the slave, as 
such, could not hold property, release by purchase was 
practicable only when a third person paid to the master 
the value of the slave, in order to give him his freedom. 
He became free just as soon as the master accepted the 
offered sum, without need of any written document.* 

2. By a Deed of Manumission, when the master in the 
presence of witnesses gave it to the slave directly, or had 
‘it given by a third person, witnesses subscribing thereto. 
The form of words for such a deed might be various: 
e. g. “ Thou art a free man ;” or, “ Henceforth thou be- 
longest to thyself;” or any words of the like import, by 
which the master clearly renounced his claim to the slave, 
retaining no right over him.+ 

3. By Testament; as when the master in his last will 
declared the slave to be free, or enjoined his release upon 
his heirs. 

4. In fine, the ¢mplied Manumission.§ As soon as the 
master gave it to be understood in any way, that he no 
longer regarded the slave as a slave, as e. g. by making 
him heir of his whole property ;| or by giving him a free- 


* Maimonides, Abad. v. 2. 

+ Maimonides, Abad. v, 3; vii, 1. Some full formulas of deeds of manumission 
from later times are contained in Kinsath hagdola, on Jove dea, cap. 267. 

t Maimonides, loc. cit. vi, 4, and Sechija umathana, ix, 11. 

§ Like the Roman manumissio per mensam ; as the two preceding modes corre- 
spond with the Roman manumissio per epistolam, and, per testamenium. 

| Mishna, Peah, iii, 8. 
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born woman to wife ; or-by having him take part in a reli- 
gious act with ten free Hebrews ; or by letting him perform 
any act which only a free Hebrew could perform.* In 
all these cases the slave at once obtained his freedom ; but 
in order to give it full validity, a deed of manumission was 
also required, which the master could be forced to exe- 
cute. , 

The master among the Hebrews had no remaining rights, as 
patron, over the released slaves, as had the Romans and 
Greeks ; still less could he bring them back into slavery, if he 
repented of their manumission.{ After freedom had been ob- 
tained, the slave in open day before three Hebrews must re- 
ceive the baptism which Judaism enjoined at the reception of 
proselytes,§ and he was then looked upon as having in all re- 
spects a full part in the national and religious covenant of the 
people of Israel.| 


§ 22. 
Influence of the Mosaic Legislation upon the Condition of 


Slaves in the Neighboring Nations. 


The example of the mild treatment of slaves among the He- 
brews would of itself have an ‘ennobling influence upon the 
condition of slavery in the neighboring nations ; and as a mat- 
ter of fact, we find that their lot among these people was 
not as sad, as it was in the midst of Greek and Roman civil- 
ization. But one of the Mosaic laws, given for the benefit of 
slaves held in foreign nations, must have been of special effi- 
cacy in this direction. According to Deuteronomy xxiii, 16, 
17, a slave that ‘had run away from his master, and taken 
refuge in the land of Israel, could not under any circumstances 
be given up, nor yet be held in bondage. And what was 
more than this, he could freely elect his place of abode, wher- 
ever he pleased, and had claim to all the civil rights, which 
the law granted to strangers that were free born. If theslaves 


* Gittin, fol. 39, 40. + Maimonides, Abad. viii. 17. 
¢ Maimonides, Abad. viii. 17. § Jebamoth, fol. 47; Issure biah, xiii, 12. 
|| Maimonides, Jsswre biah, xii, 17. . 
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of neighboring people could in this way safely escape from 
harsh treatment, and even from bondage, their masters would 
naturally be solicitous to attach them to themselves by mild- 
ness and kindness, so that they might not be tempted to seek 
their freedom and their human rights in a land, where these 
blessings were ensured by a holy law. 





Art. IIL—POWELL ON THE EVIDENCES. 
By Danie. R. Goopwin, D.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


On the Study of the Hvidences of Christianity. By Bavrn 
Powe t, M.A., in “Essays and Reviews,” pp. 106-163. 


Tue volume of “Essays and Reviews” has produced in 
England an unusual sensation ; not because of its originality, 
for it consists chiefly of a re-hash of exploded German ne- 
ology; nor because of any marked ability in reasoning or 
beauty of style by which it is characterized, for its argument 
is generally feeble, and it is strikingly verbose and circuitous 
in expression ; but simply because of the reckless audacity of 
its writers. It has attained a “bad eminence.” All its writers 
may not indeed be equally chargeable with antichristian ten- 
dencies, but, under the circumstances, each is in a large degree 
responsible for the faults of all the others. We do not propose 
to enter into strictures upon the whole volume,—as that has 
already been done in our last number,—but to confine our 
animadversions to the particular Essay we have specified 
above. Our object is to present such a discussion of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and of the present state of the argu- 
ment, as is prompted by this Essay of Mr. Baden Powell. 

In stating this occasion of our present writing, we do not mean 
that we had not before meditated earnestly on the points of 
difficulty involved in this discussion, nor that we had not al- 
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ready noticed with pain a growing tendency of thought in the 
direction taken by Mr. Powell and his compeers; but we had 
not expected to see that tendency carried boldly out to its ulti- 
mate skeptical and infidel results—we use these words in no 
spirit of denunciation, but calmly, considerately, sorrowfully— 
by men professing to be Christians, and retaining their position 
and emoluments in the Christian Church. It is true the ten- 
dency referred to, the tendency to disparage the use of the Ex- 
ternal Evidences of Religion, has had some show of excuse as a 
natural protest and healthy reaction against the too prevalent 
opposite tendency to an exaggerated estimate of their value, 
and an abusive application of them as a theme of early and 
popular instruction. The External Evidences cannot be safely 
made to exclude or supersede all other Evidences. “Treatises 
on the External Evidences simplified for the use of children” 
are among the surest means of educating a generation of 
skeptics and infidels. In the protest against such extrava- 
gances we heartily sympathize. But when this protest is car- 
ried so far as altogether to deny the truth and validity of the 
External Evidences of Religion,—and that professedly in the 
interest of religion itself, we are startled, we demur, we: 
resist, we feel compelled to throw ourselves into the gap, in 
defence of divine Revelation and its proffered credentials. 

We know that it has often been objected to writers on the 
Evidences,—and the objection has been repeated and urged 
by Mr. Powell, that they handle the subject as professed advo- 
cates, and not as judges; with the adroitness, tact, and craft of 
the special pleader, and not with the impartiality of feeling 
and openness of mind which characterize the genuine seeker 
after truth. That these writers have performed the part of ad- 
vocates rather than judges, in this sense, viz., that they have 
sought arguments and evidence to establish an assumed con- 
clusion, instead of speculating as to what conclusion should be 
drawn from given premises,—may be freely admitted. They 
are not investigating; they are proving. But if for this they 
are to be condemned as untrustworthy, Euclid must be: 
brought under the same condemnation; for this is precisely 
the process pursued by him; his conclusions were given ; his 
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business was to seek media of proof; he first proposes hig 
theorem, and then gives its demonstration. That these writers. 
have been advocates in another sense, in which Euclid proba- 
bly was not,—that they have stood forth as defenders and 
apologists, that they have reasoned against an opponent and 
aimed to repel an assailant,—is also true. But this certainly 
does not invalidate their arguments, nor even of itself discre- 
dit them. . They may have been zealous, for their cause was 
weighty. But this does not prove that they have been intem- 
perate in their zeal, or that they have been unfair, or disingen- 
uous, or trickish in their argument. It is true that such is too 
often the case with advocates; and hence the odiousness of 
this charge. Surely it is not fair to indulge thus sweepingly 
in an invidious allegation, without specifying and establishing 
a single instance of perversion, or concealment, or exaggera- 
tion, to support it. Mr. Powell has not specified and esta- 
blished such an instance. And even if not only one such in- 
stance, but many such instances, had been established, but 
little would have been accomplished against the argument of 
these writers ; unless it had been also fairly and openly shown, 
and not merely covertly insinuated, that these instances were 
of such a nature as to vitiate and invalidate their whole 
course of reasoning. 

Meantime Mr. Baden Powell and his associates have little 
claim to assume the air and authority of impartial judges in 
this controversy. They are really and thoroughly partisans. 
They plausibly present themselves as mediators only because 
they are more cool and adroit, less violent, intemperate and 
reckless, than the extreme men on the same side. That they 
assail and impugn, or, at least, would undermine, what has 
generally been designated as Christianity, as revealed religion, 
must be manifest to any intelligent reader. And that they 
should then quietly assume the credit of impartial judges, and 
coolly set down their Christian opponents as “advocates and 
special-pleaders,” may be regarded not only as itself one of 
the highest strokes of the art of special-pleading, but as a most 
remarkable trait of downright effrontery. There are some 
cases when a good man can hardly help being an advocate,— 
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when fundamental truth, when the principles of morality, 
when his God or his country’s rights are attacked. Is a man’s 
argument to be discredited unless he is perfectly indifferent 
whether there be or be not any distinction between truth 
and falsehood, or between right and wrong, perfectly ine 
different whether there be or be not a God, whether his coun- 
try’s cause is just or unjust? At least it must be admitted to 
be as creditable to a man’s head and heart, and to detract as 
little from the weight of his argument, to be an advocate for 
the just, the good, the true, for that which is holy, Christian, 
divine, as to be their open or secret assailant. When the really 
impartial and adequately intelligent judge of such a controversy 
can be found, let him ascend his tribunal, hold aloft his scales, 
and pronounce his sentence. But for our part we cannot con- 
ceive that God himself,—if there be a God with moral attri- 
butes,—that even He who is the infinite fountain and omni- 
scient judge of all truth, should regard the opposite sides of 
such questions with perfect indifference. And if God should 
reveal his judgment in such a case to the human mind, toge- 
ther with an intelligible reason for it, would that judgment 
and that reason be justly subject to the disparagement of one- 
sided advocacy and disingenuous special-pleading ¢ 

Many writers of late years, who have, for some reason or 
other, retained a fancy for the name of Christian, while 
thrusting Christianity under the fifth rib, have been accus- 
tomed to complain of the bigoted denunciations of those who 
stigmatize the assailants of the received Christianity as infidels. 
Mr. Powell, from a very natural sympathy and presentiment, 
renews this complaint. He especially reproves the writers on 
the Evidences for their denunciatory spirit. We think the 
charge is unfounded. Meantime, with the delightful self- 
complacency that characterizes his school, he talks largely of 
“the more enlightened notions of the better informed class,” 
of “highly cultivated minds and duly advanced intellects,”— 
quietly consigning the advocates and defenders of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity to the class of the uninstructed vulgar, 
of well-meaning but weak and bigoted zealots. Mr. Powell 
and his associates might as well consider that if one who at- 
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tacks Christianity does not like to be called an infidel, those 
who defend it may not like to be called fools. Under certain 
circumstances, it may be as great a breach of charity and 
good breeding to say “ thou fool,” as to say “ thou infidel.” 

. It is quite amusing to see how certain men appropriate to 
themselves all science, knowledge, and intelligence, all breadth 
and depth of view, all impartiality and love of truth. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Powell no man who believes with all his soul, and 
earnestly sets forth and urges the reasons of his belief, can 
possibly be a lover of the truth; he only is a lover of the 
truth who rejects it, who doubts and denies and disparages, 
who professes always to seek the truth, but refuses ever to see 
or recognize or embrace or defend it. 

Mr. Powell renews the stale attempt to bring discredit on 
the Holy Scriptures, as a positive, external, divine revela- 
tion, by alleging discrepancies between their declarations and 
the discoveries of modern science. He professes indeed to 
save Christianity by declaring that, “as a real religion, it must 
be viewed apart from connection with physical things.” He 
then proceeds to say : 


“The first dissociation of the spiritual from the physical was rendered 
necessary by the palpable contradictions disclosed by astronomical dis- 
covery with the letter of Scripture. Another still wider and more material 
step has been affected by the discoveries of geology. More recently, the 
antiquity of the human race and the development of species, and the rejec- 
tion of the idea of ‘ Creation,” have caused new advances in the same 
direction.” ‘‘In all these cases there is a direct discrepancy between what 
had been taken for revealed truth and certain undeniable existing monu- 
ments to the contrary.” 


To establish these points he perverts the authority of Owen 
and Faraday, relies on Lamarck and the “ Vestiges,” and can- 
onizes Darwin. 

Now we boldly challenge any man to show a discrepancy 
between the Scriptures and astronomy or any ascertained 
facts in geology or any other science. It is passing strange, 
after all that has been said and written, that an intelligent 
man should coolly repeat these oft-refuted charges as if they 
were incontrovertible and admitted facts. Shall we ascribe it 
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to ignorance or prejudice, or narrow-mindedness, or bigotry ? 
or does it proceed from a pure love of the truth? The Scrip- 
tures do not profess to teach science or deal in scientific for- 
mulas. They state and describe phenomena in the received 
idioms of the language of the times, in the common speech of 
common men; and thus they state and describe them truth- 
fully. And if the point is made of the discrepancy between 
science and the “letter of Scripture,” we answer that, if, for 
example, there is a discrepancy between the science of 
astronomy and the “letter of Scripture,” there is also a 
discrepancy between the science of astronomy and the 
letter of astronomy itself; for the astronomer still talks of 
the sun’s rising and setting, and declining towards one 
and the other side of the equator. As to Lamarck and 
the “ Vestiges,” the admitted discrepancies between them 
and the almost unanimous opinions of “the first physiologists 
of the day,” are quite as great as any discrepancies between 
them and the dicta of the Holy Scriptures. The premature 
apotheosis of Darwin is perfectly characteristic of this school 
of writers. They seem to have a natural affinity for any 
theory that apparently contradicts the Scriptures, and to be- 
lieve it for this very reason, accepting this fact instead of all 
other tests and evidences of its truth. But whatever may be 
the course or result of future investigations,—and at all events, 
Mr. Powell has no right to anticipate and assume any particu- 
lar result before it is ascertained,—so much is clear, the crude, 
disjointed, narrow-based, extravagant speculations and sugges- 
tions of Darwin are not yet to be reasoned from as the estab- 
lished discoveries of modern science, before which the Holy 
Scriptures must stand corrected. 

We cannot refrain from remarking the marvellous self-delu- 
sion—it may not be called hypocrisy—of Mr. Powell, in 
claiming not only to be acting the part of an impartial arbi- 
ter in this controversy, but to be writing throughout in no 
controversial but in a purely contemplative and theoretic 
spirit. He even intimates that he accepts Christianity ex ani- 
mo, and only objects to certain untenable evidences. And in 
this connexion he falls into what is to our. understanding: the 
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most egregious confusion. He talks of “ grounds of belief” 
other than evidence, to be understood without any exercise of 
intellect, and judged of by some other faculty than rational 
judgment ;—of proofs addressed to the internal sense, in dis- 
tinction from evidence addressed to the understanding or rea- 
son; of discussion conducted without evidence or argument 
or appeal to the intellect, but solely upon the ground of “ spi- 
ritual impression and religious feeling ;” while yet he declares 
that the belief which rests on such grounds may be fairly 
charged with being “dictated by other considerations than the 
love of truth.” The upshot of all which seems to us to be 
about this; Christianity may be believed for anything Mr. 
Powell has to say to the contrary, provided it be admitted that 
there is no intelligible evidence for it, no rational ground 
whatever, for believing it. But what kind of belief that is 
which rests on no evidence, and involves no intelligent act, it 
surpasses our metaphysics to comprehend. And we are curious 
to know what sort of Christianity that is, what those dogmas 
and doctrines are, which are thus believed without evidence. 
Without evidence, we say, because it cannot consistently be 
contended that they are self-evident, the apprehension of self- 
evidence itself being an act of the reason, an intelligent act. 
Do Mr. Powell and his school mean, by Christianity, certain 
moral precepts and spiritual truths accepted because they agree 
with ther moral sense and spiritual impressions? To believe 
that “ Thou shalt not steal,” and ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” are good precepts, and that men are sinful, 
needing forgiveness and spiritual renovation, not because 
these things are taught on external divine authority but sim- 
ply because they commend themselves to their moral sense 
and spiritual impressions,—is this what they call believing 
Christianity? But, let us ask, do they believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ—the Son of the living God? If 
they do not believe this, can they be Christians? If they do 
believe this, can they deny the possibility of miracles? Do 
they believe in the Christianity of St. John, who testifies of 
what he had seen and heard and handled of the word of life, 
and declares that whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
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come in the flesh is anti-Christ? How can they believe in 
such Christianity, and yet insist upon an entire severance of 
the spiritual from the external and physical? ‘Do they believe 
in the Christianity of St. Paul who asserts that Jesus Christ 
was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, but de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power according to the 
Spirit of holiness? Mr. Powell is constrained to admit that 
St. Paul reasons, but denies that he reasons logically ; which 
‘in fact is as much as saying that he does not reason at all; for 
it cannot be meant merely to say that he does not reason in 
logical or syllogistic form; nobody of common sense reasons 
in that form for ordinary purposes; Mr. Powell himself does 
not. He must mean either that St. Paul assumes false pre- 
mises or reasons inconclusively,—which is really no reasoning 
at all, but only a semblance of it. He seems to assume, how- 
ever, that St. Paul’s reasoning might be valid and conclusive 
as addressed to one party, to the Jews, for example; and incon- 
clusive and nugatory for another party,—for our enlightened 
and philosophical age. 

This brings us to one of the leading points in the effort to 
disparage the Evidences of Christianity. It consists in sophis- 
tically urging the essentially subjective character of any evi- 
dential argument. The evidence, it is said, must depend for 
its force upon the state of mind of the party addressed. 

“The scope and character of the various discussions raised on ‘ the evi- 
dences of religion’ have varied much in different ages ; following, of course, 
both the view adopted of Revelation itself, the nature of the objections 
which for the time seemed most prominent, or most necessary to be 
combated, and stamped with the peculiar intellectual character and reason- 
ing tone of the age to which they belonged.” 

* All moral evidences must essentially have respect to the parties to be 
convinced. ‘Signs’ might be adapted peculiarly to the state of moral or 
intellectual progress of one age, or one class of persons, and not be suited 
tothatofothers. . . . And itis to the entire difference in the ideas, pre- 
possessions, modes, and grounds of belief in those times, that we may trace 
the reason why miracles, which would be incredible now, were not so in 


the age and under the circumstances in which they are stated to have oc- 
curred,””* 


* The caution of this expression is remarkable,—“in which they are stated to 
have occurred.” 
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“The force and function of all moral evidence is nullified and destroyed, 
if we seek to apply that kind of argument which does not find a response 
in the previous views or impressions of the individual addressed. All eyi- 
dential reasoning is essentially an adaptation to the conditions of mind and 
thought of the parties addressed, or it fails of its object. An evidential 
appeal, which in a long-past age was convincing as made to the state of 
knowledge of that age, might have not only no effect, but even an injurious 
tendency, if urged in the present, and referring to what is at variance with 
existing scientific conceptions ; just as the arguments of the present age 
would have been unintelligible to a former.” 


Thus we are referred to the different style in which the “ Evi- 
dences” have been treated by the early Christian apologists, by 
the Mediseval Church, by Romanists, by early and later Pro- 
testantism ; and, in later times, to the diversity of the form and 
tone of argumentation in Jackson and Stillingfleet, in Clarke 
and Grotius, in Leslie, Lardner, and Paley. We are told of 
the Irving miracles as parallel with the Christian, and yet so 
difficult of credence in these modern times; of the Persians, to 
whose credulity miracles were so cheap that they proved no- 
thing ; of the Jewish Rabbis, who easily admitted the miracles 
of Christ, but ascribed them to magic; of the Tractarians, who 
hold that it is the essence of Christian faith to be without any 
evidence at all; and of Coleridge, who expressed his strong 
impatience at the too great and constant stress which seemed 
to him to be laid upon the external evidences. 

All this and much more of the same sort is alleged with the 
apparent design of invalidating the argument from the Christian 
evidences. But is this its fair logical effect? Will it not prove 
too much? Has there been at different periods any greater di- 
versity of views and treatment in relation to the subject of the 
“evidences,” than in relation to moral and philosophical sub- 
jects generally? And has all moral and philosophical truth, 
therefore, only a subjective validity? Are we to infer that 
there is no real, objective distinction between truth and false- 
hood? That all truth isa mere temporary, transient seeming ? 
That what is true to-day may be false to-morrow? That what 
was true at the Christian era has grown false since? That 
what was a good, sound logical proof then, is no proof at all 
now! If truth is constituted and determined by the opinion 
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and judgment of each individual, how can Mr. Powell charge 
anybody whatever with error ? What does he mean by his 
vaunted “love of the truth”? What is a man seeking when 
he seeks the truth? Why should a man change his opinion ? 
To what intent does Mr. Powell conduct an argument? Does 
he mean that, in an argument, a man need not consider the» 
truth of what he alleges, but only its availability with the 
party addressed? So it seems. We confess ourselves shocked 
at such looseness of moral principle. We no longer wonder 
that men with such notions should take latitudinarian views of 
the obligations involved in subscription to the Articles of the 
Church of England. 

There are really two questions in the case, by confounding 
and commingling which Mr. Powell has juggled himself, and 
attempted to juggle his readers, into what seems to us grave 
and dangerous error. The first question is, “ Were the alleged 
Christian miracles actually wrought, and were they really 
miracles?” If they were not, no honest man can justify their 
having been used—at least with a knowledge of their false- 
hood—as proofs and evidences; however available they might 
be for that purpose in the primitive times. Jf they were actwal- 
ly wrought, the second question is, “Are they then valid proofs 
of Christianity ?” If the alleged miracles are admitted as such, 
we hesitate not to say that they are valid evidence, and will be 
valid evidence to the end of time, Mohammedans and Jewish 
Rabbis to the contrary notwithstanding. In confirmation of 
this assertion we appeal to common sense, to the universal un- 
sophisticated judgment of mankind. We might appeal to Mr. 
Powell himself, to say whether, provided the truth of the mira- 
cles is honestly and fully admitted, they are not valid evidence ? 
On that admission, is there any thing in “ the scientific con- 
ceptions” or “advancement of intellect ” of the present day to 
detract from that validity? Ifthe alleged miracles were 
not true miracles, then they were never a good argument; if 
they were true, they are always a good argument. There is 
undoubtedly a subjective side to an evidential argument; and 
a wise man will not leave it out of account in his reasoning. 
Among true arguments he will select for use those which will 
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have most weight with the party addressed; but if he is an 
honest man, he will never employ those which are false, how- 
ever effective they might be. And in regard to the evidence 
from the Christian miracles, we freely admit that men may be 
so imbruted in savage degradation, or so prejudiced by super- 
stition, or so materialized by exclusive converse with the natu- 
ral sciences and the laws of physical causation, or so spiritual- 
ized by transcendental speculation, that this evidence may 
have little force upon their minds. And though this is their 
fault and not the fault of the evidence, though in denying the 
force of the evidence they judge wrong and “greatly err,” 
still it would of course be of comparatively little use to urge 
such evidence with them in an argument. We say, they err ; 
it may be thought presumption in us to say so; but we do not 
know that it is any more presumption in us to say that they 
err, than in them to say that the apostles and early Christians 
erred in their judgment. One or the other*party must be ad- 
judged in error, unless we adopt Mr. Powell’s subjective theory 
in its grossest form, and hold that two contradictory judgments 
may both be true. But after all, it is clear Mr. Powell does 
not really hold this view, for he manifestly thinks that the 
judgment which is in accordance with the ‘‘scientific concep- 
tions” and “advanced intellect ” of these modern times is right 
and trwe, rather than the judgment of earlier and less enlight- 
ened ages. He clearly implies that the apostles and primitive 
Christians were in error, so far as they believed in miracles. 
Their judgment after all did not make the argument from 
miracles good. It convinced them, only because they knew 
no better. But we have changed all that, by the help of mo- 
dern illumination and German metaphysics. 

The grand assumption which underlies this whole argument 
against the evidences of Christianity is, the absolute inconcew- 
ableness and impossibility of miracles. This is the discovery 
of modern science which requires the argument from those 
evidences to be abandoned or remodelled. Following the lead 
of some of the physical philosophers, and of Strauss, Baur, and 
others among the German theologians, Mr. Powell adopts this 
assumption. It is implied as the real substratum of difficulty 
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throughout his whole discussion. It is often betrayed. It is 
occasionally quite distinctly avowed. When the defender of 
the credibility of miracles appeals to the cgnorance of the dog- 
matic objector, he replies: 


‘Such are the arguments of those who have failed to grasp the positive 
scientific idea of the power of the inductive philosophy, or the order of nature. 
The boundaries of nature exist only where our present knowledge places 
them: the discoveries of to-morrow will alter and enlarge them. The inevi- 
table progress of research must, within a longer or shorter period, unravel 
all that seems most marvellous; and what is at present least understood 
will become as familiarly known to the science of the future, as those points 
which a few centuries ago were involved in equal obscurity, but are now 
thoroughly understood.” 


Surely the belief in the omnipotence and ultimate omni- 
science of science was never more confidently announced. 
But he proceeds: 


‘The enlarged critical and inductive study of the natural world cannot 
but tend powerfully to evince the inconceivableness of imagined interrup- 
tions of natural order or supposed suspensions of the laws of matter, and of 
that vast series of dependent causation which constitutes the legitimate field 
for the investigation of science, whose constancy is the sole warrant for its 
generalizations, while it forms the substantial basis for the grand conclusions 
of natural theology.”’* 

“In an age of physical research like the present, all highly cultivated 
minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, more or less, the lessons 
of the inductive philosophy, and have, at least in some measure, learned to 
appreciate the grand foundation conception of universal law ; to recognize 
the impossibility even of any two material atoms subsisting together with- 
out a determinate relation ; of any action of the one on the other, whether 
of equilibrium or of motion, without reference to a physical cause; of any 
modification whatsoever in the existing condition of material agents, unless 
through the invariable operation of a series of eternally impressed conse- 
quences, following in some necessary chain of orderly connexion, however 
imperfectly known to us. So clear and indisputable, indeed, has this great 


* It is curious to observe that Mr. Powell, for the sake of decrying the evidences 
of Christianity, is here for the moment willing even to admit the weight of the argu- 
ment for Natural Theology. Yet he elsewhere adopts Darwin’s theory of Species, 
and predicts that it will produce an entire revolution in the scientific world. But 
Darwin’s theory, excluding the idea of definite design from all the works of nature, 
annuls the whole argument of Natural Theology at a stroke, and one can ‘hardly 
suppose that Mr. Powell could fail to be aware of that fact. 
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truth become, so deeply seated has it been now admitted to be in the essen- 
tial nature of sensible things and of the external world, that not only do all 
philosophical inquirers adopt it as a primary principle and guiding maxim in 
all their researches, but, what is most worthy of remark, minds of a less 
comprehensive capacity, accustomed to reason on topics of another cha- 
racter, and on more contracted views, have at the present day been con- 
strained to evince some concession to this grand principle even when seem- 
ing to oppose it.” 

“The case, indeed, of the antecedent argument of miracles is very clear, 
however little some are inclined to perceive it. In nature and from nature, 
by science and by reason, we neither have nor can possibly have any evi- 
dence of a Deity working miracles: for that, we must go out of nature and 
beyond reason.” 

“To conclude: an alleged miracle can only be regarded in one of two 
ways,—either (1) abstractedly as a physical event, and therefore to be in- 
vestigated by reason and physical evidence, and referred to physical causes, 
possibly to known causes; but, at all events, to some higher cause or law, 
if at present unknown: it then ceases to be supernatural, yet still might be 
appealed to in support of religious truth, especially as referring to the state 
of knowledge and apprehensions of the parties addressed in past ages.* Or 
(2) as connected with religious doctrine, regarded in a sacred light, assert- 
ed on the authority of inspiration. In this case,.it ceases to be capable of 
investigation by reason, or to own its dominion. It is accepted on religious 
grounds, and can appeal only to the principle and influence of faith.” 


Hume’s famous proposition, that “the improbability of a 
miracle is greater than the improbability of the falsehood of 
any amount of human testimony,” has been abundantly re- 
futed, (1) by a direct appeal to the common sense and judg- 
ment of mankind; (2) by exposing its two logical vices, in as- 
suming, in the first place, that a miracle is contrary to all ex- 
perience—which was the very point in question—and, in the 
second place, that because some testimony is false, a/J testi- 
mony may be false, which is contrary to fact; and (8) by 
Babbage’s demonstration based on the strict mathematical 
doctrine of probabilities. Mr. Powell adopts Hume’s propo- 
sition ; but he goes beyond it without seeming to be himself 
aware of the fact. He maintains the absolute impossibility of 


* Surely the blessed apostles would have indignantly repudiated such an ethi- 
cal sentiment as that. See Rom. 3: 5-8. “If the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory ; —-———- whose damnation is just.” 
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miracles, and does not know the difference between, that and 
their improbability. He confounds contingent with necessary 
truth. To show the absurdity of the dictum of the Scottish 
School, “‘that on a certain amount of testimony, we might be- 
lieve any statement however improbable,” he exclaims, “ so 
that, if a number of respectable witnesses were to concur. in 
asseverating that, on a certain occasion, they had seen two and 
two make five, we should be bound to believe them!” An 
essential inconceivability, an absolute impossibility, which 
must rest on self-evidence if it has any evidence to rest 
upon, he naively traces to the gradually strengthened impres- 
sion of accumulated experience. That the alleged impossi- 
bility of miracles is not a self-evident truth, seems clear from 
the fact that miracles have been believed by so many reason- 
able men—men of no mean note too even in physical philo- 
sophy—as Bacon and Newton for example, who may be sup- 
posed to belong to the class of “highly-cultivated minds and 
duly advanced intellects.” And as to the impossibility which 
he alleges of our having any evidence for miracles, his argu- 
mentation is in Hume’s best skeptical vain, and would equally 
prove that we can have no evidence of matter or mind, of ma- 
terial or spiritual substance, or of God, or of any cause what- 
ever: for these are no more given (to the senses or to the con- 
sciousness) in experience, than is a miracle. 

In perfect consistency with his main assumption, Mr. Pow- 
ell treats the idea of “creation” as exploded, scouts at any 
appeal to the “ Divine Omnipotence,” and rejects as absurd, 
i. e. as rationally inconceivable and impossible, any Revela- 
tion, in the received sense of that word; and of course, its re- 
ceived sense is its proper sense. 

Such are the legitimate results which this style of philoso- 
phizing, whether in science or theology, must ultimately reach, 
or to which it must finally be driven. And as to the alterna- 
tive, in viewing an alleged miracle, which he allows us in the 
last paragraph cited above; it amounts to this: we may (1) 
either regard the miracle as false, and yet urge the falsehood 
in proof of religion ; or (2) we may believe what we, at the 
same time, know to be inconceivable and impossible, on the 
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authority,of inspiration ; i.e. on no evidence at all, for in- 
spiration, in its proper sense, in the sense in which, as an 
honest man, he must have used the word here, is a miracle, 
and therefore, is inconceivable and impossible; and he him- 
self has very pertinently asked the question before, which we 
beg leave to repeat, “ How is the inspiration to be ascertained 
apart from the miracles?’ He would have us, therefore, as 
reasonable men, believe, on evidence which our reason teaches 
us we cannot possibly have, in that which our reason teaches 
us cannot possibly be true! And this, he would persuade us, 
is the true character and office of Christian faith, in its high- 
est and purest form ! 

He treats with contempt Paley’s position, ‘once believe in 
a God, and all is easy ;” and then goes on to quote the “ the- 
istic” reasonings against the possibility of miracles of such 
“devout believers” as Mr. Emerson, Prof. F. W. Newman, 
Wegscheider and Theodore Parker! It is true he professes 
to dissent from their arguments and principles, and declares 
that “all such theistic reasonings are but one-sided, and, if 
pushed farther, must lead to a denial of all active operation of 
the Deity whatever as inconsistent with unchangeable, infinite 
perfection.” We are unable to see how his own reasonings 
can fail to lead to the same denial. Indeed the dogma of the 
impossibility or incredibility of miracles is essentially panthe- 
istic: it rests upon pantheistic premises, and is combined on 
all sides with pantheistic or atheistic associations. If man be 
a free moral agent, and the acts of his will are not involved 
in and determined by the “ eternally impressed laws of the 
concatenation of physical causes,” and if there be a living, 
personal God, with a will and a character, acting through all 
things for moral ends; then is there no more absurdity or in- 
credibility in the course of nature being controlled, directed, 
modified in extraordinary ways, by the immediate divine 
agency, than by human interference ; and to affirm the con- 
trary is to presume that we are intimately cognizant of all the 
possible moral plans and purposes of the eternal and infinite 
mind. No wonder that, from Mr. Powell’s point of view, 
while patronizingly approving of Dean Trench’s statement 
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that “we continually behold lower laws held in restraint by 
higher—mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, physical by 
moral,” he should have added, “the meaning of ‘moral laws 
controlling physical’ is not clear.” So, indeed, it must have 
seemed to him; and yet there lies concealed a pregnant truth, 
the germ for a confutation of Mr. Powell’s whole argument. 

In brief, the argument from the external evidences of 
Christianity stands thus: (1) The existence of a personal God, 
with moral attributes, is assumed, and hence the possibility of 
miracles is inferred ; (2) The “antecedent credibility and pro- 
bability of a sanslation, from such a Creator to such creatures 
as men, is established, and hence the general probability of 
miracles under such circumstances is inferred ;* (3) Certain 
extraordinary facts are proved by testimony, facts of such a 
nature that they must be miraculous, and hence the alleged 
revelation, which has these miracles for its attestation, is con- 
cluded to be from God. 


* Mr. Powell objects that miracles are as necessary, and would therefore be as 
probable, now in preaching the Gospel among the heathen, as they were in con- 
nection with its first promulgation. ‘When were miracles more needed,” he 
asks, “than at the present day to indicate truth amid manifold error, or to propa- 
gate the faith?” We answer, that, when abundant light has been given, error- 
ists, even heretics and infidels, must bear their own trial and their own judgment ; 
and that judgment is not likely to be worse than if they should add to all their 
other sins the sin against the Holy Ghost. And as for the heathen, we have no 
doubt that, without miracles, the Church has an abundance of external means, as 
well as an assurance of a sufficiency of spiritual power and of Divine aid and grace, 
for the speedy conversion of the pagan nations, if she would but bestir herself with 
half the zeal and energy of the apostolic age. It is but about fifty years since 
Protestant Christendom began fairly to wake up to a sense of the Church’s Mis- 
sionary duty. And yet, if we may trust the statistics we have seen, it would ap- 
pear that, while in the first fifty years of the preaching of Christianity, not more, 
probably, than 500,000 were converted, in the last fifty years there have been 
nearly three times that number converted from heathendom by Christian missions. 
We will not vouch for the precision of these figures, but we know that vastly 
more than this might have been accomplished by the Church without calling for 
the aid of miracles. May we not fairly say that, instead of the external guarantee 
of present miracles, the Church has now, for external vouchers and recommenda- 
tions of the truth she proclaims, the purity of morals, the high civilization, the 
magnificent results of culture, science and art, which characterize and distinguish 
the Christian nations of modern times? Whence, then, the need of miraculous 
powers ? 
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In developing this argument, the first clause of the third 
division has been made the principal battle-field; and the 
second clause—“ that the alleged facts must, from their very 
nature, have been miraculous, if true”—has, for the most 
part, been overlooked. It has been overlooked, because it 
was thought that if the truth of the facts were established, 
their miraculous character would be admitted of course. 

We still think this view is correct. We still think that, 
whatever may be said of the absurdity or of the antecedent 
improbability of miracles, nevertheless, provided the sensible 
facts, the phenomena, which have been commonly regarded 
as the miracles of the New Testament, are fully admitted to 
be free from imposture and collusion, honestly stated, and suf- 
ficiently attested as facts, every fair and unprejudiced mind 
will find itself compelled to accept them as miraculous. Take, 
for example, the raising of the widow’s son near Nain, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the resurrection of Christ himself, to- 
gether with his repeated predictions of that event; set aside 
all idea of imposture or collusion, remember that such won- 
derful works were not tentative, were connected with no fail- 
ures; admit that the history is trustworthy, that the sensible 
facts actually took place as there stated ; and no suggestion of 
swoon or catalepsy or apparent death or anything else of the 
sort, can be admitted for a moment as furnishing any satisfac- 
tory explanation of any one of these eases taken by itself, 
still less of them all taken together, and least of all when 
these are taken in connection with all the other facts of a 
similar extraordinary kind, and with the whole story of Christ 
and of the Christian religion. Indeed these naturalistic inter- 
pretations have long since been abandoned on all sides, as 
utterly untenable. Mr. Powell himself hesitatingly suggests 
the necessity of some kind of mythic explanation. But this 
is clearly shifting back the question, and denying the truth of 
the history, of the sensible facts as such. And thus, after all, 
the truth of the facts is the pith of the argument. 

The main object of Butler, Paley, Whately, and others, in 
their writings on this subject, was to establish the truth of the 
alleged facts, notwithstanding any antecedent improbability 
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supposed to arise from their extraordinary or inexplicable 
character. The truth of the facts as such being established, 
they were willing to leave the question whether they were 
miraculous or not to take care of itself. But Mr. Powell, 
assuming that their object was to prove, not that the alleged 
facts were true, but that they were miraculous, makes himself 
very merry over their suicidal reasoning in the way of illus- 
tration and analogies, over “the far-famed Historic Doubts,” 
and “those delightful parodies on Scripture, the Chronicles of 
Eenarf,”—charging them with reasoning from analogy for 
what is contrary to analogy,—he says “ contrary to ail anal- 
gy”; but that is simply a begging of the question. This 
point he elaborates and pursues through several pages with 
great apparent satisfaction, but he is only laughing at his own 
blunder without knowing it. He only shows that the cases of 
non-miraculous events which the defenders of miracles have 
cited as parallel (in point of extraordinariness) with miracles, 
are, nevertheless, no miracles at all! Sage discovery! They 
were not proving that the alleged facts were miracles, but 
that, however extraordinary and inexplicable, they were not 
incredible, as facts. Afterwards, undoubtedly, the most na- 
tural explanation to be given of the facts, on the simple hypo- 
thesis of the existence and agency of a personal God, is, that 
they were miraculous. Just as we say, that, although we 
might admit that all the varied and harmonioug arrangements 
of the universe, presenting but one among the infinity of pos- 
sible combinations and being equally possible with any one of 
the others, might conceivably be the result of chance, yet the 
infinitely more probable solution, to any rational mind, is, 
that this system is the work of intelligent design. A miracle 
is related, in point of extraordinariness, to the whole sphere of 
nature, as any other extraordinary event is related to its own 
special sphere of natural laws. 

It has been the fashion of late to decry Paley’s argument 
as obsolescent, especially in the school to which Mr. Powell 
belongs. But we find nothing alleged in this essay of his, 
which would require any considerable modification or enlarge- 
ment of that argument; nothing except the mere dogmatic 

30 
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assertion of the impossibility, the absolute incredibility, of mi- 
racles. This is the only point which these modern objectors, 
if honest, should pretend to urge. If this point is established, 
we freely admit that, not only the external evidences of 
Christianity, but Christianity itself is gone, of course. On 
the other hand, if this point is not made good, not only 
Christianity but its evidences remain intact. 

The question lies, then, in a narrow compass. Let the dis- 
cussion be honestly and fairly confined to its proper sphere. 
If the impossibility of miracles can be proved, let the proof 
be presented. Neither Mr. Powell nor any of his school, in 
all their long and labored refutations of the Christian Evi- 
dences, have presented the slightest semblance of such proof. 
If the alleged impossibility is self-evident, no proof is needed, 
all argument is a hors-d’euvre ; let the point be stated, then 
let it rest; it is to be presumed that the common sense of man- 
kind will speedily recognize it, and it will be an easy task, 
then, for any man to follow out its consequences. But Mr. 
Powell and his friends quietly assume it, take for granted the 
very point in question, that point upon which the whole de- 
bate hinges and turns; and then march on from conquest to 
conquest, erasing every vestige of Christian evidence and de- 
molishing the whole system of revealed religion de fond en 
comble. They gain easy victories; and wreathe their brows 
with cheap laurels. It requires no extraordinary prowess or 
remarkable military skill to overrun and conquer a whole 
country, in imagination ; provided only it be assumed before- 
hand that all its fortresses and forces, its armies and navies, 
and all-its means of defense whatsoever, have been once for 
all utterly destroyed and annihilated. 

We have only to add, that it is one thing to urge other evi- 
dences of Christianity as stronger and more satisfactory than 
that from miracles; it is another thing to reject all miracles as 
incredible and-absurd. He who takes the former course may 
show an eminently Christian spirit, and, for ourselves, we 
cordially sympathize with his position; but he who takes the 
latter course, if not an infidel himself, is certainly playing into 
the hands of infidels and atheists. 
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Art. IL—THE SPECIFIC UNITY AND COMMON 
ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


By Rev. J. G. Witson, Terre Haute, Ind. 


In a previous article of this Review (see Vol. IL. pp. 618- 
633) we have considered, I. The means by which the varie- 
ties of the human race may have been produced. II. The 
means by which the race may have been distributed over the 
earth; and III, the objection to the hypothesis of a multiple 
origin. We now proceed to show, 

IV. That the arguments in favor of the specific unity and 
common origin of the human race are numerous, cumula- 
tive, and irrefragable. 

(1.) Man is a cosmopolite, living almost indifferéntly in all 
parts of the earth; passing with comparative immunity over 
lines of latitude and longitude; and sometimes improved in 
condition by removing from one country to another; nor is 
there the slightest evidence, historical or otherwise, of the fa- 
vorite dogma of Agassiz, “that each of the coincident floral 
and faunal circles has its own species man.” 

Man has the power of adaptation to varieties of external 
condition, climatic and social, so as to be to a great extent in- 
dependent of them, or at least, so as to avail himself of their 
subserviency and support. The anthropoid races are not 
adapted to distribution over the surface of the earth. They 


can not be acclimated, and perish very soon, even in temperate 


climates. , 
‘" (2.) Another physical characteristic of man, of no little sig-- 


nificance, is his erect attitude. He is the upright animal, the 
looker upwards, “ dvdpéro¢ tapé Td dvw dOpetv,” according to 
Plato. The same fact is noticed by the Latin poet: 





‘“‘Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 


Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jusait,—et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
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Man is the sole representative of a distinct order of mam- 
malia, bimana. Intermediate links between the bimana and 
the quadrumana are lacking altogether. Sir Charles Bell says 
that we ought to define the hand as belonging exclusively to 
man. The hands of the chimpanzee hang to the level of the 
knees, and of the orang even to the ankles. They have no 
proper feet, and are rightly named by Cuvier and other zoolo- 
gists, guadrumanuals. Professor Owen, and other naturalists 
have pointed out the wide difference between man and the 
anthropoid races. The average facial angle of the European 
is 80°, of the negro 70°, while that of the orang and chim- 
panzee is only 30° to 85°. According to the testimony of 
Dr. Goode, the orang and the pongo have fewer vertebrie than 
man, and a peculiarity of the larnyx, rendering them more 
incapable of articulate sounds than most other animals. Ac- 
cording to Plato, in his Protagoras, man was not entirely su- 
perior to the beasts until he had learned to articulate sounds 
and words, and had received the gifts of modesty and justice 
from Hermes the agent of Jupiter. The human voice only 
is adapted to articulation. The brute cannot divide its 
voice as man does, whence the ancient Homeric epithet of 
“ yoice-dividing man.” Whether therefore we take attitude, 
countenance, or voice, the ending of the brute idea is abso- 
lute—the beginning of the human entirely new. 

(3.) The differences between men and races, though great, 
are incidental and variable, dependent upon condition, rela- 
tions and culture. Hero-worship is the expression of the mul- 
titude of their estimate of the world’s great minds. Of New- 
ton, a celebrated French mathematician is reported to have 
said: ‘* Does he eat and drink and sleep like other people? I 
represent him to myself as a celestial genius, entirely disen- 
gaged from matter.” Whether we adopt the classification of 
five races, as Blumenbach, or of seven as Prichard, we 
fail to discover any sharply defined or well established princi- 
ple of division. The extremes are widely separated and 
strongly marked, but the intervening space is occupied by 
every variety of form and color, and intellectual character 
and eesthetic culture ; and the process of transition is so grad- 
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ual, and the lines of distinction between the different degrees 
so delicately drawn, th'at we are unable to distinguish them. 
The summit and the shaft of the great column of humanity 
are supported by a common base. 

In Africa we find endless variations and gradational blend- 
ings between the widest extremes; of color, from that of the 
European to the polished ebony; of physiognomy, from the 
elegant Grecian outline to the exaggerated monstrosity of the 
Guinea coast negro ; and of hair, from the grade of thesoft Asiat- 
ic, and even auburn of some Egyptians, to the crisp curls of the 
Nubian, and the woolly head growth of the Fellahs. The 
American Indians, admitted by all to have sprung from one 
stock, exhibit every shade of color, from the almost black 
Charruas of the Rio De la Plata, to the fair Mandans of the 
Upper Mississippi, represented by Catlin as being almost white. 
From these intermediate gradations of the tint of the skin, 
the form of the skull, and from the analogies derived from his- 
tory of varieties in animals, Baron Humboldt, in the Cosmos, 
vol. ii. p. 351, argues in favor of the specific unity: of the 
human race, and “ repels the cheerless assumption of superior 
and inferior races of men.” Prichard in the Natural History 
of Man, p. 473, says: “ All the diversities which exist are 
variable, and pass into each other by insensible gradations, and 
there is moreover scarcely any instance in which the actual 
transition cannot be proved to have taken place.” 

(4.) The unity of the human race may be argued from the 
correspondence between the several varieties, as to the ave- 
rage duration of life, the maximum longevity, the rate of mor- 
tality, the period of puberty, the duration of pregnancy, the 
epoch of the first menstruation, the frequency of its periodical 
recurrence, and the epoch of life to which it extends. Man, 
considered physically and physiologically, is every where the 
same. His organic structure, his muscular and nervous sys- 
tem, his respiration, his arterial and venous circulation, his 
functional activity, the number and offices of the senses, and 
the diseases common to the several varieties, sporadic, endemic 
and epidemic, prove that they are members of one species; 
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for though the exemption from local diseases acquired by ac- 
climation becomes constitutional and héreditary, the apparent 
exception serves to confirm and establish the rule. 

The most important physiological test of unity or diversity 
in the animal as well as in the vegetable kingdom is that fur- 
nished by the generative process. While variation among the 
same species increases the powers of reproduction, hybrid 
races are incapable of self-perpetuation. 

“ As to transmutation of species, Geology has shown that 
it has never taken place, and physiology demonstrates that 
species are permanent and can not be transmuted.” The ap- 
plication of this law settles at once and forever the question 
as to the unity of the race. All the varieties mingle freely 
together, and the mixed race is often superior to the original 
varieties, constituting in many countries a new variety, and 
the dormant political and social power proving that the seve- 
ral varieties of the human family are forms of one species, not 
of different species; since in the latter case their hybrid de- 
scendants would remain unfruitful. 

Professor Miiller, of Berlin, says: “ From a physiological 
point of view we may speak of varieties of men, no longer 
of races. Man is a species created once, and divided into none 
of its varieties by specific distinctions.” Professor Draper, of 
New-York, says: “I do not therefore contemplate the human 
race as consisting of distinct species, but rather as offering 
numberless representations of the different forms which an 
ideal type can be made to assume, under exposure to different 
conditions.” | 

(5.) The languages of the world indicate a unity not only 
of blood and form, but of thought, civilization and religion. 
They are the records of art, science, literature, government, 
and sacred traditions of primeval thought, crystallized forms 
of ancient mind and speech, whose feature and form tell 
of their former connection and common origin. This is more 
especially true of the most ancient languages, by which we 
are enabled to trace the connection of all the families of 
the earth, as brethren not only by descent, but by inheritance; 
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as the depository of heaven-descended truth, fragments of 
which are preserved across the track of centuries, and amid 
the wreck of ten thousand storms. 

Herder, Schlegel, Humboldt, Prichard, Latham, Miller, 
Lepsius, and the philologists of the world generally, have 
traced all human dialects tosome parent stock ; thus indicating 
a common language and acommon origin of the race. All 
the more eminent philologists adhere to the original unity of 
language, though they are not so well agreed as to the antiquity 
of man, longer time being required to effect the necessary 
changes than is allowed by the commonly received chronology. 
The English, the Dutch, and the German languages were all 
Meso-Gothic at the dawn of the medieval era. At the same 
rate of change, they may have been not far from Egyptian or 
Sanskrit two thousand years before Christ. 

The affinities of language may be indicated, by conformity 
in primary words, by verbal resemblances, by grammatical 
constructions and modes, and by the relation of words in sen- 
tences, indicative of community of intercourse or of origin at 
some remote period. 

In the language of a people we often find its history, its 
characteristic features, and even the marks of its wars and 
conquests: The language and the laws of the British Isles 
present marked evidences of the conquest by the Norman 
French, and of an earlier conquest by the Romans a thousand 
years before. The grammatical structure of the languages of 
savages evinces that they are the decaying fragments of nobler 
formations. The speech of the Bushman has been ascertained 
to be a degraded dialect of the Hottentot language, as that is a 
depravation of the Cafre tongue. The picture-writing of 
China affords proof of great antiquity, of a fixed character, 
and of the very slight influence of conquering or of commer- 
cial nations. 

The uniformity of languages in Africa, is greater, according 
to Dr. Latham, than it is in either Asia or Europe. 

The semi-barbarous populations of the North with Mongo- 
lian features, speak languages which have been grouped as 
Turanian, languages graduating on one side into Esquimaux 
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and American Indian, and on the other, according to Miiller 
and Latham, connected with the Semitic and Japhetic tongues. 

The aborigines of America have been traced by the aid of 
philology to N. E. Asia. The daring Ledyard, as he stood in 
Siberia, and compared the Mongolians with the Indians who 
had been his schoolmates at Dartmouth, wrote deliberately : 
“That universally and circumstantially, they resemble the 
aborigines of America.” On the Connecticut and on the Obey 
he saw but one race. The Asiatic origin of the American 
tribes, and the unity of the families, have been proved by an 
analysis of the several dialects, discovering an affinity in not 
less than one hundred and seventy words; though the appli- 
cation of the principles of the mathematical calculus, would 
give millions of chances to one, against such a concurrence. 
“That the Tschukchi of N. E. Asia and the Esquimaux of 
America, are of the same origin is proved by the affinity of 
their languages, thus establishing a connection between the 
continents previous to the discovery of America by Euro- 
peans.” (Bancroft.) 

Words being arbitrary signs of thought, their prevalence 
in different languages is proof of affinity and community of 
origin or of intercourse. There is no near relationship between 
the American and the Turian languages, but the affinity of 
races is established by the Esquimaux—a transition or connect- 
ing link, Mongolian in conformation, but American in words ; 
as when a word borrowed from the French, takes the English 
sign of the possessive case, a word marked by the peculiarities 
of two languages, and proving a mingling of the races. 

The Malayan language has extended east across the Pacific, 
from Sumatra as the centre, one hundred and fifty degrees, 
west over the Indian ocean fifty degrees, more than half the 
circumference of the globe; and from the Sandwich Islands 
23° 33’ N. to New Zealand 45° south, covering seventy de- 
grees, the two clusters of islands being nearly five thousand 
niles apart. (Rev. William Ellis.) 

Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, in his analysis of the Kawi 
language, a work the researches of which, says Bunsen, belong 
to the Calculus Sublimis of linguistic theory, and place his 
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name, in universal comparative ethnologie philology, by the 
side of that of Leibnitz, found one hundred and thirty-four 
words, the synonyms of which he traced through nine lan- 
guages, four of which were Polynesian dialects. On this ground, 
says Prichard, we infer without doubt the common origin of 
the Polynesian Islanders, of the Greeks, of the Germans, and 
of the Arian race of Hindostan. Says Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, “the comparative study of languages, shows 
us that races now separated by vast tracts of land, are allied 
together, and have migrated from one common primitive seat.” 
Says Dr. Max Miiller, “The evidence of language is irrefra- 
gable, and it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard 
to ante-historical periods. The hoary documents of language 
prove a common des¢ent, and a legitimate relationship between 
Hindoo, Greek, and Teuton. The terms for God, horse, father, 
mother, son, daughter, dog, cow, heart, tears, axe, and tree, 
identical in nearly all the European idioms, are like watch- 
words of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger, and 
whether he answers with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an 
Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. The Indo- 
European languages furnish the following illustrative ex- 
amples : 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Slave. Erse. 
FATHER. 

Pitar, Patar. maTnQ. Pater. Fader. a Athair. 
MOTHER. 

Matar. Matar. LITHO. Mater. —. Mate. Mathair. 
DAUGHTER. 

Dahitar. Dughdhar. @vydt792. —— Daubtar. Dupte. Dear. 


“ The affinity of words, in different languages, is known by 
identity of letters, and identity of signification; or by letters 
of the same origin, and a signification deducible from the 
same sense. Consonants are convertible into their cognates.” 
( Webster.) : 

The English word dear represents the Latin fero and pario, 
and fero is the Greek ¢épw. Respecting the identity of the fol- 
lowing list of words there can be no doubt: 
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English. Saxon. Dutch. German. Swedish. Latin. Greek. 


ane t dragan, trekken, _tragen, draga, traho, —— 
give, gifan, geeven, geben, gifva, —— — 
foot t ro ' voet, fuss. fot, pes, Toug. 
have, habban, hebben, haben, hafva, habeo, — 
seek, secan, zoeken, suchen, sokia, sequor, — 
. ‘ , oe volo, 
will, willan, willen, wollen, willja, velle, t — 
Danish. 
who, hwa, wie, wer, ho, huo, — 
bean, bean, boon, bohne, bona, bonne, — 
Gothic. Sanscrit. ) Latin. Hebrew. 

earth, airtha, ahora, erde, jord, terra, aretz. 
‘ Danish. ys 

iord, = 


The Hebrew word, 873, bara, to create, finds its correspond- 
ence, in the Greek apa, ¢épw, Latin paro, Spanish parar, 
French parer, Amoric para, Russian uberayu, Persian paridan, 
and the Welsh par, parad. 

Similar resemblances have been traced by philologists 
among a multitude of radical words, throughout the several 
leading languages of the world. 

Lepsius shows the deeply rooted radical analogy which the 

_ancient roots of the language of Egypt bear on one side to the 
Indo-Germanic family, and on the other to the Semitic. 

Bunsen says that the Egyptian roots found on monuments, 
not more ancient than the time of Moses, and in great part 
anterior to him by a thousand years and more, prove an affin- 
ity, not only with the Hebrew and Sanscrit, but also with the 
languages of the family of Japhet, the Greeks, Romans, In- 
dians, Persians, and the Germanic and Celtic tribes. He con- 
cludes his able report by saying, that “all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days have been leaders of 
civilization, in Asia, Europe, and Africa, must consequently 
have had one beginning. This is the chief lesson which the 
knowledge of the Egyptian language teaches;” a lesson in 
support of the hypothesis of the “ original unity of mankind, 
and of a common origin of all the languages of the world.” 

(6) The progress of art, literature and science, and the varying 
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fortunes of nations, dependent upon culture and favoring cir- 
cumstances, rather than upon any inherent difference of struc- 
ture or organization, prove the existence of several varieties of 
one species. Few persons perhaps are aware how much the 
world is indebted to the decaying and almost obsolete civiliza- 
tion, pervading the stationary and imagined inferior races of 
the old world. 

The dial and the clock were invented at the east, silk came 
from China, steel from Damascus, coffee from Arabia, sugar 
from India, its very name, sachara candz, is Sanskrit, tea from 
China, and leavened bread from the borders of the Ganges. 
The cherry, the peach and the plum came from Persia. Coffee 
and alcohol are Arabic words. The game of chess is from 
Asia. Chemistry was brought into Europe by the Mohamme- 
dans. The system of arithmetic and notation which we call 
Arabic, was borrowed from India, For the algebraic analysis 
we are indebted to the Moors. Gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, and various optical instruments, were introduced by 
the Arabs into Europe from Asia. The globular figure of the 
earth, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, were known in Asia 
long before they were in Europe. European monotheism was 
a doctrine of the Hebrews, an Asiatic race. Our most refined 
notions of honor and right contain nothing more than is to be 
found in the ten commandments. The disciples’ daily prayer 
was enunciated by the Saviour on a mountain of Syria. The 
elements of our civilization are from Rome, from Greece, from 
Syria, and from Egypt, which for thirty centuries. before our 
era, was governed by a dynasty of kings in regular succession. 

The power and the successes of Ghengis Khan, and of 
Tamerlane, prove that they were men of wonderful capacity, 
holding as they did nearly all Asia in their iron grasp. Such 
results imply the most extraordinary powers of intellect and of 
will. The great law-givers of the world are of Asia—Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Mohammed, Moses, Melchizedec, to say nothing of 
the mighty rulers of Nineveh and of Babylon. Three hundred 
millions of people enjoy peace and the fruits of their industry 
under the government of the Emperor of China; nearly as 
many are followers of Mohammed; while the worshippers of 
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Brahma and Budha are estimated by hundreds of millions. 
The Italian church was formed by Asiatic missionaries, and 
consolidated through centuries by along line of sacerdotal kings, 
making the most powerful ecclesiastical establishment in the 
world. In its form and principles of government it is essen- 
tially Oriental. The mind of the people of Asia is eminently 
synthetic, prompting to the construction of immense cities, 
temples, aqueducts, canals, Chinese walls, and systems of the- 
ology, philosophy, and government—a definite, social state, 
seeking repose and forbidding change. 

The European mind is analytic—proposing questions, making 
experiments and changes, committing the treasures of the past 
and the interests of the present to the uncertain issue of revolu- 
tions, and of course tending to social and political freedom. 
The results are various, and of unequal interest and value— 
doubts, protests, empiricism and change, the explosion of old 
systems, and the adoption of new ones, with rapid progress in 
the arts and practical sciences, but without stability and repose, 
for the perfect crystallization of sentiments and principles, into 
forms of order and proportion. The moral qualities of the 
European mind are not equal to the intellectual, “The com- 
bination of the synthetic and of the analytic element, by the 
spirit of the cross, is an indispensable prerequisite to the intro- 
duction of the golden age of prophecy and of song. 

(7.) The traditions of Central Asia, the cradle of the race, dif- 
fused among the nations of the earth, indicate the common origin 
of the human family. We find in the histories of civilized na- 
tions, and in the mythologies and religious ceremonies of bar- 
barous tribes, traditions of chaos, the creation, light, the Sab- 
bath, the garden, the trees of Paradise, the fall, the flood, the 
olive branch and the dove, and of Messiah ; traditions uniform 
and striking, such as could not have been invented ; household 
memories yet lingering among the scattered members of the 
human race, all pointing back, and converging to a common 
centre and a common home. 

The traditions of separate and independent nations, says 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt, “ concur in assigning the generations 
of men to the union of a single pair.” Even the alphabet from 
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Phenicia has been transmitted to us through the same race, 
that gave us the fundamental principles of our religious faith. 
And it is worthy of notice that picture-writing and picture- 
worship are closely connected. Abstraction is anti-idolatrous. 
The recognition of the distinction between the mrat and the 
REAL is manifested in the invention of an alphabet, as well 
as in the adoption of a pure theism. 

(8.) The unity of the human race is established by the 
exact counterpart between the respective powers of the several 
varieties. The map of the human faculties is identical. The 
grammar of one language is substantially the grammar of all. 
Three and seven are charmed or sacred numbers; and by the 
influence of some curious law pervading human nature, all or 
nearly all nations begin to repeat in counting at ten. The re- 
membrance of the departed and the sacredness of the tomb, 
are cherished sentiments even among the most savage tribes. 
The difference between the dangerous classes of our large cities, 
and the most brutalized savages is very slight. They have the 
same affections, the same intellectual and moral qualities, 
though darkened by superstition and impaired by abuse. 
They are governed by the same; or similar aims and feelings ; 
the elements and the instincts of man’s intellectual and moral 
nature, even in its depravation, are the same. 

It is this psychical conformity in regard to the essential ele- 
ments of man’s nature, that constitutes the moral brotherhood 
of the race, in comparison with which, the question of physical 
relation by common descent is of little importance. In this 
respect there is no impassable barrier between the several 
tribes of men; and even Agassiz protests strongly against any 
inference from his hypothesis as to a multiple origin, to the 
prejudice of the interests and rights of men, founded upon the 
moral unity of the race. The consciousness of moral union is 
conclusive evidence of the unity of the several families of man- 
kind. The conviction is spontaneous, irresistible, and univer- 
sal, of the reciprocal relation between the several varieties, as 
one great commonwealth of mankind, peoples and nations, of 
many climes and colors, and diverse customs ; component parts 
of one whole, as springs and wheels mutually adapted and re- 
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lated, awaiting the day and the hour of adjustment and con- 
solidation. 

(9.) The powers of reason and of free-will, so as to determine 
the course of thought and of action, are distinctive characteris- 
tics of mankind in every clime and condition. The rational 
and moral nature of man is everywhere the same—his intel- 
lectual and spiritual faculties and susceptibilities, his instincts 
and sympathies, his hopes and fears, his susceptibility to re- 
ligious impressions and culture, his innate conviction of the 
brotherhood of the race, his spiritual aspirations and reverent 
looking to the great First Cause, and adumbration of a future 
heritage; these are the voices of God respecting the nature of 
man—reflections from the broad mirror of humanity of the 
light of heaven, records of the divine will, engraven upon, in- 
corporated with, and pervading man’s whole being. 

(10.) An argument for the unity of the race, is found in the 
capacity for improvement to an indefinite extent, among all 
the varieties of mankind. The same fact is seen also in the 
susceptibility to degradation and barbarism, when the means 
of culture and the appliances of civilization are removed. The 
history of the rise and decline of empires is indicative of the 
similarity or identity of mental character of all nations through- 
out the several ages. Members of all the leading varieties of 
the human species have been found at the summit, as well as 
at the base of the social pyramid. The.civilized ruling nations 
of to-day were the pagans and serfs of a few centuries ago. 
In the revolutions of the wheel of fortune they have changed 
places with their masters. From the antiquities now in pro- 
cess of disentombment, it is manifest that the aborigines of 
America are the degenerate children of a people once civilized, 
refined, and powerful. The relative decline of the Asiatic na- 
tions and the advance of the European, are facts which need 
no illustration for their enforcement. The capacity of the mind 
for knowledge, and its susceptibility of culture, have no de- 
finite limits. Large attainments become the occasions and the 
means of new acquisitions. There is a broad and impassable 
line between man and the irrational creation, common to all 
the varieties of the race. Animals, as dogs, horses, elephants, 
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and monkeys, may be taught a few arts, and subjected to a 
routine of service, but the ultimate limit is soon reached. 
Their capacity for improvement is confined to a narrow range, 
and the members of the succeeding generation cannot be ele- 
vated to a higher grade than the former. They have neither 
conscience, nor speech, nor reason; their vocal wtterances 
are natural sounds, expressive of joy or pain, as the inter- 
jections of human speech—the language of the sensations and 
feelings of animal nature—not arbitrary signs of thought, in- 
dicative of reflection, and high resolve, and heroic purposes. 
Of all the animal creation, man alone had a spiritual nature 
superadded, making him to be the image and likeness of his 
Maker. 

(11.) The great weight of authorities, whether we consider 
numbers or character, is on the side of the specific unity and 
common origin of the race. 


“All ancient civilization must have sprung from a common centre.”— 
Burke. 

“The different races of mankind are not different species of a genus, but 
forms of one sole species” !—Alexander Humboldt. 

“The human species appears to be single.” — Cuvier. 

‘We are entitled, from all the facts and observations which have been 
established, to draw confidently the conclusion that all human races are of 
one species, and one family.” —Prichard. 

“Science has determined that all the various tribes of men are but forms 
of a single species.” —Hugh Miller. 

‘‘ Deeply rooted in the innermost nature of man, and enjoined upon him 
by his highest tendencies, the recognition of the bond of humanity is one of 
the noblest leading principles in the history of mankind.” — Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 

‘“* ach member of the race is in will, affection, and intellect, consubstan- 
tial with every other. The reciprocal relation between God and humanity 
constitutes the unrry of the race.”—Bancroft. 


Such, in a word, is the conclusion of our highest scientific 
authorities. The number of testimonies might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but it is not necessary. 

(12.) The authority of the divine word on the subject is with 
the Christian decisive and final. 
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The Bible knows but one species of man. We do not read 
that they were created after their species, as we do of plants 
and animals. The record is unambiguous and emphatic. Amid 
the songs of morning stars, and the chorus of angelic choirs, 
“ God created man in his own image, in the image of God cre- 
ated he him, male and female created he them, and gave them 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth. And God blessed 
them, and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

“ And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth, and they left off to build the city. 
Therefore is the name of it called Babel, because the Lord did 
there confound the language of all the earth, and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth.” 

“For God hath made of one blood all the nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed and the- bounds of their habitation.” 


V. The recognition of the bond of humanity in the recipro- 
cal relation of the several varieties of the race as consubstan- 
tial members of the great commonwealth of mankind, is the 
initial step, in every series of measures wisely conceived and 
rightly directed, for social progress and political regeneration. 

(1.) Liberty, civilization, and religion are consequent and 
dependent upon the practical acknowledgment of the substan- 
tial unity of the several varieties of the human family. The 
mission of the scholar, the triumphs of science, and the con- 
servative influence of civilization and of law, are destined to, 
be commensurate with the wide extension of the race. 

Wherever man exists, there may be heard a brother’s voice, 
pleading for a brother’s rights, and protesting against personal, 
social and political violence and wrong. Wars, oppressions, 
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and military conquests, which would have a seeming reason, if 
one nation might arrogate to itself a higher or more excellent 
origin than another, are prohibited by the fandamental organic 
law of human nature. 

(2.) The popular infidelity of the day, superficial and flip- 
pant, is accustomed to assail the Bible, and to sneer at its pre- 
tensions to divine authority, on the ground of its teachings 
concerning the unity and origin of mankind. It flatters the 
self-complacency of the Anglo-Saxon to imagine that he be- 
longs to a superior as well as to a conquering race. It seems 
to justify, or at least to palliate violence and wrong, to believe 
that there are ¢enfertor races, made like the brutes to be in sub- 
jection and to serve. And it obviates the necessity of self- 
denying missionary efforts to suppose that certain races are not 
improvable, that they are hopelessly degraded, and destined 
to remain permanently in a savage state, or to disappear before 
the march of the conquering races. 

(3.) The specific unity and common origin of the race is a 
subject of practical interest and of momentous import ; for it 
is connected inseparably with the doctrine of salvation. It is 
a question of vast importance whether the nature which fell in 
Eden is that which we inherit, and whether the humanity 
which we wear was embraced in the work of redemption. 

The specific diversity of the races is a hypothesis at war 
with the comprehensive unity of Redemption, as well as with 
its universal applicability to the varieties of mankind. The 
fall precedes redemption, and redemption implies the unity of 
the race ; for He who shed his blood for us was made subject 
to law in human form, that he might redeem us who were 
under the law, and purify us from all unrighteousness. The 
Gospel is adapted to all classes and conditions of men, even 
the most degraded and hopeless of the so-called inferior races. 
It knows no degrees of latitude or longitude. It has made 
conquests among all nations and tribes, thus illustrating its 
power ; and it is destined to universal supremacy. It recog- 
nizes in the great commission the unity of the race ; and the 
command is, “ Go ye into all the earth and preach the Gospel to 

31 
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every creature, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and Jo, I am with you alway, even 
to the end of the world.” 

(4.) The moral effects of the doctrine of the unity of man- 
kind, upon the peace and welfare of nations, cannot be too 
highly estimated nor too dearly prized. 

Who can calculate the effects of such a conviction—wWE ARE 
ALL BRETHREN—the influence it would exert on the well-being 
of states and empires, extending the spirit of love and of life 
to all classes of men—freemen, claiming their rights and privi- 
leges in the common inheritance, as children of the universal 
Father—a spectacle to the world and to the angels, than which 
none is more sublime or pleasing to God; a generation of the 
world’s population taking up the confession of unity, fraternity, 
and equality, uttering it boldly, and proclaiming it from nation 
to nation, and around the globe; inangurating the era of a 
congress of nations, and giving assurance of the peace of the 
world. 





Arr. IV.—CRITICAL THOUGHTS ON NEW TESTA- 
MENT TEXTS. 


By Howarp Crossy, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 


1. Perhaps the most perplexing and most discussed passage 
in the New Testament is that found in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. ix, verses 16 and 17. 

In our English version the words run thus; “For where a 
testament is, there must also of necessity be the death of the tes- 
tator. For a testament is of force after men are dead : otherwise 
it is of no strength at all while the testator liveth.” In the 
Greek the passage has this form; "Omov yap dia0jnn, Oavarov 
avayKn pépecbar tov drabeuévov. ArabijKn yap ént vexpois BeBaia. 
érel pfrote loyver Ste $i 6 duabéuevoc. The difficulty is not in 
the words as they stand in these verses by themselves, but in 
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their meaning as related to the context. Considered apart 
from the connection, the passage presents a statement just in 
itself, and fully supported in both vocabulary and syntax by 
the Greek. The statement affirms that the death of a testator 
is necessary before a will or testament can have an efficient 
force. This is sufficiently clear in itself, but it is difficult to 
apply the figure to Christ. A testator’s death gives efficiency 
to his will, simply by taking him out of the way, thus allowing 
the benefits of property, which terminated in him, while he 
was alive, to flow on to the heirs for their enjoyment. The 
death causes a transfer of the property. Such is the charac- 
teristic of a testator’s death as regards his testament. But 
there is nothing analogous to this in Christ’s death. His death 
is a purchase of property for us, a property which by the very 
nature of the case he never did and never could himself enjoy. 
That property is our salvation. 

But besides this inapplicability of the figure to Christ, it is 
inapplicable to the preceding and succeeding verses. The pre- 
ceding verses treat of Christ as the sacrifice for sin, thus; ‘if 
the blood of bulls and goats — sanctifieth, etc., how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science ?” (ver. 13, 14). The 15th verse speaks again of his 
death as a means of redemption, whereby the promise of an 
eternal inheritance may be received by the called. This use 
of the word “inheritance” is the only thing which agrees 
with the idea of a testament and a testator. For the word 
twice translated “testament” in the 15th verse cannot refer 
to a testament, because a mediator of the testament is men- 
tioned, and how can there be a mediator to a man’s last will? 
And, again, the Mosaic dispensation is called “ the first testa- 
ment,” in which there is acknowledged to be no likeness what- 
ever toa will. The Greek word d:a@f«n (the word used in 
these passages) means both “ covenant” and “testament.” It 
occurs in the New Testament thirty-three times, and is trans- 
lated in our version by “ testament” thirteen times and by 
“covenant” twenty times. It occurs seventeen times in this 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and is translated of these six times as 
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“ testament ” and eleven times as “covenants.” Moreover, the 
phrase “ mediator of a covenant” is found in chap. viii, 6, and in 
chap. xii, 24, where its correctness is evident ; and the Mosaic 
dispensation is called a ‘‘ covenant” most properly in chap. 
viii, 9. Hence we see conclusively that the word twice trans- 
lated “ testament ” in verse 15 of the chapter before us should 
be rendered ‘ covenant ” in both cases. 

A covenant, made good by the sacrifice of Christ, is therefore 
the leading thought in the context immediately preceding our 
passage. ) ; 

The succeeding verses (18-22) show, that the blood of saeri- 
fices had to be used in all the Mosaic service. And then verse 
23 points us to Christ’s blood, as used in the same manner in 
our spiritual service. As the argument proceeds, this blood of 
Christ is again mentioned as the basis of a covenant (chap. x, 16- 
. 19). A covenant, made good by the sacrifice of Christ, is there- 
fore the leading thought in the context immediately succeed- 
ing our passage. Now, are we to suppose that two short 
verses, comprising our passage (and using the same important 
word with the context), are thrust in between two parts of a re- 
gular discussion of Christ’s sacrifice, with a meaning totally 
different? The contexts refer, as we have seen, to @ covenant 
made good by the sacrifice of Christ, but this passage inserted 
is alleged to refer to @ testament, put into force by the demies 
of Christ. 

The manifold interpreters of this disputed passage may be 
classed under three heads. First are those who take the Eng- 
lish version as it is, and say, that the apostle intended to min- 
gle the two notions of covenant and testament, and that he 
turns on the word “ inheritance ” (in ver. 15.) from the former 
to the latter. The reply to these commentators is that such a 
transference of meaning is wnnecessary and harsh, and hence 
the interpretation is contrary to the received rules of exegesis. 
It is unnecessary, because by preserving the notions of cove- 
nant and sacrifice, we can make a meaning equally good upon 
the whole with theirs. It is harsh, because the beautiful ar- 
gument regarding the sacrifice is abruptly suspended, and then 
as abruptly resumed. 
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The second and larger class of interpreters, especially the 
later ones, acknowledge the translation of dtajxn in all this 
chapter to be “covenant,” and then read the disputed passage 
thus; “for where a covenant is, there must also of necessity be the 
death of the victim ; for a covenant is of force over dead victims ; 
otherwise ut is of no strength at all while the victim liveth.” This 
reads smoothly enough in English and satisfies the context. 
But there are several objections to this use of the Greek. 
Only one however seems really unanswerable. Itisthis. The 
word translated “ victim ” never has that meaning, and by all 
analogy cannot have it. It occurs in the New Testament five 
times (besides this passage), and is uniformly referred to the 
maker of the covenant. In the classical writers it occurs in 
the same invariable sense, as the maker of the covenant or 
will. Scholefield acknowledges this difficulty, and yet boldly 
calls it here an daz Aeyduevor, and rides over it. Yet no one 
can read his four pages upon this matter, without perceiving 
that he feels very uneasy in his bold riding. 

The third class of interpreters, like the first, take the Eng- 
lish version as correct, but would have dia6jxn rendered “ tes- 
tament” everywhere. This class show such a blind disregard 
for propriety in rhetoric that we shall consider it enough to 
mention them. 

If the second interpretation could avoid the difficulty with 
the word dcabéuevos, which its advocates translate “ victim ” or 
“ mediating sacrifice,” it would probably be received by all 
good critics. We propose to remove that difficulty by a trans- 
lation which preserves to draBéyevog its well-acknowledged 
meaning, while the general signification of the passage re- 
mains in accordance with the second interpretation. We re- 
peat the Greek and under it our suggested rendering. 

“Orov yap dtabjKn, Oavarov dvayKn pépecBat Tov diabepévov. 
Atabijkn yap éni vexpois BeBata, éret pirrote loyier Ore CG 6 dtabE- 
wevos. Hor where there is a covenant, it is necessary for a death 
to be brought by the covenant-maker ; for a covenant is firm 
over dead victims, since never has the covenant-maker power 
while the victims live. In the former clause, tod diabenévov is 
regarded as equivalent to dd tov diabepévov, the omission being 
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familiar to every scholar. The only harshness is in giving, in 
the latter clauses, /oyte: a nominative (6 drabéuevos), which seems 
naturally to belong to ¢7. This can be explained by supposing 
the writer to have finished his sentence before he wrote the 
last word, (6 dvaBéyevos), having the covenant-maker in his 
mind as the nominative to ioyéet, from the necessity of the ar- 
gument, thus: ‘the covenant-maker must introduce a death, 
since the covenant-maker has no power without a death.” But 
feeling that the interposed sentence (d:a0qxn yap éni vexpois 
BeBaia) might prevent the reader from supposing the right 
nominative to loyte, he adds 6 diabépevos at the end of the 
whole, the ¢7 naturally being associated with the vexpois. 

2. There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God, 
for he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his 
own works as God did from his. Heb. iv, 9, 10. 

"Apa dtoAsinetat caBBatiouds TH Aa@ Tov Geov, 6 yap eiceAPav 
ele THY KaTadravowyv adtov Kal abtos KaTémavoev amd TOY Epywv 
abrov, Gorep dtd THv ldiwy 6 Ged. The trouble in this passage 
is to account for the “for” (yap). We should have expected 
“and” («a?), as it only introduces an additional fact and not a 
reason. There remains a rest for God’s people—that is one 
fact. Moreover, this rest is like God’s rest—that is another 
fact. <A careful translation will bring out the force of the 
“for,” and correct our English non sequitur. The writer has 
just shown that the rest promised by God (through David) to 
his people could not be the rest which Joshua found for Israel 
in Canaan. This rest which God promises, the writer constantly 
calls xatanavorv. The conclusion in the 9th verse would thus 
naturally be “there remaineth, therefore, a xatamavors to the 
people of God.” Instead of that the Apostle writes “ there 
remaineth, therefore, a ca8Batcopds to the people of God.” The 
objection would promptly arise—why a caSBarionds and not 
a katanavots? The answer is in the 10th verse “for he that 
is entered into his kataéravorg hath ceased from his own works, 
as God did from his.” The 10th verse is thus a reason for using 
caBBattouos in the 9th verse. The English might, therefore, 
read.thus: ‘“ There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbath-rest to the peo- 
ple of God, for he that is entered into his rest hath likewise rested 
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from his own works as God did from his,” and thus his rest is a 
Sabbath-rest. By our received text the meaning of the 10th 
verse is entirely lost, the word ‘“ Sabbath-rest” (oaBBarcopdc), 
on which its whole meaning hinges, being unseen. 

3. And from the days of John the Baptist until now, the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. 
Matt. xi. 12. ’Ard d8 tOv quepGv Iwkvvov rod Bamiotov Ewe dpte 
9 Baotdeia TOV odpavey BraceTaL, Kal Biacrai apTracotoy avTiy. 
The usual interpretation of this passage regards the “ violent” 
and the ‘ violence” as referring to the earnest seekers for the 
truth and their earnestness. People rush with impetuosity into 
the refuge of Christ’s Church, with such impetuosity as charac- 
terizes the storming of a city by zealous troops. But Schoettgen 
and some others prefer to take the text in a more literal sig- 
nification, and read it thus: “The kingdom of heaven is vio- 
lently attacked by its enemies, and those who wish to get the 
admission to it must fight their way in.” But why is not 
Schoettgen consistent, and having referred Gcacerat to the vio- 
lent attacks of the enemies of the Church, why does he not 
refer Baoral to the same? His double reference seems to be 
exceedingly arbitrary. Another class of interpreters, who 
hold to the common interpretation of Grégerar, imitate Schoett- 
gen’s inconsistency by making (acral refer to the meaner 
portion of the people, whom the Pharisees regarded as usurp- 
ers and invaders in embracing the Gospel! Whatever be our 
rendering of the Greek, it certainly seems evident that Biace- 
tat and facta? must receive a similar treatment with each 
other. And why should not that rendering have reference to 
the enemies of the Church? The spirit of the context is a 
complaint against unbelief. With all John’s excellence, the 
Jews rejected him; and when Christ came, they basely as- 
saulted him. So Jesus and John are compared to children 
sitting in the markets and saying to their fellows, “ We have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented ;” and then the evangelist 
adds, “‘ for John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say 


he hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
and they say, ‘ Behold a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber.’ ” 
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Keeping this contextual force in view, the most natural para- 
phrase of the text would be this: “John was very great, but 
the kingdom of heaven has greater glory than even John’s 
preaching (ver. 11); yet great as is the kingdom of heaven, it 
is basely assaulted and its assailants plunder it.” The English 
phrase “take it by force” is not the only rendering for épma- 
Covory adtiv. We prefer “ plunder it.” In this way Demos- 
thenes frequently uses the word dpmagev; as for example, 
tiv 8 'EAAdda rraoav épetis obtwot Didumrmos apragwy od Adbrer; 
The Church was never taken by its enemies, but has often 
been plundered. 

The corresponding passage in Luke xvi, 16, reads thus in 
our English Bible: ‘‘Since that time the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man presseth into it.” The Greek of the 
latter clause, which is all that concerns our question, is, még elg 
avtiy Bugera. Here is Bragerac again. Instead of “every 
man presseth into it,” we propose “ every man (i.e. a multi- 
tude) assaults it.” To support this reading of Biacerac with elc, 
we quote Demosthenes de Halonneso, chap. 7, kataxatboag tijv 
xXapav Kat elg tag TOAEIg Bracipevos, “having laid waste the 
country with fire, and having assaulted the cities.” 





Art. V—RENAN ON JOB AND CANTICLES. 


Le Livre ve Jos, traduit de V Hebreu, avec une étude sur Page 
et le caractére du potéme. Par Exnest Renan. Deuxidme 
édition. Paris. 1860. 

Le Cantique pres Cantiquss, traduit de  Hébreu, avec une 
étude sur le plan, l’dge et le caractére du poéme. Par Ernest 
Renan. Paris. 1860. 8vo, pp. xiv, 210. 


Tue author of these treatises is not quite forty years of age, 
but he ranks already as one of the ablest and most eloquent of 
French scholars. Having given early indications of great 
talent, he was educated for the church, and entered upon the 
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study of theology in a Roman Catholic seminary at Paris. 
But his free spirit and active curiosity could not endure the 
trammels of a traditional faith; he quitted the seminary, cut 
loose from ecclesiastical associations, and, earning his bread 
by private instruction, devoted himself to study. He pursued 
with great assiduity the oriental languages, and in 1847 gained 
the Volney prize by an essay which was the basis of an ex- 
tended work published in 1855, under the title, Histoire géné- 
vale et systéme comparé des langues sémitiques. In 1850 he 
received an appointment as attaché of the manuscript depart- 
ment of the national library—a position, which leaves him free 
to follow his scholarly tastes. He is a prolific writer; and has 
contributed a number of articles to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Le Journal de V Instruction Publique, ete., which are 
all marked by boldness of thought and eloquence of style. 
Within the last three years, he has begun to write on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the two works mentioned at the head 
of this article are the product of his activity in this direction. 

The work on Job consists of two parts: a translation of the 
text, and an essay on the literary history and character of the 
book. The translation is carefully made and displays Renan’s 
skill in the use of words, but it appeals chiefly to the French 
public; the essay may invite the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the study of the Old Testament. Renan’s position 
and influence entitle his opinions to notice, if not to criticism. 

In regard to the date of the book of Job, Renan agrees with 
the great majority of living scholars, who have receded from 
the opinion of Le Clerc and others, that it was not written until 
the captivity. Renan is inclined to assign it to the eighth 
century, the age of the prophets Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

“It is at this period, midway in the history of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel—a period when the ancient nomadic spirit was far from being 
extinct, and when the important reforms of the time of Josiah had not yet 
given that powerful impulse to the nation, which predestined it to so extra- 
ordinary a career, that I prefer to place the composition of the book of Job.” 

Several parts of the book of Job have been held by some 
critics to be not the work of the original author, but added by a 
later hand. In discussing the genuineness of these portions, 
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Renan is comparatively conservative. He confesses freely 
that upon the first perusal many circumstances seem to favor 
the idea of interpolation; but he remarks, that the Hebrews 
and oriental authors in general held ideas respecting composi- 
tion very different from our own. Their conceptions of logical 
consecutiveness, of dramatic’ unity, and even of rhythmical 
effect, were much less definite than those of the Greeks and 
Romans, and we must be careful not to see interpolations or 
retouches, wherever the want of connection surprises us. Thus 
he does not consider as additional the prologue and epilogue, 
without which the poem would be unintelligible. 

The reasons for denying the authenticity of the second part 
of chap. xxvii seem to him even less decisive. The opinion 
also of Ewald, who looks upon the descriptions of Behemoth 
and Leviathan as interpolated, rests upon no better foundation. 
The style of this fragment appears to M. Renan to be that of 
the finest portions of the poem. In no part do we find greater 
strength or more sonorous parallelism ; every thing indicates 
that this singular portion is from the,same hand (though 
wrought from different materials) as the rest of Jehovah’s dis- 
course. 

It is only, according to M. Renan, against the discourse of 
Elihu that decisive and insuperable objections may be raised. 
It disturbs the arrangement of the poem; its language differs 
from that of the remainder of the work; and considerations 
of taste also condemn this fragment. For these reasons M. 
Renan admits that the disconrse of Elihu was interpolated at 
a later age than that in which the book of Job had assumed 
the form in which we find it. But it is impossible to say 
whether this insertion immediately followed the completion of 
the poem, or whether a long interval separated the two. Who 
knows, asks M. Renan, if the author himself, taking up his 
work after a long interval, at an epoch when he had lost his in- 
‘ gpiration and his style, did not think that he might perfect his 
poem by the addition of this fragment, which in reality in- 
jures it ? 

Concerning the spirit and character of the book, we shall 
leave M. Renan to speak for himself. 
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“Not for a moment,” he says, “in this strange book, do we cease to feel 
vibrating those fine and delicate touches, which make the grand poetical 
creations of Greece and Judah so perfect an imitation of nature. Entire 
phases of the human soul are indeed wanting, and a sort of grand inflexi- 
bility gives to the poem an aspect of hardness and brazen terror; but the 
position of man in this world, his mysterious struggle against an opposing 
but unseen power, his equally justified alternations of submission and revolt, 
have never inspired so eloquent a lament. The greatness of human nature 
consists in a contradiction, by which all wise men have been impressed, and 
which is the prolific mother of all high thought and noble philosophy ; on 
one side, conscience endorsing right and moral obligation as the highest 
realities; on the other, the experience of every day inexplicably belying 
these profound aspirations; whence has risen a sublime lamentation, which, 
beginning at the creation of the world, will till the end of time bear toward 
heaven the solemn protest of man’s moral nature. The poem of Job is the 
most sublime expression of this cry of thesoul. In it blasphemy encroaches 
upon adoration, or rather it is itself a hymn of praise, since it is but an ap- 
peal to God against the voids which conscience finds in the work of God. 
The pride of the nomad, his cold, severe religion, far removed from any 
thing like devotion, his haughty self-assertion, alone explain this singular 
combination of lofty faith and audacious stubbornness.” 


After having proved the absence in Hebrew writing of the 
method, or scientific exactitude, which we find in the literature 
of Greece, M. Renan justifies the fact in these terms : 


“Tf the point in question were a problem accessible to the human mind, 
it would be shocking to find the rules of scientific investigation so grossly 
violated. But the question which the author proposes to himself is pre- 
cisely that with which every thinker struggles without being able to solve 
it; his perplexities, his solicitude, this manner of turning over in all direc- 
tions the fatal name without finding its import, involve much more philoso- 
phy than the positive scholasticism, which. pretends to silence the doubts of 
reason by responses apparently indisputable. Contradiction in such matters 
is the sign of truth, for the little which is revealed to man of the plan of the 
universe is reduced to a few.curves and a few veins, of which the funda- 
mental law is but vaguely seen, and which aspires to attach itself to the 
greatness of infinity. To maintain at one and the same time the eternal 
necessities of the heart, the affirmations of the moral sense, the protestations 
of conscience and the testimony of fact, this is wisdom. The predominant 
thought of the book of Job is thus one of perfect truth. It is the grandest 
lesson ever given to intemperate dogmatism ; and to the pretensions of the 
shallow mind meddling with theology ; it is in one sense the highest result 
of all philosophy, for it declares that man can only veil his face before the 
infinite problem which the government of the world presents to his contem- 
plation.” 


>. 
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The book of Job is the expression of the incurable trouble, 
which engrossed the conscience ‘at the epoch when the old 
patriarchal theory, founded only on the promises of a terres- 
trial life, became insufficient. The author sees the feebleness 
of this theory ; he revolts with good reason against the crying 
injustice which a superficial interpretation of the decrees of 
Providence brings with it; but he finds no outlet in the closed 
circle from which man can escape only by a daring appeal to 
the future. 


“Three thousand years have passed over the problem agitated by the 
wise men of Idumea, and in spite of the progress of philosophic method it 
cannot be said that it has made one step toward a solution. Looked at 
with reference to the rewards and punishments of the individual, this world 
will be an object of eternal dispute, and God will always forcibly give the 
lie to the clumsy apologists who seek to defend Providence on this desperate 
ground. The scandal which the Psalmist experienced in beholding the 
peace of the wicked, and the wrath of God against the prosperity of the 
ungodly, are sentiments which have been justified throughout all time. 
But that which neither the Psalmist nor the author of the book of Job 
could comprehend, that which a succession of schools, the intermixture of 
races, a prolonged education of the moral sense could alone reveal, we have 
learned. Beyond the chimerical justice which the superficial good sense of 
all ages has sought to find in the government of the universe, we perceive 
far higher laws and a more exalted purpose, without the knowledge of which 
human affairs must seem but a tissue of iniquities. The future of the indi- 
vidual man has become no clearer, and perhaps it is well that an eternal veil 
should cover truths which are worthless except when they are the offspring 
of a pure heart; but a word, which neither Job nor his friends pronounce, 
has acquired a sublime meaning and an inestimable value: duty, with its 
incalculable philosophic consequences, in being laid upon all, resolves all 
doubts, reconciles all oppositions, and becomes a foundation on which to 
reconstruct all that reason destroys or abandons. Thanks to this revelation 
without ambiguity or doubt, we are able to declare that he who has chosen 
the right is the truly wise man. Such an one will be immortal ; for his works 
shall live in the eventual triumph of justice, an epitome of the divine work 
which mankind is accomplishing.” 


Such is the fallacious morality, which aims at solving the 
profoundest problems without recognizing the idea of God or 
of individual immortality. Out of all Kant’s philosophy only 
the categorical imperative has been retained, which is a 
thorough absurdity, a tree without roots as it is without fruit, 
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from the moment when it no longer holds fast, as its indispens- 
able sanction, to faith in God and in a future life. It is simply, 
with a more finished style, the gross positivism of Auguste 
Comte and his school. It believes only in the world of matter 
and of the senses, or at most in the laws of celestial mechan- 
ism; and it. thinks itself greatly in advance of Job and his 
friends in reducing all the hopes of humanity to this derisive 
prospect : 


“The wicked man, whether foolish or frivolous, shall perish forever, in the 
_ sense, that he has contributed nothing to the general result of the labor 
of his race; but the votary of things beautiful and good will partake of the 
immortality of that which he has loved... . . . The works of the man 
of genius and the good man alone escape the universal decadence, for they 
only are counted among things surely attained, and their fruits go on in- 
creasing even when an ungrateful humanity has utterly forgotten them.” 


In the above notice of Renan’s work on Job, we have been 
occupied chiefly with the speculative and religious position of 
the author, so that in sketching his volume on Canticles we 
may confine our attention to his critical results. Renan re- 
gards the Song of Solomon as dramatic, though it does not 
present the progressive plot, nor maintain the unities of time 
and place, which belong to the fully developed drama. It 
was perhaps designed to be recited or acted in some rude way 
at a marriage entertainment. This theory of the character of 
the poem is by no means new. It was originally propounded 
by a certain Jacobi near the end of the last century, and has 
since been advocated by Herder, Umbreit,! Ewald and other 
eminent Biblical scholars. These writers, though differing 
widely in details, all make the book consist in the dramatic 
evolution of the incidents of a simple story. The design of 
the story is to glorify a virtuous affection, and “to display the 
victory of humble and constant love over the temptations of 
wealth and royalty.” The heroine is a maiden of the village 
of Shulem in the tribe of Issachar, who is carried off by the 
attendants of King Solomon, while they are scouring Northern 
Palestine in search of candidates for his harem. Transported 
to the splendor of Solomon’s court, she resists its enticements 
and remains faithful in her attachment to a young shepherd of 
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her native village. The king is compelled to abandon his 
suit, the maiden is recovered by her lover, and the two renew 
their vows. This, according to Renan, is the simple story of 
the poem. The story is brought out in the form of dialogue, 
in which we find the expression of feelings proper to the seve- 
ral characters of the piece, but without the clear progression 
and verisimilitude of the Greek and Roman drama. It was 
perhaps performed at wedding festivals, but not with the ma- 
chinery of the modern stage. The actors were probably all 
present during the representation, the maiden, the peasant, and 
Solomon, as principal actors, standing in the front, the court 
ladies, chorus, etc., a little behind them. In the imperfection 
of scenic display and dramatic structure, the Canticles may be 
compared with the sacred dramas of the middle ages. 

As to date of the poem, Renan rejects the view of those 
who place its composition in the last times of the Hebrew 
literature. The currency of this view Renan ascribes to the 
imperfect method of the school of Gesenius, which sought to 
fix the age of Hebrew books by reference to linguistic pecu- 
liarities, with little regard to historical and literary consider- 
ations. The Chaldaic coloring of the Canticles always tinged 
the dialects of the North, and perhaps also the popular lan- 
guage of the South. There is no phrase or word (except the 
word paradise) which may not be explained by the probable 
locality or purpose of the writer. This word, it is true, seems 
to have entered the Hebrew, as it entered the Greek language, 
at alate period. But it may have been added by a copyist 
or redactor; and, at any rate, ought not to outweigh strong 
opposing reasons. The title, on the other hand, ascribes the 
book to Solomon; but this has no more authority than the 
inscriptions of the Psalms and cannot overcome internal evi- 
dence. The prevailing tone of the piece Renan thinks to be 
inconsistent with a Solomonic authorship. The manners of 
Solomon’s court are not presented in a favorable light. The 
republican simplicity of ancient Israel is still dear to the writer, 
and he is not inclined to commend the king who did more to 
destroy it than any other monarch. For the same reason, the 
writer could not have lived in a late period. Time gathered a 
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halo of glory around the name of Solomon, and in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles he is magnified in every way. There 
is, also, one particular which, in the view of M. Renan, carries 
the book almost to the age of Solomon. In vi, 4, the heroine 
is compared to the beauty of Tirzah and of Jerusalem. The 
poet seems to place Tirzah in the same rank with Jerusalem. 
Tirzah was the capital of the kingdom of Israel from the reign 
of Jeroboam to that of Omri, i. e. from 975 to 924. In 923 
Omri built Samaria, which became henceforth the capital of 
the northern kingdom. From that time, Tirzah disappeared 
from history, and its fall was so complete that its situation is 
wholly-unknown. It is improbable that a writer in the last 
days of the kingdom would have placed it in such striking 
contrast with Jerusalem. 

The plan of the Canticles, as determined by M. Renan, ex- 
cludes from the book any religious or mystical meaning. He 
remarks that the only plausible argument for the allegorical 
interpretation is derived from the existence of an erotic form 
of mystical poetry in the Indian and Persian literature. But 
this poetry is of recent origin, the product of a degenerate 
age, when genuine poetical feeling had died out and a fond- 
ness for artificiality and fanciful conceits had taken its place. 
In India, at least, it would seem that the allegorizing taste and 
exegesis preceded the allegorical poems and occasioned their 
composition. Much of the poetry, which has been reckoned 
in this class, had in the intention of its authors no religious 
import. Thus the hidden meaning of the poems of the Persian 
Hafiz exists only in the fancy of the commentators. Moreover 
the refinements of mysticism were utterly foreign to the simple 
and vigorous spirit of the old Hebrew. An erotic poem with 
a hidden religious meaning among the Hebrews of the tenth 
century before Christ would have been the strangest of ana- 
chronisms. The allegorical interpretation, which has prevailed 
both among Jews and Christians, sprang up with the form- 
ation of the Canon. The Song of Songs, rescued from destrue- 
tion amid the general shipwreck of the old Hebrew literature, 
became in the Persian period an object of reverence, and, as 
the religious spirit grew more intense, an object of religious 
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reverence. This sought its justification in a spiritual sense, 
until at length the allegorical interpretation gained general 
currency, shortly before the Christian era. It has ever since 
continued the interpretation of the church, yet it is wholly 
baseless and must disappear before sound criticism. But 
though the Song of Songs is a love poem, it is nevertheless, 
says Renan, worthy of a place in the sacred book. It exalts 
above mere sensual passion the power of a virtuous affection. 


“Let us place it boldly in the ark where holy things are kept; let us allow 
the theologian to believe that to save the honor of the old Canticles it is ne- 
cessary to travesty it; and for those who would defend that obsolete inter- 
pretation by reasons of expediency, let us recall the answer of Niebuhr to 
a young clergyman who was troubled by the necessity of admitting a love- 
song into the Biblical Canon: ‘For myself,’ promptly replied that eminent 
critic, ‘I should think that the Bible lacked something, if there was found 
in it no expression for what is deepest and strongest in the feelings of human 
nature.’ ”’ 


Our, object in the above sketch has not been criticism ; we 
have thought merely to illustrate Renan’s method of handling 
the Hebrew Scriptures. His influence is not inconsiderable, 
and every student of the Bible will be interested in knowing 
something of the tone and teaching of his works. 





Art. VI—FISHER’S SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Occasional Sermons and Addresses. By Samurt W. Fisuer, 
D.D., President of Hamilton College. New-York: Mason 
Brothers. 1861. 


Tus volume is made up of detached treatises on distinct, 
yet for the most part related, themes. Each one is complete 
in itself and independent of the others in its discussion. They 
were prepared, each for its occasion and for its individual end, 
and manifestly without any reference to their future collection 
in a volume. But there is a harmony between the various 
parts, which could hardly have been better secured had the 
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author, from the preparation of the first to that of the last, de- 
signed eventually to combine them. 

This coincidence, manifestly undesigned, is evidence of such 
mental excellence as highly commends Dr. Fisher for the im- 
portant position which he holds as President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. There are few situations where harmony of mental ope- 
rations is more effective for good, and where frequent discre- 
pancy of sentiment is more potential for evil, than in that of a 
teacher of youth. 

The one type of mind secures influence at once, in that it 
furnishes evidence that its opinions have not been lightly 
adopted, but gravely weighed and put, each one in its proper 
place, compared with and adjusted to all the others. Dr. 
Griffin used familiarly to say, that he had a pigeon-hole in his 
mind for every principle which he had carefully considered 
and settled, and that there he kept it for the comparison and 
decision of other questions. 

But the other style of mind which has no fixed principles, 
which adopts an opinion to-day and discards it for a contrary 
one to-morrow, is unsafe in its teachings, unreliable in its de- 
cisions, and impotent in its influence over other minds. Asa 
certain learned Professor—who shall be nameless—in one of 
our literary institutions, would at one time before his class 
vehemently advocate a certain theory in ethics, or a certain 
opinion in exegesis, or a certain doctrine in theology, and a 
few days afterwards, perhaps, assume and maintain an entirely 
contrary position, thus paralysing all his influence as a teacher. 

The mind of Dr. Fisher, as developed in this volume, shows 
itself possessed of a symmetry of proportion, a harmony of 
movement, combined with standard principles, that must, 
when perceived and appreciated, give him magnetic power 
over youth. : 

But we proceed to specify more in detail the contents of the 
volume. It consists of “Educational Discourses,” “ Literary 
Addresses,” ‘ Historical Discourses and Essays,” and “ Occa- 
sional Sermons ;” four of each class. 

The Discourses on Education will naturally, from the au- 
thor’s position, attract most attention. These will be regard- 

32 
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ed as an index of his views on the great subject of education. 
Though some of his opinions may be somewhat novel, and 
perhaps not very generally received—we refer especially to 
what he says on making the Bible a text-book in colleges— 
yet we think they will bear to be canvassed. And his views 
generally on the subject of education will not, we think, be 
considered by the public as unworthy the head of an import- 
ant collegiate institution. 

The importance of a ‘sound mind in a sound body ” is hap- 
pily illustrated in the following extract : 


‘There is indeed a much more intimate connection between the highest 
efforts of mind and a sound constitution, than we are ordinarily ready to 
admit. We discourse of the superiority of the soul to the body, until we 
half persuade ourselves the one is almost complete without the other. 

“We call up instances of men, who, like Calvin, with a feeble frame, have 
undergone prodigious intellectual labor; but we forget how these very men 
have generally died before their time: we forget how many minds have 
been crippled and rendered useless by ill health: we mark the exceptions 
and lose sight of the rule. The steam is useless unless your boiler be 
staunch; your mental culture will never qualify you for protracted and 
high-wrought thought, unless you have physical stamina to sustain you in 
the effort. There is nothing that so tasks the power of endurance as the 
incessant mental toil required of most of our professional and educated men ; 
and he, who comes forth to his work with a hale constitution, has an advan- 
tage inestimable above his feeble and broken compeer. It was due largely 
to his high health and strong constitution, established by early toil, that 
Washington bore up the burden of so immense a responsibility, for so many 
years of public life. 

“Tt was his early drill in the army that imparted to him, whose illustrious 
name this institution bears, the vital force that sustained him in his gigan- 
tic labors, which, while they won the gratitude of a nation, gave him the 
highest seat among the great intellects of the Revolution.” 


There is great force in the above statements. It needs no 
demonstration to prove that a feeble body, ceteris paribus, 
will not enable its possessor to achieve those intellectual con- 
quests to which it is equal when the body is active and strong. 
Daniel Webster, for example, with his stalwart frame, put 
forth at times efforts of mind, without any sensible effect upon 
‘him, which would have prostrated almost any man of feeble 
constitution. It is related of him that he was at a social party, 
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on the evening of his first day’s reply to Col. Hayne, fresh and 
in good spirits, after speaking under great excitement four or 
five hours. During the evening, he fell in with Col. Hayne, 
and the following jeu d@ esprit passed between them. Mr. 
Webster said : Good evening, Colonel, how do you do?” The 
latter playfully replied: “I am but just alive from your un- 
merciful handling of me to-day. I hope you will spare me 
to-morrow.” Mr. Webster pleasantly answered: “Ah! no, 
no, Colonel, I have not done with you yet. Gird yourself up 
like a man. To-morrow shall be as this day, and much 
more abundant.” 

Great intellectual efforts of one, two, or three days’ contin- 
uance, often bring down men of delicate frame with nervous 
exhaustion, or some other form of suffering. But it has never 
come to onr knowledge that Mr. Webster was thus affected. 
Now, with Mr. Webster compare Rufus Choate in this respect. 
Mr. Choate, after one of his great efforts at the bar, would 
often have to keep his room for one, two, or three days. We 
know very well that Choate and Webster were very different 
men in their emotional, as well as in their physical natures. 
But we think if Mr. Choate had possessed the physical frame 
of Mr. Webster, his intellectual efforts would have exhausted 
him less, and he would have lived to a much greater age than 
he did. As it was, the working of his mind in his compara- 
tively slender body, resembled the movement of the heaviest 
machinery in a frame-work of slight and frail construction. 
But we cannot pursue this topic further, either in the way.of 
theory or illustration. Let it suffice to say, that it is one of 
superlative importance, and that, if a man would accomplish 
the most for God and his race, he must see to it that his phy- 
sical powers are in strong and healthy action. And that in- 
structor of youth, whether he be President of a college or la- 
boring in a much more humble way, who either ignores, or 
gives no attention to, this branch of education fails in the dis- 
charge of a part of his duty. 

But we proceed to consider a more important topic, which 
Dr. Fisher discusses at length in this Address. This topic is 
Religious Education. Of such education he proposes that the 
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Bible shall be made not only the basis, but the text-book. He 
discusses the subject with great earnestness and force; and 
his views are eminently just and worthy an educator of the 
youth of a Christian people. 

We have not room for extended extracts, but make one, 
which will give an idea of his general views. 


“In point of fact, how is it that science is most successfully taught in 
this stage of education? Is it not by a direct study of facts, of laws, of 
problems ? 

“Why is it not sufficient for the teacher to lecture on the beauties of 
Tacitus or Aischylus, on mental and moral philosophy, on mathematics and 
chemistry? Because these young minds must first be made intimately ac- 
quainted with the language of Tacitus and Aischylus, with the facts on 
which mental and moral science is based, and the nature of the truths that 
constitute mathematical science, before you can advance with them to a de- 
monstration of that which is pure science. The lecturer on chemistry, and 
geology, and botany, takes the facts first, and familiarises the mind with 
them by a series of actual experiments ; and then there is a foundation on 
which to build up a regular system of organic law. Now this method of 
education, which must be pursued whenever thorough scientific education 
is effected, is just that which ought to be pursued in the department of 
Christian science. Instead of leaving the Bible, the grand embodiment of 
all the facts of the Christian system, on the shelf for four long years, during 
the most fruitful period of life, at the very time when the principles and 
facts that bear the finest fruit in our after-career, take root, we must take 
it down; we must make it the book which our youth shall study, study 
from Genesis to Revelation, study in its history, its laws, its prophecy, its 
poetry, its philosophy, its theology, its Christology. We teach science by 
a thorough examination of those works which constitute its clearest exposi- 
tion; we take the finest classic writers to teach language, the ablest mathe- 
matical works to teach mathematics ; we gather up the most striking facts 
of natural science wherewith to experiment ; we analyse the works of the 
ablest reasoners to obtain a mastery of logic, and of the most eloquent ora- 
tors to enter into the science of rhetoric; and when God has given us the 
finest product of his wisdom, pregnant with the grandest forms of thought, 
rich in the most remarkable history, full of those facts, which running 
through more than 4000 years, culminate at last in the most wonderful cre- 
ation of humanity, in the most amazing exhibition of divinity, and the full 
development of a system of truth vital to the redemption of the soul; shall 
we, having charge of youth in the very years when they are most impress- 
ible, shall we not induct them thoroughly into these thoughts, these facts, 
this grand system? Shall we deem our duty done when we have read a 
daily chapter, and preached a weekly sermon, and lectured a few times on 
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some of the evidences of its inspiration? Shall we be wiser for time than 
we are for eternity, and train up youth richer in Pagan than in Christian 
lore? The Bible is the heart, the sun, of a truly Christian education; and 
how shall we educate men as Christians, how shall we ground them effectu- 
ally in that which constitutes Christianity, unless we do for them what 
Cicero would have done for educated Roman youth, in respect to the twelve 
tables—make it the carmen necessarium of an educated American? If he 
could say, that the ‘twelve tables were worth more than all the libraries of 
the philosopher,’ and therefore should be studied more constantly and pro- 
foundly, may we not, with equal truth, affirm that the Bible is worth more 
than all philosophy, all natural science, all other forms of thought, and 
therefore it should be of all books the most profoundly studied, the most 
constantly present through the whole process of education ?” 


No one who loves and venerates the “ oracles of God” can 
doubt that a chord is here struck which must, sooner or later, 
vibrate to the very heart of all those who regard the Bible as 
the “book of books.” For among all books the Bible stands 
alone. There is no other book like it; some of its parts are 
so simple as to be comprehensible by a child, while some are 
so sublime as to serve for the proper study of angels. Parts 
of it instruct us as to the cradling of creation, and parts of it 
give us apocalyptic visions of a period when this creation shall 
be no more. The Bible, again, is a perfect mirror of the hu- 
man race, furnishing the best portraits of man any where to 
be found, daguerreotyping his heart with the precision of 
science, where nothing is extenuated nor aught set down in 
malice. Its history is the record of truth, without any admix- 
ture of error, and a perfect model for all historians. Its poe- 
try is more sublime than that of Homer, and more tender than 
that of Virgil; by the diligent study of which divine model 
for twenty years, Milton, the prince of uninspired poets, was 
equipped for the production of the Paradise Lost, that master- 
piece of secular poesy. | 

But the crowning glory of the Bible is its proclamation of 
redemption. This must invest it in the eye of fallen man with 
a sublimity of interest. In the Bible alone are to be found 
the revelation and the record of the plan which Infinite Wis- 
dom devised for the salvation of a perishing world. This in- 
volved the stupendous fact of the humiliation and death of 
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the Son of God—a transaction to which we search in vain for 
a parallel. To this agree the words of Robert Hall: “It is 
safe to say that nothing so remarkable as the death of Christ 
has ever been transacted on the theatre of the universe. It 
must stand forever as a miracle in the divine administration.” 

Now, a book having such characteristics, and revealing such 
a divine economy, may well claim the earnest attention of the 
youth of a Christian land while in a course of liberal educa- 
tion. And shall such a claim be still, to a great degree, 
ignored or disregarded by Christian educators? We trust not. 
The wonder is that institutions of learning, planted frequently 
by Christian men, and consecrated (in many cases) Deo et ec- 
clesize, should so long have slumbered over this matter. 

President Fisher, in his Inaugural, modestly yet cogently 
pleads the cause before the bar of public opinion, and suggests 
the following method of accomplishing the object: 


“Then I would secure the constant study of the Bible by making profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of it enter into the final estimate of the character 
and standing of the scholar. In this respect it should occupy the same 
position in the college curriculum as any other study. 

“ Instead of being left to the caprice of the student, to be engaged in or 
not as he may choose, it should be enforced precisely as is the study of the 
classics or mathematics. If each recitation enters into, and constitutes the 
standing of the scholar, so would I have the recitation on this book, and the 
attainments made in this noble study, go towards determining the sum total 
of his entire acquisitions. If to this it be objected that religion is an affair 
of the heart—a voluntary matter, I answer, that if religion belongs to the 
heart, its great vital truths belong to the head, and are to be investigated by 
the same intellectual processes we employ in any other science. If atten- 
tion to it is voluntary, so is all education voluntary ; you cannot compel 
men, young or old, to think ; but you can place the young in such circum- 
stances, and surround them with such influences, as will contribute power- 
fully to awaken thought in any desirable direction.” 


This method is altogether practicable, and, we doubt not, 
will operate with great power upon a certain class of minds 
which it is very desirable to reach. 

But we would suggest another method by way of supple- 
ment to this. Every student knows that the manner in which 
a study or science is taught usually does more than the text- 
book itself to secure interest in and profit from that study. 
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No one, in our judgment, is competent to occupy the chair of 
instruction in the department under consideration, unless he 
be a man profoundly versed in the history, the literature, the 
doctrines, and the original languages of the Bible. To give 
due efficiency to this system we would have in every college, 
where it was possible, a professorship of the Bible. It should 
be fully endowed. The incumbent should be a man of as 
much weight of character, as much wealth of learning, as 
much love and knowledge of the Bible as could be found. He 
should be a man of enthusiasm in his department. He should 
have his recitations fixed and definite in the course of college 
study ; and it should be his aim to make them as clear and as 
impressive as possible. He should cherish the utmost freedom 
of inquiry on the part of his class, encouraging them to bring 
forward all their objections, all their “ strong reasons” against 
the Bible; and he should be prepared to meet them and show 
their fallacy. Such a process of teaching the Bible two or 
three times a week through the year, would do more, in our 
judgment, to exterminate infidelity from the precincts of a 
college than any other human agency. It would be the spear 
of Ithuriel to much of the scepticism that is so rife in many 
of our colleges. It is related of Dr. Dwight, that at a certain 
period in the history of Yale College, when French infidelity 
was very prevalent, he invited his class, and any of the other 
classes that wished, to meet and discuss with him the subject. 
He suggested to them that they should prepare themselves, 
and support their cause with their strongest reasons. At the 
set time he met them, and gave to all who wished an opportu- 
nity to discuss the subject ; and when all such had spoken, and 
had made an argument, which some thought even “ the Doc- 
tor” could not overthrow, he took up the subject, examined 
each argument, showing its fallacy, and made of every one of 
their positions a “ruinous heap.” From that time for many 
years there was very little of open scepticism in Yale College. 

Now, if in our leading colleges such a professorship were to 
be established as.we have proposed ; and if it were to be filled 
by such a man as has been described; and if, further, the 
standing of each member of the class were to be graduated by 
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his proficiency in this as in every other class study, a new era 
would be inaugurated in the history of education to which 
might be applied the glowing prediction of the Latin poet: 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 

As to the practicability of the foregoing plan there can be 
little question. Benevolent men are not wanting who would 
rejoice to endow liberally professorships in most, if not all our 
colleges, for so noble a purpose; and men of the requisite 
competency might easily be found to fill such professorships. 
Much more might be said on this subject, but our limits do 
not permit. 

We have in this article confined our remarks, in a great 
measure, to this one address on the subject of Collegiate Edu- 
cation. There are several of the others to which we should be 
happy to draw attention, but this on Collegiate Education 
claims the preference, both from Dr. Fisher’s official position 
and for other reasons. 

The Institution over which he presides has before it, we 
fondly trust, a brilliant future. It has advantages which can 
-hardly fail to secure to it, sooner or later, a high degree of 
prosperity. But still it needs the filial devotion of its alumni, 
the fostering care of that beautiful region in which it is situ- 
ated, and the liberal legislative policy of the Empire State, of 
which it is one of the gems. It bears the name of a man who 
was once the pride of New-York, than whom no'man, perhaps, 
ever had sounder views of the nature of the government which 
this nation required. His knowledge of the democracies of 
ancient and modern times satisfied him of the necessity of 
strengthening the executive arm of the government. And it 
is not too much, perhaps, to say, that had his views been more 
thoroughly incorporated with the frame-work of our Constitu- 
tion, we should never have witnessed the state of things which 
now exists, filling every benevolent heart with unutterable 
sadness, 
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Art. VII.— Codex Alexandrinus. H KAINH AIAOHKH. 
Novum Testamentum Grace ea antiquissimo codice Alexan- 
drino a C. G. Wows olim descriptum: ad fidem ipsius 
codicis denuo accuratius edidit B. H. Cowrrr. Londini; 
David Nutt, et Williams & Norgate ; Edinburgee: Williams 
& Norgate. mpcccix.* 


WE were once talking with the late president of Magda- 
len College, Dr. Routh, about the manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament, when he made the following remark: “ You see, 
sir, it is possible that a manuscript may yet be found as old as 
any that we now have, perhaps even older.” The words of the 
venerable theologian have proved to be almost a prophecy. 
The remarkable discovery by Professor Tischendorf of the 
“ Codex Sinaiticus ” bids fair, if the professor be right in his 
estimate, exactly to fulfil Dr. Routh’s anticipation. Ina recent 
numbert we drew attention to the interesting “ Notitia,” with 
which Professor Tischendorf has favored the Christian world, 
as the first instalment of his most valuable contribution to the 
documentary evidence for the Greek text of the Old and New 
Testaments. The seasonable appearance of a reprint from 
Woide’s noble but expensive facsimile edition of the “‘ Codex 
Alexandrinus,” invites us now to devote a short space to the 
consideration of our own national treasure. 

The “Codex Alexandrinus” (denoted by the letter “A” in 
the critical editions of the New Testament) was brought by Sir 
Thomas Roe, on his return to London from an embassy to the 
Porte in 1628, as a present to Charles I. from Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch, first of Alexandria, then of Constantinople. The 


* This Article is from the Christian Remembrancer (London), April, 1861. 

+ See Christian Remembrancer, January, 1861. The selected readings given in 
the Notitia have been printed in a size uniform with that of Tischendorf’s editio 
septima of the Greek Testament; the half sheet is supplied (we believe gratuit- 
ously) to all purchasers of that edition. 
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same patriarch gave to Archbishop Laud the Arabic Penta- 
teuch now in the Bodleian library.* He was strangled 27th 
of June, 1638, by order of the Sultan. 

The MS. had been brought from Alexandria by Cyril Lucar; 
and a note in the MS. itself informs us that it was given in the 
year 1098, “cubiculo patriarchali Alexandriz ;” that is (pro- 
bably) to the library of the patriarch of Alexandria, where it 
seems to have remained until it was taken by Cyril Lucar to 
Constantinople. This is perhaps the origin of its name. An- 
other account states that the MS. was found at Mount Athos. 
It was given by King George II. in 1753 to the British 
Museum, where it now is. 

The MS. was first examined by Patrick Young (or Junius), 
the royal librarian ; then by Alexander Huissius, whose colla- 
tion is inserted in Walton’s “ Polyglot.” Bishops Fell and 
Pearson had the MS. sent to Dr. Thomas Smith, fellow of 
Magdalen College; Oxford, with a view of having an edition 
made; but their death seems to have cut the work short. The 
name of Fell, however, appears among the collators ; to which 
may be added the names of Mill, Grabe, Wetstein. In 1786 
Woide published a facsimile edition of the New Testament 
with copious prolegomena ; he also appended notes embodying 
the labors of former collators, and a comparison of the read- 
ings in the MS. with those in Kuster’s edition of Mill’s Greek 
Testament. A facsimile edition of the LXX. was published 
by H. H. Baber; the first volume in 1816, the second volume 
in 1819, the third volume in 1821 ; the prolegomena and notes 
in 1828. This edition is said to be inferior to that of Woide;t 
but it is certainly a very handsome work ; and we are not at 
present concerned with it, except so far as it helps to illustrate 
that portion of the MS. to which the New Testament belongs. 

The MS. consists of four volumes. The three first contain 
the LXX. version. The fourth contains the canonical books 


* Numbered “ Laud 258.” 

+ “Quam parum vero editor Veteris Testamenti Henr. Hery. Baber suscepte 
rei satisfecerit, exposui in Prolegomenis editionis mew Veteris Testamenti Graci.” 
—Tisch. Prol. N. T. p, cxxxvi, note. 
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of the New Testament, the 1st epistle of 8. Clement to the 
Corinthians, and part of the 2d Epistle attributed to 8. Clement. 
We propose at present to speak merely of the part containing 
the New Testament. The leaves have been unhappily lost, 
from §. Matthew i, 1 to S. Matthew xxv, 7, where the New 
Testament portion commences with the words egepyeobe ets 
anavtTnov avtov. Two leaves have been lost out of S. John’s 
Gospel ; here the MS. breaks off at the word xaraBatvwy, vi, 50; 
and recommences viii, 52 with yevs 2. e. part of Aeyers. Three 
more leaves are wanting in 2 Cor. Here the MS. breaks off 
in iv, 18, at yeypaype 2. e. part of yeypaypevoy ; and recom- 
mences in xii, 7 with qumepGodAn 2. e. part of Kat Tn vTEpBoAn. 
For a description of the form and appearance of the MS. we 
may borrow a short passage from Mr. Cowper’s introduction. 


“The portion containing the New Testament is a volume measuring some- 
what more than ten inches wide and fourteen inches high. The material is 
thin, fine, and very beautiful vellum, often discolored at the edges, which 
have been injured by time, but more by the ignorance or carelessness of the 
modern binder, who has not always spared the text, especially at the upper 
inner margin. The manuscript is written in a light and elegant hand in 
uncial letters. These letters at the end of a line are often very small, and 
much of the writing is very paleand faint. Each page contains two columns 
of text. In the margins to the left hand, the Eusebian canons are noted 
throughout the four Gospels, as well as the larger sections into which these 
books were anciently divided. Some of the numeral letters, and the com- 
mencement of the separate books throughout have been written in red ink, as 
also are some of the ornamental portions, which are due to the fancy of the 
scribes These letters are sometimes diversified with other colors.”—Jntro- 
duction, pp. iii; iv. 

The number of leaves now in the volume (including the 
Epistles of 8. Clement) is, according to Mr. Cowper, 143. 
Int. p. vi, note. 

The MS. is written in uncial characters; there is no division , 
of words except at the end of one and the beginning of another 
paragraph. There are no accents or breathings. Of interpunc- 
tion there is but little trace, and what there is seems some- 
times very arbitrary. The point most in use is the Greek 
colon (*); the point (—) also occurs. But it often happens that 
the point falls “ between words grammatically connected, and 
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even in the middle of a word.”—(Intr. p. viii.) It does not 
appear that any great use can be made of these points for crit. 
ical purposes. The system of paragraphs approaches more 
nearly to a definite division of the text ; these are very numer. 
ous ; and there is a considerable space between the end of one 
paragraph and the beginning of another. This beginning is 
marked by a larger initial letter, with the following curions 
modification: when the new paragraph commences in the 
middle of a line, the larger initial letter is reserved for the first 
letter at the commencement of the line following, even though 
that first letter may happen to be in the middle of a word.* 
At the end of a line, the letters are sometimes written smaller, 
in order to get in an xtra word or two. There is no ¢ sub- 
script or adscript. A difference in the ink, parchment, form. 
ation of letters, etc., seems to indicate that the original MS. 
was written by more than one scribe; these differences Woide 
describes. Throughout the MS. there are erasures, alterations, 
additions. ‘Corrections properly so called are frequent, and 
it is not always possible to decide whether they are by the first, 
second, or third hand.” (Intr. p. v.) The inscriptions and 
subscriptions to each book are ancient but not always from 
the first hand. The MS. has the Alexandrine forms Anpworta, 
avetAay, etc.; also the usual itacisms az for e, e for az, etc. 

In the Gospels are the Ammonian sections accompanied by 
the Eusebian canons. A list of numbered rtitdoe or larger 
sections is prefixed to each gospel, and these are again written 
in their respective places at the top of the page, their exact 
place in the text being designated by a mark at the left mar- 
gin, 4.in S. Matthew and 8S. Mark, by + or x in S. Luke and 
S. John. In the Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles 
there are no Euthalian sections, though there are paragraphs 
and periods marked by larger initial letters. There are no 
Andrean sections in the Apocalypse. There are the usual 
short methods of writing OC KC ANOC OYNOC AAA, ete. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews comes between 2 Thessalonians 
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and 1 Timothy. A similar arrangement is found in the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and in the Codex Vaticanus; in this latter, however, 
the numeral letters at the margin show that in the MS. from 
which it was copied, the Epistle to the Hebrews came between 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Inserted in the first volume is a note in Arabic, and another 
note in the handwriting of Cyril Lucar, stating a tradition that 
the MS. both of the Old and New Testaments was written by 
Thecla, an Egyptian lady, shortly after the Council of Nice.* 
Prefixed to the Psalms are the Epistle to Marcellinus, ascribed 
to Athanasius; Eusebii in Psalmos Hypotheses; mepsoyar evs 
tovg padpovc, and a table containing the xavoves nueprvar wad- 
pov and the Kkavoves vunteptvoe twv paduwv. The Magnificat 
and other hymns from the Old and New Testaments are 
appended to the Psalms, the former being entitled mpocevyy 
paptag Tyg Ocoroxov. Among the hymns is the vuvos ewfevoc. 


In the first volume is also a list of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, the latter being given as follows :+ 


H KAINHAIAOHKH (in red ink) 
EYAITEAIA A 

KATA MATO|AT|ON 

KATA MAPKO 





N| 
KATA AOYKA|N| 
KATA IQANN|H|N 
IIPAEEIC AIIOC|T|OAQN 
KAOOAIKAI Z 


* Tischendorf conjectures that the MS. may have come “ ex celebri S. Thecls 
coenobio Seleucensi, quod jam Gregorii Nazianzeni tempore florebat.”—Prol. N. T. 
p. cxxxvi, note. Facsithiles of the two notes are given in Baber, vol. I. 

+ The list (part of which appeared in the last number of the Christian Remem- 
brancer) is taken from Baber’s facsimile, the bracketed letters in the text denoting 
the letters which are entirely missing in Baber. The portions bracketed as now 
illegible in Mr. Cowper's list (Int. pp. xiii, xvi.) are somewhat different. = Woide 
brackets none, 
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EMICTOAAI WA{YAlor Ta 
ATIOKAAYI|C_IQA|/NNOY 





K|A|HMENTOC {EIICTO|AHA 
|KAHM|ENTOC E|IICTOAH| B 
|OM|OYBIBAIA (erasure) 
¥AAM|O|I COAOM|2|NTOC 

IH* 


On the list written in this order Woide has the following 
remarks: “ Ex hoc ordine palam est, Epistolas Clementis non- 
tantum adscribi calci librorum N. T. uti Libri Apocryphi ad- 
duntur, sed etiam, quod majus est, adnumerari libris Canonicis 
Scriptures N. T. quorum summa KO, 29, olim addita fuit ad 
lineam ovov B1BAca, sed nune deperdita est. . Idem fecerat 
librarius in initio catalogi V. T. ubi cum bees 5 Mosis et 
librum J wagpee <aneuen et Ruth recensuisset addit hoe modo 
onov BuBAra. 7.” 

Such is an outline of the principal facts connected with this 
famous MS. The important questions, When was the MS, 
written? and Where? do not fall within our present purpose 
to discuss. It will be sufficient simply to observe that, what- 
ever may be thought of the tradition which assigns the writing 
of the MS. to Thecla, the tradition certainly points to Egypt as 
the country where it was written. With this agree the shape 
of ‘the letters, the spelling of the words, the state of the text; 
to which may be added a curious circumstance, first (as we 
believe) remarked by Mr. Cowper, which sball be described 
in his own words (Int. p. xxii.): 

“‘The MS. has been ornamented, more especially at the close of each book, 
by some one, and in all probability by the original scribe. The ornaments are 
some of them very peculiar, and the question naturally occurs whether they 


furnish any clue to the country of the Codex. Many of them bear a striking 
resemblance to similar ornaments in some of the very ancient Syriac MSS. 


“ These numerals are given once only in Baber, twice in Woide and Mr. 
Cowper. 
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which are now in our National Museum, all of which have been brought 
from Egypt, and many of them are known to have been written there. There 
is one, however, of especial interest, and this, in an unexpected manner, con- 
firms the opinion that Codex A. was written in Egypt. At the end of the 
Catholic epistles, two baskets of fruit are depicted in colored inks. These 
baskets are of a peculiar form and texture, being narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, and apparently of fancy wicker work. Each of them is 
filled with fruit, and this fruit is piled up in a pyramidal form above the 
basket, in regularly decreasing tiers, or courses. Happening to visit the 
Egyptian gallery of the British Museum, we observed upon one of the walls, 
fragments of an Egyptian painting, representing, among other things, bas- 
kets of fruit. The resemblance of these to those in Codex A. is so striking, 
that we mentally uttered a svg7xa as we looked at them.” 


It is certainly not a little extraordinary, that the Egyptian 
Gallery in the British Museum should have furnished so remark- 
able an illustration of the venerable MS. its next door neigh- 
bor. Mr. Cowper remarks, “ that the figures ts by Woide,, 
in his edition, are nothing like the originals.” (Int. pp. xxii. 
xxiii.) We may add, that in Baber, vol. iii. p. 531, may be 
seen a beautiful facsimile of a fruit-basket, answering to Mr. 
Cowper’s description. With regard to the date of the MS. 
Woide, after a careful survey of the data furnished by the MS. 
itself, places it “‘intra medium et finem seculi quarti.” Tisch- 
endorf places it later—“ medio fere seeculo quinto.” With 


- him agree Dr. Tregelles and Mr. Cowper. 


The edition of Woide professes to represent the MS. in fac- 
simile. Mr. Cowper’s edition is the first attempt at reducing 
the MS. into the ordinary cursive characters, the words being 
separated, marked with breathings and accents, and punc- 
tuated. The volume is portable and neatly printed. In the 
preface is much useful matter, from which we have just given 
an interesting extract; but those who wish to have a full 
statement and discussion of the merits of the MS. must have 
recourse to the prolegomena of Woide. We regret to find, in 
the preface, some misprints in the accentuation at p. xxv. In 
line 1, xavéveg is printed without an accent. The numerical 
letters of the Psalms in the xavéveg jeptvoi, are printed 7). «0., 
ete., instead of 4. «6’., etc. A similar error pervades all the 
numerical letters both for the hours and the psalms in the 
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kavoves vukteptvot. Nor is this blemish confined to the preface, 
In Matt. xxvi, 16, we have dpytpa for dpyvpi; xxvi, 36, dv for 
dv; xxvi, 48, gay for éiv; xxvii, 35, Badorvtes for Baddvtes ; 
xxvii, 52, prnuata for prvipata. Mk. i, 39, ovvayoyag for 
ovvaywyis.* The punctuation, too, seems deficient in certain 
instances—e. g. Mt. xxvi, 65, dre éBAaodiunoey ti Ett ypeiav 
Eyouev paptipwyv ; there is no stop after éGAacdjunoev. Again, 
in the same verse—"Ide, viv jKoboate tiv BAaodneiav adtov 
tt tiv doxet ; there is no stop after avrov. 

But a very serious variation from the text of Woide, and 
we may add from the MS. itself, remains to be pointed ont. 
In Mt. xxvi, 3, Mr. Cowper’s text exhibits, Tore ovvjyOnoay 
oi dyeupeis Kal of ypampareis Kat ol mpeoBbrepo Tov Aaod, etc. In 
a note we read “ ayieperg sic Codex.” But our readers will be 
surprised when they are informed that the words ac o ypap- 
parets are not in Woide at all. Besides on the testimony of 
former collators—Young, Walton, Fell, Mill, Wetstein—it is, 
in Woide’s notes, expressly said of these words, “ Desunt.” 
We have ascertained that the words xaz ot ypapparets are not in 
the MS.; and that ayepets is an error of Woide’s, the MS. read- 
ing apxtepets. Yet Mr. Cowper says “ ayzepers, sic Codex.” (!) 

Again, Mk. vii, 36. Mr. Cowper’s text exhibits door dé avrds 
abtois SteotéAAeTo, etc. But the word avros is not in Woide; 
and again, on the testimony of Young, Walton, Fell, Mill, 
Wetstein, it is said of the word, “ Deest.” This departure from 
Woide’s text requires explanation. Mr. Cowper has no note, 
and his table of errata is silent on the point. 

We come now to what may, perhaps, be considered the 
most valuable part in Mr. Cowper’s edition, viz. his correction 
of the errors in Woide. It may be well to cite, in the first 
instance, how his edition was prepared, according to his own 
statement. (Int. p. xxxi.): 


‘The work of Woide has been taken as a basis, inasmuch as it was im- 
practicable, and indeed unnecessary, to make an entirely new transcript of 


* Mark v, 20, dx7jAdev ; v, 23, wapaxdAe: for tagaxarel ; vi, 23, éév for éav. In 
Woide, the marginal sections, v7, £, Sy, in 8. Mark belong respectively, to vi, 15, 
vi, 19, vi, 32. Mr. Cowper has misplaced them at vi, 16, vi, 21, vi, 34, respect 
ively. Mk. ix, 28, éx@ddew. x, 7, yuvaine, 24, réxvia. xi, 3, drooreAAci. 
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the original manuscript. Woide’s facsimile has, therefore, been reduced to 
modern characters, with the addition of accents, aspirates, iota subscript, 
and pointing.’ In this process, the facsimile was religiously adhered to. 
All the missing portions have been supplied from Kuster’s edition of Mill | 
and so inserted in brackets that they may easily be known. . . . Having so 
far prepared the text, the next step was to compare the text of Woide and 
collation with the other collations, and to make notes of all omissions and 
discrepancies. This process required great caré, and was repeated in various 
forms. The list of passages was found to be large, and the uncertain read- 
ings thus brought to light were, some of them, of real importance. It ap- 
peared that several hundred readings had to be attested. Access to the 
manuscript was therefore solicited, and at once conceded in the most liberal 
spirit. Throughout the volume constant reference has been made to the 
original, and, in this way, not only were doubtful readings verified, but a 
good many actual errors in Woide’s text have been brought to light and 
corrected.” 


We gather, then, from this, that Woide’s facsimile was not 
compared line by line, word by word, letter by letter, with the 
MS., but that reference was only made to the MS. pro re nata. 
Further, we cannot understand how the errors pointed out 
above are consistent with the assertion that “the work of 
Woide has been taken as a basis,” and that, “in this process, 
the facsimile was religiously adhered to.” Had it not been for 
Mr. Cowper’s statement, we should have concluded that some 
other edition was taken as the basis; and that this was cor- 
rected, first by Woide, then by the MS. where it was thought 
necessary. 

The corrections of Woide which Mr. Cowper has given are 
recorded in foot notes at the bottom of the page where the 
word or passage occurs. 

Mr. Cowper has not, however, always specified among his, 
corrections, those words. which Woide had himself corrected, 
either in the preface or in the notes: e. g., the very first cor- 
rection which he gives of Woide’s facsimile, occurs Mat. xxvii, 
13, katawaptvpovo.v, on which Mr. Cowper’s note is “Sic 
Codex: Woide habet xarawaprvpovor, sed male.” Now in 
Woide’s notes the reading is as Mr. Cowper gives it (no doubt 
correctly) in his text, xatawaptupovory. But as he is altogether 
silent about the discrepancy between Woide’s text and Woide’s 

33 
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notes, in respect to this word, he has (we think) in this one 
instance lost sight of the excellent rule which he had laid 
down for himself, viz., “ Having so far prepared the text, the 
next step was to compare the text of Woide, and collation, with 
the other collations, and to make notes of all omissions and 
discrepancies.” Now surely if Woide’s error in the text was 
noticed, then in common fairness, Woide’s right reading in the 
notes should have been noticed too. Again, John v, 3, tyv 
tov vdatog xvnotv. Woide omits Tov in the text, but supplies 
it in the preface. Mr. Cowper very properly restores the tov in 
his text. But in his note he says “tov ante vdatog omisit 
Woide,” without one word about Woide’s correction given in 
the preface. There are, we think, seven instances of correc- 
tions made by Woide at the end of his preface, unacknow- 
ledged by Mr. Cowper. 

Take another instance, e converso, James ii,2. Woide reads 
eonA@n. This reading we ourselves had verified, and we found 
it to be evoeAOn. And eoeAGn is (very properly) the reading in 
Mr. Cowper's text. But he has no note about the discrepancy 
between himself and Woide as to this reading. 

We have attempted to make, in a rough way, a classifica- 
tion of Mr. Cowper’s corrections of Woide’s text, but cannot, 
without a much longer examination, pledge ourselves to perfect 
accuracy. In by far the greater number of instances, the cor- 
rection consists in the substitution of long for short vowels, or 
vice versa ; @. 9. 

Mark vi, 8. W.ovnv. C. Cwvnv. 

Luke ix, 36, W. evp76n. C. evpeOy. These two we had our- 
selves verified. 

Of these corrections (including the words corrected by . 
Woide himself, and the passage in 8. James, mentioned above) 
there are forty-two. 

There are seven instances of aspirate put for smooth conso- 
nants, é. g.- 

Eph. iv, 1. W. exAnOnOe. C. exAnOnre. 

W. mpaobnros. OC. mpaornros. 

These two we had verified. 

Rev. xii, 3. W. dpaywr. C, dpakwyr. 


s 
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There are two omissions of a final v, ¢. g.: 

Heb. x, 1. W. exw. C. exwr. 

Luke xi, 14. W. exBaddw. C. exBaddov. ‘ 

There are twelve instances where Woide has edited one 
letter for another, or has omitted or has repeated a word or 
syllable; ¢. g.: 

Rom. v, 17. W. dca. C. dea. 

Luke ii, 10. W.ayyeda. C. ayyedos. 

Rev. ii, 8. W. Aeyeyet. C. Aeyet. 

The corrections of grammatical or doctrinal importance are 
as follows: 

Mark xv, 21. Woide edits ro oravpov. 

C. zo[v] oravpoy, with this note: ‘“ Woide legit 
vo; aderat forte v, sed abscissum est.” 

Luke xxii, 8. W. 7A0ev de quspa twv agzupwv' 

C. adds 7 before yyepa. 

2 Pet. i, 21. W. ov yap Oednuart avOpwrov nuexOn mote 7 
mpopyntera. C, omits 7. 

Jude i. W. totg ev tw Tratpe nyarnuevots. 

C. for tw reads Sew. 
5. W. ek ts aryurtov. 
C. for ts reads yn. 
Rom. vi, 1. W. emipevopev ev tn apaprtia. 
C. omits ev. 
Rom. xiv, 23. W. av de 0 ovk o &k TLOTEWs. 
C. omits the second o. 
Heb. iii, 8. W. 9 oxAnpvvere. 
C, un oxAnpvvyte. 

Mr. Cowper, in pp. x, xi, of his introduction, gives a useful 
list of the peculiarities in the orthography of A—e. g. the very 
common itacism of ac for ¢, xarvoy for keuov, par for pe, or, 
again, of «¢ for et, as yu for eye; or the neglect of assimilation, 
as avyedos for ayyedog. 

Some of these are mentioned in Woide: a longer list is 
given in Baber. : 

These peculiarities Mr. Cowper has retained in his text; the 
reader must not, therefore, be surprised at reading ivi for évi, 
Matt. xxv, 45, was for we, Matt. xxvi, 35, déyvvorv for deixvvoary, 
John v, 20. It may be questioned whether such a religious 
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adherence to the provincialisms of the scribe was necessary : 
when the MS. has had the words divided, accented, and punc- 
tuated for the convenience of the reader, a further departure 
from its actual letter seems to be justifiable; nor does there 
seem any sufficient reason for exhibiting in the text words 
which had no existence in the Greek language ; still less reason 
is there for endorsing those words with accents. It may be 
urged that, at least, such an arrangement has the merit of not 
departing from the original document; yet it must have re- 
quired a large amount of editorial courage to print in the 
sacred text, with accents, such monstrosities as d77A06v, Mark 
iii, 18; &yovrOc, Rev. v, 8; éxypév, Luke i, 74; 7apxropt, Luke * 
xii, 58; KkexAnnévtr, Luke xiv, 12; perot, Acts xiii, 42; odyerar, 
John v, 42. Surely, an editor who could be trusted to accent- ’ 
uate and point, might be ‘allowed to emend, in his text, the 
mere blunders of the scribe, and to relegate the blunders 
themselves to the notes. Mr. Cowper has chosen the opposite 
course : it has, indeed, the merit of being faithful to the letter 
of the Codex; but why does he endorse with accents and 
breathings a collection of letters which, as a word, is a nonen- 
tity in the Greek language ? 
We have pointed out, with all frankness, what appear to us 
to be the defects in Mr. Cowper’s edition of A. That it can- 
not be depended on as a perfectly accurate representation of 
the MS. has been shown in at least two instances. But we are 
well aware how extremely difficult it is to make a reprint 
whch shall contain no errors; and it would be unfair not to 
admit the merits of the work. Mr. Cowper’s edition is cheap, 
portable, readable ; his notes are easily referred to, being num- 
bered and placed at the bottom of the page; and they have 
the great merit of not being too long. To the generality of 
readers the text of A. has hitherto been accessible only through 
the medium of the Variz lectiones given in critical editions of 
the New Testament: and every student is aware how difficult 
it is to gather the general character of the text from such dis- 
jointed evidence. By the help of Mr. Cowper’s edition, a 
whole chapter, or an entire book, of the New Testament, as it 
stands in one of our oldest MSS., can now be read continuous- 
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ly, and the general spirit of the document can be caught 
before it has evaporated in the Lachmanian or Tischendorfian 
crucible. If Mr. Cowper’s edition is not so accurate as it 
might be, it nevertheless enables the student to approximate 
pretty nearly to the truth ; and the very things which are blem- 
ishes in the eyes of a scholar help to exhibit the character of 
the document where they occur. 

The Readings in the Codex Alexandrinus are so well known, 
that we need not specify them in detail here. Our readers are, 
of course, aware that the MS. contains Mark xvi, 9-20 and 
John v, 4. The leaves where John viii, 1-11 occurs have been 
lost ; yet it has been ascertained, from counting the number of 
lines, that the passage from vii, 53 to viii, 11 was not in the 
MS. Acts viii, 37 is wanting. In Acts xx, 28, we read ty 
exkAnotayv Tov kuplov. 1 John v, 7 is, of course, wanting. 

In conclusion, we may perhaps be allowed to say a few 
words on 1 Tim. iii, 16. Mr. Cowper here puts @eds in the 
text. His note is as follows: 


“Nunc legitur 6¢ sed’ m. recens lineam supra O¢ crassavit. Quid olim 
valde obscurum: nobis tenebrze sunt. Locum szpe inspeximus, sed fugit 
aciem veritas.” 


In his introduction, he says (p. xvii.) : 


“The © consists of a circle tolerably well defined, and by the original 
scribe; but the transverse is only what may be called a mere shadow, as if 
afpen almost dry had touched it, and that recently.” 


Now, the transverse line. that first meets the eye is a short, 
black, thick stroke, evidently by a later hand. Of this, Mr. 
Cowper makes no definite mention. The real question is, 
whether there was a transverse line by the first hand, underly- 
ing this thicker stroke (Professor Ellicott calls it “‘a rude dot”) 
by the second hand. The examination by professor Ellicott, 
described in a note appended to his edition of 1 Tim. (p. 100) 
certainly did appear to us to have set the question at rest. 
We quote his words below.* | 


* “The results of my examination of the Codex Alexandrinus may be thus 
briefly stated. On inspecting the disputed word, there appeared (a) a coarse line 
over, and a rude dot within, the O, in black ink; (5) a faint line across O in ink of 
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The following is the result of our own inspection: The mark of 
contraction over the OC is clearly by a later hand; s0 also is 
a small black line put in the middle of the 9, not running dia- 
metrically across. In the very same column, thirteen lines 
lower, may be seen the sacred name (nominative case) in the 
contracted form, by the first hand; and in this instance, the 
transverse line runs diametrically across—6. At the back of the 
O, in 1 Tim. iii, 16, is the first letter in the word CYC@BEIAN. 
When the leaf is held up to the light, and looked at from the 
OC side, the transverse line, or sagitta, of the reversed 5 is dis- 
tinctly seen running across the O; and it was certainly our 
impression, after looking for some time, that there was no other 
line running transversely across the O. We concluded that 
what might have been thought to be the original transverse 
line, and which distinguishes the © from the O, was simply the 
mark from the € on the other side. 

There is a peculiarity to be remarked in the sagitta of the € : 
it ends in a slightly upturned bulb. This little upturned bulb 
is distinctly visible on its own side, and is, as we have been 
told, also visible on the obverse side with a strong light. The 
morning, however, was not light enough for us to verify this. 
But if it can be made out that the faint line running across 


the same color as the adjacent letters. It was clear that (a) had no claim on 
attention, except as being possibly a rude retouching of (6); the latter demanded 
careful examination. After inspection with a strong lens, it seemed more than 
probable that Wetstein’s opinion (Prolegom. vol. i, p. 22) was correct. Careful 
measurements showed that the first « of edoéPeca, ch. vi, 3, on the other side of the 
page, was exactly opposite, the circular portion of the two letters nearly exactly 
coinciding, and the thickened extremity of the sagitta of e being behind what had 
seemed a ragged portion of the left-hand inner edge of O. It remained only to 
prove the identity of this sagitta with the seeming line across 0. This, with the 
kind assistance of Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum, was thus effected. While 
one of us held up the page to the light, and viewed the O through the lens, the 
other brought the point of an instrument (without, of course, touching the MS.) so 
near to the extremity of the sagitta of the ¢ as to make a point of shade visible to 
the observer on the other side. When the point of the instrument was drawn 
over the sagitta of «, the point of shade was seen to exactly trace out the suspected 
diameter of the 0. It would thus seem certain that (6) is no part of O, and that 
the reading of A. is certainly 5¢.”—Hllicott, Past. Epistles, p. 100. 
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the O isa ~-, not a —, then clearly it must be the sagitta of 
the & on the obverse side.* 

An instance of an epsilon sagitta, turning what was meant 
to be an O into an apparent ©, may be found in this very 


MS., Mark iii, 13 (Section me Here the first hand wrote 


AIIHAOGN. The second hand completed the circle of the 
@, meaning to correct the word into ATHAOON. But the 
sagitta of the € remaining, the text exhibits AITHAOON. 
Further, let it be considered that in that one column where 
the disputed reading occurs, there are five other instances 
where the sacred name is found, written (as usual) in the abbre- 
viated form. Some more instances occur in the other three 
columns which make up the two open pages. We ask, Is there, 
in any one of these instances, a doubt that the transverse line 
in the 0, and the superwritten line of the OC, were by the 
prima manus? In each case, in that very column, the 0 is 
perfectly clear.t If, then, in the disputed passage, the prima 
manus had written 0, why should not that have remained as 
clear as the other instances in the same column are to this 
hour? Why should the second hand have retouched the © in 
this case, and in this case only? Is it at all likely that 9C would 
have been altered into OC? Is it not much more likely 
that OC should be altered into OC, especially if the faint 
shadow mark from the obverse D gave an idea that the O was 
meant for? That the OC was likely to be altered into eC 
does not rest on mere conjecture. In the Ephraem rescript, 
the probability is that the first hand wrote OC. At all events, 
it is certain that the present transverse line, which makes the 
O into a ©, was put in by thé third hand, whose country was 
Constantinople, whose date is the ninth century. 


* That letters are faintly traceable on the obverse side, through the parchment, 
may be seen in a beautiful photograph of a few lines of the Vatican MS. belonging 
to the Rev. J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, and most kindly lent us by him 
on more than one occasion. Our readers will, of course, remember his interesting 
letters in the Guardian newspaper. In this specimen we have traced (reading of 
course from right to left)in John xxi, 18, NATO.}5A5D0: in 19, OTYOT: 
and QTANAOQIOTI. 

¢ In the disputed passage Woide prints ©: in the other instances ©. 
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Again, in the Codex Sinaiticus, the first hand wrote OO, on 
which reading Professor Tischendorf notes: 


“Corrector aliquis, qui omnium ultimus textum attigit sseculi fere duode- 
cimi, reposuit Oeo¢, sed hoc tam caute fecit, ut antiquissimam scripturam 
intactam relinqueret.” 

We have therefore fair ground for inferring that the Codex 
Alexandrinus fared like its brethren, the Codex Sinaiticus and 
the Codex Ephraemi rescriptus. The original reading was 
OC. Later correctors, sensible of the difficulty of the reading, 
removed the difficulty by altering the word. 

With regard to the general character of the text, it may suf- 
fice, on the present occasion, to say, that, in the Gospels, Scholz 
considers the text of A. to agree mainly with the Alexandrine 
family of MSS. In the rest of the New Testament he calls it 
kopypaios. Dr. Aregelies thinks that A. “in many respects, 
holds a middle place” between the Alexandrine and the Con- 
stantinopolitan families in the Gospels. 

As reference has been made to the ancient divisions of the 
books of the New Testament, we subjoin a short account of 
them. 

Ammonius of Alexandria divided each Gospel into consecu- 
tive sections, with a view of enabling the reader to refer to 
parallel passages: of these there are in Mt. 355, Mk. 233, L. 
342, J. 232. 

This division was made towards the end of the third century. 

In the early part of the fourth century, Husebius (d. 340), 
Bishop of Caesarea, classified these sections in ten tables, called 
the “ Canons of Eusebius.” 

These sections were generallyadopted by the MSS. from 
about the middle of the fourth century, being (sometimes with 
the canons sometimes without) placed at the margin. 

- At a later period (postero tempore, Scholz), the Gospels were 
divided into longer sections, called xepadAaca or titdo. Of 
these there are in Mt. 68, Mk. 48, L. 83, J.18. In A. they 
are prefixed to the Gospels, and are also given at the top of 
the page.* 


* Alist of them is appended to the second part (recently issued) of Dr. Tregelles’ 
edition of the New Testament. 
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It is uncertain who was the author of the division of the 
Pauline epistles: of these there are in Rom. 19, 10. 9, 2 C. 11, 
G. 12, E. 10, P. 7, C. 10, 1 Th. 7, 2 Th. 6, H. 2, 1 T. 18, 2 T. 
9, Tit. 6, Philem. 2. 

These sections are, however, ida by the name of Lutha- 
lian, as Euthalius, deacon of Alexandria, afterwards Bishop of 
Sulca, seems to be the first who published them (a.p. 458). 
And he afterwards (about a.p. 490) put forth a divided. edition 
for the Acts and Cath. Epp. _ Of these there are in Acts 40, 
Jam. 6,1 P. 8,2 P. 4,1 Jo. 7, 2 Jo. 1, 3 Jo. 1, Jude 4. 

These divisions seem to have existed before; the division of 
Acts being attributed to Pamphilus Martyr. 

The Apocalypse was divided into twenty-four Aéyor and into 
seventy-two xepidAasa ; the work is attributed to Andreas of 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, “‘seculo quinto ad finem vugente.” 
The Aéyor answered to the Euthalian divisiofl. 

It does not seem quite clearly ascertained when the practice 
of larger initial letters commenced: they are not in the Codex 
Vaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticus, or the fragments of the Octa- 
teuch at Paris, Leyden, and 8. Petersburgh: but they may be 
seen in a fragment of Dioscorides at Vienna, to which the date 
assigned in Silvestre is a.p. 375. They are found in the Codex 
Alexandrinus and in the Ephraem rescript. In A. the Psalms, 
the fourteen appended hymns, the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Keclesiastes, the Song, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom 
of Jesus son of Sirach, are written stichometrically. A simi- 
lar arrangement is found in the Codex Sinaiticus, with regard 
to these which have been called the BiBAc oriynpeis. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE ANTE-NICENE TRINITARIANISM. 
By Prof. Roswett D,. HircHcoox. 


The Church of the First Three Centuries: or, Notices of the 
Lives and Opinions of some of the Early Fathers, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Doctrine of the Trinity ; illustrating 
ats late Origin and gradual Formation. By Atvan Lam- 
son, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington 
street. 1860. 8vo. Pp. 352. 


[Continued from page 177.] 


In a previous Mrticle we undertook to show, in the first 
place, that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as developed 
during the first three centuries, could not have been derived 
from any Pagan philosophy; and, in the second place, that 
there was a recognised and legitimate basis for this develop- 
ment in the Scriptures. 

IIL. It now remains for us to show that the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, in general, were essentially Trinitarians ; entertaining 
opinions, the only complete and logically consistent develop- 
ment of which was the Nicene Creed. 

First in order, of course, are the Apostolic Fathers, passed 
in silence by Dr. Lamson, but of the greatest importance as 
witnesses, whether regard be had to the character of the men 
themselves, or to the place they hold in history. As for the 
men themselves, they were manifestly no philosophers, intent 
upon the construction of a scientific system of theology; on 
the contrary, they were eminently practical and simple-minded 
believers, not at all given to speculation, and, with the single 
exception of the unknown author of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
making no very decided impression upon us even of na- 
tive intellectual breadth and vigor. As for their place in his- 
tory, they stand midway between the Apostles on one side, 
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and the converted philosophers of the second century on the 
other ; inspiration, whose oral teachings some of them at least 
had enjoyed, having just ceased, and speculation having not 
yet begun. Such men, so conditioned, it can hardly need be 
said, must be the very best of witnesses, where the question is 
simply one of fact in regard to the faith of the early Church. 

The earliest of these witnesses is Clement, a Greek, chief 
Presbyter, afterwards called Bishop, of Rome between 91 ?- 
100? .a.p.* We have from his pen, in fifty-nine short chap- 
ters, an Kpistle to the Corinthians, written probably about the 
year 96. The authenticity of this document is well estab- 
lished; while as to its integrity, the only probable interpola- 
tions have reference not to doctrine but polity. The occasion 
of writing was a dissension in the Church ‘at Corinth, by which 
certain Presbyters had been unjustly deposed from office. An 
appeal having been made to the Church in Rome, Clement, after 
some delay, sent this Epistle, in which he tried by mingled re- 
proofs and exhortations to bring back the Corinthian Christians 
to brotherly love and unity. Schism, and not heresy, having 
thus occasioned the Epistle, we need not wonder at the meagre- 
ness of its doctrinal contents ; especially when we consider that 
the writer of it was not the inspired Apostle Paul, but only 
the uninspired Apostolic Clement. And yet, though there 
be much less than the Pauline proportion of doctrinal matter 
in this Epistle, what there is of doctrine incidentally intro- 
duced falls but little below the Pauline standard of ortho- 
doxy. Special prominence is given to the doctrine of the 
Resurrection; although the handling of it is disfigured by the 
employment of the Pagan fable of the Phenix. Justification 
by faith is set forth very much in the Pauline style; as, in- 
deed, Clement and Polycarp alone of the Apostolic Fathers 
do thus set it forth. The Trinitarianism of Clement is as 
clearly pronounced as need be, considering the circumstances 
of the case. In the 2d chapter of the Epistle, he speaks of 
the sufferings of Christ as the sufferings of ‘“‘ God” (rod Oeov), 
who is the source of all spiritual strength and comfort. In 


* The conjectural date of Jaffé in his Regesta Pontificwum Romanorum. Berlin, 1851. 
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the 16th chapter, Christ is called “the sceptre of the majesty 
of God,” who came not in pomp and splendor, as he might 
have done, but in humility. In the 22d chapter, a passage 
from the Psalms (Ps. 34 : 11-18) is cited as the language of 
Christ himself, speaking through the Holy Spirit. In the 32d 
chapter, Christ is spoken of as descended from Abraham “ ac. 
cording to the flesh;” in evident allusion to Rom. 9: 5, 
where the same phrase occurs with the addition of “God 
blessed forever.” In the 36th chapter Christ is called “the 
effulgence of the majesty” of God; as in Heb. 1: 3 heis 
called the effulgence of his “ glory.” The underlying idea in 
these representations is evidently the old Hebrew idea of the 
Revealer of the unrevealed Jehovah. This Revealer is Christ, 
superior to angels, the inspirer of the ancient Prophets, the 
sanctifier of believers, nay, God himself. In two at least of 
the passages, the idea clearly is, that the relationship between 
the Father and the Son is immanent, and not merely economic. 
As to the Holy Spirit, while a distinct personality is not posi- 
tively affirmed, it is certainly adumbrated. There are some 
six passages in all, the greater part of which have reference 
to the Holy Spirit as the source of inspiration in the Scrip- 
tures.* For example, in the 13th chapter, Clement writes, 
“For the Holy Spirit says,” quoting Jer. 9 : 23, 24; and 
again, in the same chapter, he writes, “ For the Holy Logos 
says,” quoting Is. 66 : 2. So also in the 8th chapter, Noah 
and Jonah are represented as having spoken “by the Holy 
Spirit,” while God himself (6 deonérns tHv aravTwv) is repre- 
sented as speaking in Ez. 33:11. We have thus the elements 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. And in two passagest some- 
thing more than the elements; as in the 46th chapter, where 
we read: “‘ Have we not one God (éva cdr), and one Christ, 
and one Spirit of grace poured out upon us?” That Clement's 
ideas were as well matured, and as sharply defined, as those 
of Athanasius, we do not pretend to say, or to imagine. It is 
enough for our purpose that he calls Christ God, speaks of 
Jehovah, the Logos, and the Holy Spirit as inspiring Pro- 


* See chapters 2, 8, 13, 16, 42, and 45. + Chapters 42 and 46. 
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phets and Apostles, and represents the Three as in some sort 
One. 

Our next witness is Ignatius of Antioch, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Rome, according to some writers in 107, according 
to others in 116 a.p. ;* more probably the latter. Unfortun- 
ately, the long-drawn Ignatian controversy is not yet ended. 
The more prevalent opinion is, that the seven Epistles, as we 
have them in the shorter Greek recension, first published by 
Usher in 1644, are genuine. Cureton, Bunsen, and others ac- 
cept only three of these Epistles (to Polycarp, to the Ephe- 
sians, and to the Romans) in the still shorter Syriac recension. 
Dr. Killen, of Belfast, Ireland, in his recent History of the 
Ancient Church (1859), has made an elaborate and determined 
effort to prove the entire collection spurious. The end we 
now have in view requires no settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion. In any case, whether genuine or not, in whole or only 
in part, it is admitted that these Epistles all belong to the 
Ante-Nicene period; the three already named having been 
known to Origen as early at least as 223 a.p., and all of them 
(including the other four to the Magnesians, the Trallians, the 
Philadelphians, and the Smyrnaeans) known to Eusebius when 
he wrote his History about 325 a.v. Consequently, if there 
be Trinitarianism in the three Epistles of the Syriac recension, 
even though not Ignatian, it is as old at least as the early part 
of the third century ; if Ignatian, as Cureton believes, it is 
older still by about a hundred years. While if there be more 
Trinitarianism in the Greek seven Epistles than in the Syriac 
three, it will be found that the difference between them is 
only in degree and not in kind. Even in the three Syriac 
Epistles there are at least five passages, which indicate a de- 
cided Trinitarianism. In the Epistle to Polycarp we find it 
written: ‘ Expect him who is above time (b7ép xatpor), who is 
timeless (¢ypovov), who is invisible, who for our sakes became 
visible, who cannot be handled, who is impassible, who for our 


* These are the extreme dates, unless we allow some weight to the new “ Mar- 


tyrdom of Ignatius,” recently edited by Dressel, which gives 102. a.D. Gres- 
well’s date is 115, 
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sakes became passible, who for us endured every thing in 
every form.” In the inscription to the Ephesian Epistle, 
Jesus Christ is called “our God” (rod Geod jyGv) ; and in the 
body of the Epistle, even his blood is spoken of as “ the blood 
of God” (év aizat: Oeov). In the same Epistle, the Church is 
described as the building of God the Father, the stones of 
which are raised up on high by the engine of Jesus Christ 
which is the Cross, the rope by which they are drawn being 
the Holy Ghost. In the Epistle to the Romans, prayer to 
Christ is enjoined: “Entreat the Lord for me (Artavetoate tov 
Képtov brép éuod), that through these instruments I may be 
found a sacrifice to God.” * So much for the Syriac recen- 
sion. In the shorter Greek recension of the seven Epistles, 
there are some fourteen passages of kindred import, speaking 
of Christ as God, of his sufferings as the sufferings of God, of 
his pre-existence “with the Father before the worlds” (mp0 
aljvev rapa. marpt), describing him as “God manifested human- 
ly” (Ge00 dvdpwrivws pavepouévov), with the other like expres- 
sions, which, if not necessarily implying the absolute Divinity 
of Christ, Divinity in the highest sense, are certainly best ex- 
plained by supposing this to have been the writer’s thought. 
One passage, in the 8th chapter of the Epistle to the Magne. 
sians, reads as follows: “ For the divinest Prophets have lived - 
according to Jesus Christ. On this account they suffered per- 
secution, inspired by his grace, that those who were unbe- 
lieving might be assured that there is one God, who has mani- 
fested himself through his Son Jesus Christ, who is his Eternal 
Word (Aéyog aidtog), not proceeding from silence,+ who in all 
things pleased him that sent him.” The subordination of the 
Son to the Father is, in the 13th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Magnesians, expressly declared to be “ according to the flesh.” 
Finally, in the account of his martyrdom, which has come 
down to us, it is related of Ignatius, that just before entering 


* In the Greek recension, the reading is A:ravetoare rov Xguordv. 

+ The ovy7, not of Valentinus, which would disprove the Ignatian authorship 
of the passage, but of Simon Magus: See Hippolytus, Phil. 6 : 18, Duncker and 
Schneidewin’s Ed. p, 250. The ‘not proceeding from silence,” means that Christ 
is eterna’. 
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the amphitheatre to be devoured by wild beasts, he kneeled 
down with the brethren and “ prayed to the Son of God.”* 
Whom he thus worshipped he must surely have regarded as 
Divine in the highest sense, else he was guilty of idolatry. 

Next in order is Polycarp of Smyrna, a disciple of the 
Apostle John, who suffered martyrdom, probably, in the year 
167.+ His Epistle to the Philippians, in 14 chapters, horta- 
tory in its character, appears (from the 13th chapter) to have 
been written shortly after the martyrdom of his friend Igna- 
tins, 116 a.v. In the 2d chapter of this Epistle, he speaks in 
exalted terms of Christ as the Being, to whom all things in 
heaven and on earth are subject, and whom every spirit 
serves. In the 7th chapter, he denounces the Gnostic Do- 
cetism as a Satanic heresy. And in the 12th chapter, he - 
speaks of Christ as “ the eternal high priest” and Son of God. 
His dying prayer, as reported by the Smyrnaéan Church, con- 
cluded thus: “ Wherefore for all things I praise thee, I bless 
thee, I glorify thee with the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ, 
thy beloved Son; with whom (we8’ od) to thee and the Holy 
Spirit be glory both now and forever. Amen.” { Eusebius 
(4:15), it is true, gives this doxology in a different form: 
dv ob, through whom, instead of pe’ od, with whom; but, as 
Burton has shown, both these forms were originally in use 
amongst the orthodox, and were regarded as equally proper 
till after the Council of Nice. Subordinationism certainly 
had no foothold amongst the Smyrnaeans, if we may judge 
from their own doxology, with which the Jfartyrium con- 
cludes: “To whom be glory, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, world without end. Amen.”§ 

The so-called Epistle of Barnabas is no doubt spurious, the 
work, not of the Apostolic Barnabas, but of some Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria, assuming his name. The date of its 


* Martyrium S. Ignatii, chap. 6. 

+ The earliest date is that of Peatson, 147; the latest, that of Usher, 169. As 
to his age at the time of his death, it is a question whether the 86 years, which he 
speaks of, refer to his whole life, or only to the period of his Christian discipleship. 

¢ Martyrium S. Polycarpi, chap. 14. 

§ Ibid, chap. 22. ° 
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composition is put by Hefele between the years 107 and 120 
A.D. This Epistle contains no Trinitarian doxology ; but the 
essential Divinity of Christ, which necessarily involves the 
Trinitarian conception, is very clearly presented. “ Let us 
make man in our image and likeness,” Gen. 1: 26, is twice 
quoted (chapters 5th and 6th), and applied to Christ. The 
correctness of this exegesis is, of course, not now in question. 
Right or wrong, it equally serves our present purpose in elu- 
cidating the doctrinal position of the writer of the Epistle. 

In his opinion, Christ preéxisted with the Father, and they 
two took counsel together in the work of creation. In the 5th 
chapter it is declared, that Christ himself inspired the Pro- 
phets who prophesied concerning him; and the sun is said to 
be the work of his hands. In the 7th chapter it is written: 
“Tf therefore the Son of God, who is Lord of all, and will 
come to judge‘both the quick and the dead, hath suffered, 
that by his stripes we might live, let us believe that the Son 
of God could not have suffered (obk idbvato radeiv) but for us.” 
And in the 12th chapter: “ Behold again, Jesus is not the son 
of man, but the Son of God, manifested in form and flesh” 
(timw Kai év capkel pavepweis), 

But by much the ablest and most finished production of this 
early period, is the Epistle to Diognetus, by some unknown 
author of an uncertain date. Bunsen, with little reason, as- 
cribes it to the Gnostic Marcion, and supposes it to have been 
written about the year 135. Otto has recently returned to the 
ancient but almost universally abandoned opinion, that Justin 
Martyr wrote it. Dorner ascribes it to Quadratus the Apolo- 
gist. Most critics are content to label it as anonymous. As 
to the date of it, Hefele suggests the time of Trajan (98-117 
A.D.); Others, with more probability, the time of Hadrian 
(117-138. a.D.) Schaff is quite right in pronouncing this 
Epistle “one of the most beautiful memorials of Christian 
antiquity.” Apologetic in character, rich in thought, elegant 
in style, it presents us with a most engaging picture of the 
Christian life of the period, to which it belongs. The declared 
object of the writer was, to explain the genius of Christianity as 
compared both with the Pagan religions and with Judaism. Of 
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course it was required of him to say who Christ was. God 
“sent Him,” he says, “ not (as we might suppose) as a servant, 
or as an angel, or as a ruler, or as one engaged in earthly 
affairs, or as one entrusted with the care of things in Heaven ; 
but God sent the very artificer and creator of the universe— 
Him, by whom he made the heavens, by whom he inclosed 
the sea within its due bounds; Him, whose mysterious laws 
are faithfully kept. by all the starry signs; Him, from whom 
the sun hath received the measures of his daily course, duly 
to keep them; Him, at whose command the moon shineth in 
the night ; Him, whom the stars obey as they follow the moon 
in her course; Him by whom all things have been set in 
order and defined and placed in subjection, the heavens and 
the things that are in the heavens, the earth and the things 
that are in the earth, the sea and every thing that is in the 


sea, fire, air, deep, things above, things below, things between. 


This is He whom God sent unto,them.”* Here, certainly, is 
no merely incidental, no unguarded or ambiguous, but a most 
direct, well-considered, and elaborate assertion of the essential 
Divinity of Christ ; a being to be worshipped with as profound 
a reverence as we render to God the Father. 

The Pastor of Hermas is also of uncertain date, but is sup- 
posed to have been writien not far from 150 a.v. In form, 
this work is somewhat fantastic, consisting of 4 Visions, 12 
Mandates and 10 Similitudes. As to its contents, it is well 
described by Hase as “a strenuous exhortation to morality, 
enforced by the prospect of the second advent of Christ.” Its 
doctrinal errors are mainly in the direction of an ascetic for- 
malism. In regard to the Person of Christ, the most decisive 
and satisfactory passage is Similitude 9: 12, where it is said, 
that “The Son of God is more ancient than any created thing, 
so that he was present in counsel with his Father at the crea- 
tion.” In Similitude 9: 14, it is said: “The name of the Son 
of God is great and vast, and the whole world is supported by 
it.” An obscure and much debated passage occurs in Simili- 


* Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. 1, p. 178. 
34 
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tude 5 : 5, which reads: “ His Son is the Holy Spirit.” This 
apparent confounding of the Son with the Spirit, Hefele thinks, 
may be explained by supposing that only the human nature 
of Christ is here referred to. At any rate, it must not be so in- 
terpreted as to militate against the obvious import of other and 
clearer passages. The mystical character of the treatise should 
certainly bespeak for it the utmost charity of criticism. 

The seventh, last and least important of these Apostolic Fa- 
thers, is Papias the Millennarian, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, a 
man of some learning but of feeble judgment, who is supposed 
to have suffered martyrdom about 165-7 a.v. He wrote a 
work, entitled, “ Explanations of the Lord’s Discourses,” only 
a few fragments of which are extant. Precisely what his 
views were in regard to the Person of Christ, not enough re- 
mains of his writings to enable us to determine. There is, 
however, a recognition of the Trinitarian formula in one of the 
fragments preserved by Irengeus.* 

With such testimonies before us, gathered from the writings 
of such men, representing the simple faith of the Church near 
the close of the first century and in the early part of the 
second, we wonder that any man should speak of Trinitarian- 
ism as an invention of the Platonizing Fathers. If Clement 
Ignatius, Polycarp and the author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
were not Trinitarians, we may well despair of finding Trinita- 
rians anywhere in history. Though not theologians in the 
stricter sense of the term, these men must have had opinions; 
and, of all subjects engaging their attention, the one which most 
concerned them as Christians, must have been the Person of 
their Lord. Such love as theirs, firing them even to martyr- 
dom, must needs have defined more or less exactly the nature 
of its object. And so in fact it did. Christ was to these 
ardent disciples both man and God. His Humanity they 
maintained against Docetism, without debating the question, 
subsequently mooted, whether or no he had a proper human 
soul as well as a human body. But his Divinity was what 
they felt the most deeply, and the most earnestly affirmed. 


* See Routh’s Reliquiae Sacrae, 2d Ed., Vol. 1, p. 11. 
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They even went so far in this direction, as to assert of Christ’s 
Divine nature what was true only of the Human ; not hesitat- 
ing to speak of his sufferings and blood, as the sufferings and 
blood of God. If Christ be not Divine in the highest sense, 
then these men were idolaters, for they certainly worshipped 
the Son even as they worshipped the Father. It was natural 
that, at first, less prominence should be given to the Person 
of the Spirit. That the Spirit was not ignored, is evident 
from the many passages, in which He is spoken of as the 
inspirer of the ancient prophets. While the Trinitarian dox- 
ology, so frequently employed, stands forth, decisively wit- 
nessing for these early Fathers, as believers in one God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 

From the Apostolic Fathers the transition is easy to Irenzeus. 
Ile comes next after them in logical, though not in chronologi- 
cal order. Of Greek parentage, though born in Asia Minor, 
and probably in Smyrna, where he sat at the feet of Polycarp, 
the scene of his labors was in the West. After the martyr- 
dom of Pothinus, whom he had either accompanied or fol- 
lowed into Gaul, Irenzeus in 178 became Bishop of Lyons, 
where he also is supposed to have suffered martyrdom in 202.*° 
His principal work, the Adversus Haereses, in five books, was 
composed, as we learn from the work itself (Adv. Haer. 
3:3: 8), during the Pontificate of Eleutherus (177-190 2), or 
more exactly, according to Harvey, between the years 182 and 
188.+ This, it is true, was later by some years than the death 
of Justin. Martyr,t the most prominent of the Platonizing 
Apologists ; which, however, is of no account in the present 
discussion, since Irenzeus stood quite aloof from the specula- 
tive movement in theology, which these men inaugurated. 
The author of the Adversus Haereses was indeed a man of 
learning, familiar especially with the works of Homer and 
Plato; but the type of his theology was distinctively Biblical and 
practical, rather than philosophical. Left to himself, he would 


* This is the common opinion, though disputed anew by Harvey in his recent 
(1857) edition of the writings of Irenzeus. 

+ Harvey’s Introduction, p. 158. 

¢ According to Otto, 165; according to Semisch, 166 A.D. 
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hardly have gone beyond the range of the Apostolic Fathers. 
But falling upon different times, a different development 
awaited him. It was required of him to maintain the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy in the face of antagonisms unknown to his 
immediate predecessors and teachers. The confronting here- 
sies which conditioned his doctrinal statements, were three: 
Gnosticism, Ebionism, and Montanism; but especially the first 
two. Ebionism had gradually become a heresy. In the time 
of Irenseus it was a sheer humanitarianism, denying that 
Christ was born of a Virgin, and regarding him as a mere 
man. Gnosticism had assumed a great variety of forms; but 
the various systems were nearly all agreed in teaching: (L.) 
That God is utterly incomprehensible. (2.) That matter is 
eternal and antagonistic to God.* (3.) That creation is the 
work, not of God, but of the Demiurge, according to some 
only subordinate, according to others totally opposed to God. 
(4.) That the human nature of Christ was a mere deceptive 
appearance. A work written avowedly to refute these well- 
defined heresies, has its general theological character indicated 
with no little clearness in advance. Christ, we know, is to be 
‘set before us as at once a man and more than a man. Pre- 
cisely what rank is assigned to him, we must inquire of the work 
itself, Thus inquiring, we find the proper humanity of Christ 
vigorously maintained against the Docetists. This is done at 
large in the third book, where Christ is represented as the son 
of David, born miraculously of the Virgin Mary, but a man 
of real flesh and blood, suffering for our sins, dying and rising 
from the dead. Whether or no he had a human soul as well 
as a human body, does not so clearly appear. In one place 
(Adv. Haer. 5:1: 3), itis said the Logos animated the body 
of Christ, as the soul animated the body of Adam. [But in 
another place (5: 1:1), Christ is spoken of as “ giving his soul 
for our souls, and his flesh for our flesh.” + The question here 
involved, it is well known, had not then been mooted. Had 
it been mooted, it is hardly to be imagined that Irenzens could 


* Basilides, according to Hippolytus, must no longer be reckoned a Dualist. 
Most of the Gnostics were Dualists. 
+ In our citations from Irenzeus, we follow Stieren’s ed., Leipsic, 1853. 
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have been an Apollinarian. Against the Ebionites, on the 
other hand, it is maintained in the third book, with equal ful- 
ness and emphasis, that Christ is Divine. Repeatedly is he 
spoken of as “God,” “the Word of God,” “the Son of God,” as 
“always existing with the Father,” with other the like expres- 
sions, which carry with them the idea of Divinity in the high- 
est sense. That the word God is not inconsiderately or loosely 
employed by Irenzeus, is evident from several passages, such, 
for example, as Adv. Haer. 4:2: 5, where it is said, “ He who 
has any one superior to himself, and is under the power of 
another, can neither be called God nor Mighty King.” 
“ Word” and “Son” are used interchangeably in a multitude 
of passages.* This “Son of God” is without beginning, hav- 
ing always existed with the Father. Indeed, he is the one 
Revealer of God under all the economies, or, as Irenzeus ex- 
presses it (4: 6:6): “The Father is the invisible of the Son, 
the Son the visible of the Father.”+ The relation existing be- 
tween the Father and the Son is expressed by several terms, 
such as prolatio, generatio and the like; but this generation 
is declared to be a mystery (inenerrabilis, indescribable, 
2: 28:6), known only to the Father who begat, and the 
Son who is begotten. The creation of matter is also a mys- 
tery, but different from generation (2: 28:7). That less is 
said of the Son as he existed with the Father before his in- 
carnation, than of the incarnate Logos, is entirely in accord- 
ance with the distinctively Biblical and practical character of 
the Irensean theology already noticed. The plurality of per- 
sons is not allowed to militate against the unity of God, which 
is constantly affirmed. That the Son is in every respect equal 
to the Father, follows, of logical necessity, from the coéternity 
of the Son with the Father, so frequently and decisively de- 
clared. The coéternally begotten must of course be coéqual. 
This is sometimes explicitly asserted. And yet candor 
requires the acknowledgment, that there are other pas- 
sages which savor of subordination. In distinguishing the 


* Such as Adv. Haer. 2: 30:9. 4:17:38. 4:20: 3. 
+ The same idea is repeated Adv. Haer. 4: 20: 11. 
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persons in the Godhead, language is sometimes employed 
by Irenseus, as by others of the earlier Fathers, not con- 
sistent with strict Trinitarianism; as when in Adv. Haer. 
2:28:8, the text, “My Father is greater than I” (John 
14 : 28), is referred to the Eternal Word, and not to the 
historic Christ. But in such passages, Irenseus is equally 
inconsistent with himself. Duncker, in his monograph on 
Treneus, declines attempting to resolve these contradictions, 
They must stand as they are. It is enough for our purpose, 
that while the coéquality is sometimes explicitly affirmed, the 
coéternity, which by a logical necessity involves the coéqual- 
ity, is uniformly taught in terms which admit of no doubtful 
interpretation. As to the person of Christ, it is again and 
again expressly declared, as in Adv. Haer. 4:6: 7, that he 
is at once “ very man and very God.” The Divinity of the 
Spirit is also clearly taught. In Adv. Haer. 4:7: 4, the Spirit 
is called the jfiguratio, similitude, of God.* In Adv. Haer, 
_ 4:20: 8 it is said, that as the Son was always with the Father, 
so the Spirit was with the Father and Son before the worlds 
were made. In several places, Gen 1 : 26 is cited as referring 
to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. In other passages, 
some six or’seven times in all, the Son and Spirit are called 
“the Hands of God,” by which he accomplished the work of 
creation. These three all the angels serve (4: 7:4). Pas. 
sages which represent the Spirit as in any sense inferior to the 
Son, like those which represent the Son as inferior to the 
Father, are obviously inconsistent with such declarations as 
we have just quoted in regard to the coéternity of the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son. If coéternal, of course coéqual ; 
as the ripening science of the Church presently discovered 
and declared. The Trinity, Irenzeus says (3 : 18 : 3), is in- 
volved in the very name of Christ, which reminds us of the 
Anointer, the Anointed, and the Unction. The word Trinity, 
it is true, does not occur in this passage, nor in any other; but 
in many passages, which it would be tedious to refer to, the 


* Harvey, in a note on this passage, quotes Basil as saying, that the Spirit is the 
likeness (e/x®v) of the Son, as the Son is the likeness of the Father. 
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three persons are mentioned in a way to indicate their absolute 
and essential Divinity. In short, it is clear that Ireneeus wor- 
shipped one God in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 


Closely related to Irenzus stands Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Portus Romanus, who suffered martyrdom in 236 a.v. His 
most important work, the PAdlosophumena, the last seven 
books of which have been recently recovered and published, 
appears to have been composed between the years 223 and 
235.* Once a pupil of Irenzeus at Lyons, though by no 
means equal in ability to his teacher, he is like him in spirit 
and purpose, and should therefore be listened to, along with 
Ireneeus, in advance of Justin Martyr and the Alexandrians ; 
the chronological order, as already remarked, being of little 
or no account in a case like this. If the Trinitarianism of 
Hippolytus be less pure and strict than that of Irenzeus, less 
free from the taint of subordination, it is explained by his 
polemic zeal against Patripassianism, which led him strongly 
to emphasize the hypostases. Indeed, so strong was this em- 
phasis, as to provoke against him the charge of impugning the 
Divine Unity. This charge he repels, resenting as a venom- 
ous calumny the imputation cast upon him by Callistus, of 
being a worshipper of two Gods, in that he worshipped both 
the Father and the Son.t The 10th book of the Philosophu- 
mena concludes with a Confession of faith addressed to the 
Heathen. This confession affirms abundantly the essential 
Divinity of Christ, but is silent in regard to the Holy Spirit. 
Hence the assertion of some critics, that Hippolytus knew no- 
thing of the distinct personality of the Spirit. This silence is 
easily accounted for. In the 9th book, Hippolytus was simply 
steering his way between two opposing heresies, one of which 
denied the Divinity of Christ, while the other denied his pro- 
per personality as the Word of God, distinct from the Father. 
He had thus no occasion to speak of the Holy Spirit; the 
Person of Christ being the only question under debate. In 


8 Jacobi, in Herzog’s Encyklopidie, says about 234 a.p. 
+ Philosophumena, 9 : 12. 
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addressing the Heathen, as he does in the 10th book, his aim 
evidently is, not to develop the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine, but simply to bring his Heathen readers to accept 
the salvation provided for them in the Gospel. A belief, so 
decided as that of Hippolytus, in the essential Divinity of 
Christ, must have been accompanied by an equally decided 
belief in the essential Divinity of the Holy Spirit; regard 
being had, of course, to the prevailing type of his theology as 
so distinctively Biblical and practical. We may therefore ven- 
ture to claim Hippolytus as a Trinitarian, without appealing 
to those fragments ascribed to him (the genuineness of which 
has been disputed), in which the doctrine of the Trinity is 


expressly taught.* 
[To be concluded. } 


* Seo Wordsworth’s “Hippolytus and the Church of Rome.” London, 1853. 
Chapter 10, pp, 152-178, 
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Theological and Fiterary Intelligence. 
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Tar Oxford Essays and Reviews continue to occupy the attention of 
England to the exclusion of almost every other theological subject. An 
address against them, signed by more than 8,500 of the clergy, has been 
presented the Archbishop of Canterbury. Some 20,000 copies of the 
work have been sold. At the meeting of Convocation, February 28, and 
March 14, this was the principal topic. 

Soon after the Bishops had assembled in the Upper House on Thursday, 
March 14, the Prolocutor of the Lower House attended to present a grava- 
men, signed by twenty individual members, complaining that a book called 
Essays and Reviews had been published in London, containing teaching 
which was subversive of the inspiration and doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
The gravamen alleged that out of the seven writers of these Essays and Re- 
views six were clergymen of the Church of England. The members of 
the House who had signed the gravamen prayed that their Lordships would 
be pleased to direct the appointment of a committee of the Lower House 
to make extracts from the book alluded to, and to report thereon to their 
Lordships’ House. 

After a debate, in which the Bishop of Oxford moved to acquiesce in the 
petition, the Bishop of Chichester seconded this motion, and the Bishop 
of London expressed his dissent from it. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury put the motion, when there appeared— 

For (8)—The Bishops of Winchester, St. David’s, Oxford, Bangor, Salis- 
bury, Llandaff, St. Asaph, Chichester. 

Against (4)—The Bishops of London, Bath and Wells, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Norwich. , 

The Committee thus appointed have chosen Archdeacon Denison as their 
Chairman, and were to meet at the close of the week, to examine the 
volume, for the purpose of reporting thereon to Convocation. 

In the course of the debate, the Bishop of London (Tait) said, in respect 
to Drs. Temple and Jowett: “‘He was in the position of being the inti- 
mate personal friend of two of those clergymen whose names appeared 
in the volume. He would wish to say with regard to both of them, that 
from the personal friendship and the intercourse he had had with them 
during the last twenty years, he entertained for them the very liveliest 
regard, and in proportion as that regard and affection were strong the more 
he desired that an opportunity should be afforded to him of doing what 
he trusted they would do, which was to make.a declaration which would 
be satisfactory to the church and to the country, that they were not res- 
ponsible for every word that occurred in that unfortunate volume. He 
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rejoiced that, through circumstances over which they had no control, it 
would be impossible for the archbishops and bishops generally to meet for 
some time to come to consider this subject, because he most anxiously de- 
sired that that time should be employed by the gentlemen who had taken 
part in composing this book in endeavoring to vindicate themselves before 
the country in the only way they could vindicate themselves—namely, by 
an expression of their positive belief in the truths to which their book 
was not unnaturally supposed to be antagonistic. How some of those gen- 
tlemen would be able to do this he could not say. He should very much 
doubt the possibility of their being able to do so.” 

In respect to Dr. Temple he added: “that he most sincerely trusted that 
the interval which would elapse between the present time and the further 
consideration of the subject would enable Dr. Temple, the amiable head- 
master of Rugby school, to make a public declaration of what he (the 
bishop) could have no doubt was his private feeling—namely, that he is 
deeply pained by many passages which occur in the volume with which his 
name was unfortunately associated. As he had said before, he had known 
the writer for many years in the intimacy of private friendship. He be- 
lieved that the essay in the volume which bore his name was preached 
as a sermon from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford. He very much disliked 
the views expressed in that essay, but the essay was totally different in his 
estimation from other passages which occurred in that volume, and he could 
not understand by what mbdtive the author should be restrained from declar- 
ing publicly that he does not approve other things in that most unfortunate 
volume.” 

The Bishop of Oxford “hoped that nothing which would go forth from 
that room would Jead to a misapprehension as to the opinions of the bishops 
on this subject. He was sure that every one must highly honor the affec- 
tionateness and courage of the Bishop of London when he spoke of his 
personal friends, but whose words he found himself bound to condemn. 
Perhaps that affectionateness of feeling might have led the bishop to ex- 
press his judgment as to the writings of one of the authors. The truth of 
doctrine was dearer than all personal affection, and he thought his remarks 
ought not to go forth without an explanation. What he specially alluded 
to was this—the bishop had spoken as though it would satisfy the church 
if those who had put forth those doctrines would put forth some positive 
declaration as to their holding of the whole truth. Now he (the Bishop of 
Oxford) ventured to say that few things could be more disastrous than that 
it should be supposed that any of the bishops thought it would be the 
slightest removal of objection to this volume if the writers, one and all, 
made a most solemn asseveration of holding the truth. The more peo- 
ple asserted that they held all the truth, and yet put openly for- 
ward what denied that truth, was in his judgment incompatible with all 
true belief in our Lord and Saviour, and rendered it the more dangerous. 
The right reverend prelate having read several extracts from the essays, 
said the present was not the time to enter fully into the book. When a 
man came forward and said he reverenced the Bible and its truths, and 
then came forward and said that its writers were as liable to error as other 
men, that the prophecies written in that book manifestly failed of fulfil- 
ment, but that pious reverence has made us unwilling to admit their fail- 
ures, he said the putting together of those two things made the second error 
more deadly, because it seemed to make it compatible with holding the 
truth. Therefore he was anxious that not by any such idle protestation, 
while the book itself remained unretracted, could the church be satisfied 


‘ 
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of the fidelity of its writers. The form which the error was taking was 
that particular form which tended to sap all honesty of profession or sub- 
scription. It professed great personal affection for our Lord, and then it 
defended teaching which necessarily denied his incarnation, his miraculous 
conception, his resurrection in the presence of his disciples, the one all- 
sufficient sacrifice offered on the cross, and his atonement for the sins of 
the world. By inference the writers of the essays denied every one of these 
great truths, and yet professed to maintain the faith of the Church of Eng- 
land unshaken. He would rather that men came forward and said, ‘Give 
up your old faith,’ than that they should say, ‘Keep the old faith, and still 
retain these monstrous perversions of it.’ He thought that if the mistake 
went forth that in the opinion of the bishops assembled in convocation, 
these contradictions could be set right by the solemn adjurations of these 
writers not holding these doctrines, it would be a most fatal thing for the 
church. He was told that this book had been translated into French and 
other languages, in order that these doubts might be circulated abroad. He 
knew that an infidel lecturer in one of our great towns suspended his lecture, 
and said that instead of it he would read passages from the writings of cler- 
gymen of the Church of England as abundantly sufficient for his purpose. 
Nothing but an entire retraction on the part of the writers of the Essays 
and Reviews would satisfy the church.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said: ‘‘ The petition which had led to the 
present discussion stated that the book of Essays and Reviews was full of 
dangerous doctrines. Nothing could express his own feeling more clearly. 
After what had been said, and after the expression of opinion on the part 
of the bishops in the document they had all signed, there could be no ques- 
tion as to what were their feelings on the subjects. Their only doubt would 
be in what way they should attempt to avert the dangerous consequences. 
The bishops thought, when they took the unusual course of giving their 
opinion on these essays, it was doubtful what power they might have to en- 
sure their condemnation. It was doubtful also what would be the effect 
of any formal condemnation of them by convocation. Other measures 
had been pointed: at, and were still under the gravest attention of the 
bishops. As the upper house of Convocation, they were not now quite 
at liberty to take action upon this subject. The bishops had fixed a day 
next month when they would meet the bishops of the northern province, 
and on that occasion they hoped to be able“to decide in what manner the 
essays could be legally dealt with. The public would gather from this that 
the bishops-of the Church of England were by no means insensible to the 
gravity of the occasion, and that they wished to meet it by the best means 
in their power.” 

The Rev. Dr. Temple has announced his intention of giving to the world 
forthwith a volume of sermons preached during the last three years in the 
chapel of Rugby school. This course of proceeding has evidently been 
adopted by the reverend gentleman with a view to show what are his opin- 
ions on the leading points of Christianity, as distinguished from the inter- 
one which have been put upon his essay, Zhe Education of the 

orld, 

In addition to the movements in England against the Essays and Re- 
views, the bishops in Ireland are about to give expression to their repre- 
hension of them. The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin have addressed a 
joint letter to the bishops of their several dioceses, in which they pronounce 
it as their united opinion, that the views set forth in the work are mani- 
festly at variance with the principles of the Church.” 
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The Bishop of Winchester has taken strong ground against the neological 
Essayists. He frames his examination of candidates to meet most point- 
edly such errors, and declares that he will never knowingly ordain any 
one holding such sentiments. 

An organisation of churchmen entitled “‘ The Church of England Cleri- 
cal and Lay Association for the Maintenance of Evangelical Principles,” has 
put forth a strong Declaration and Protest against the book, in which it is 
proclaimed by the Association: “That, in our opinion it is the unquestion- 
able tendency of the book as a whole, and the apparent object of some of 
the treatises contained in it, to undermine belief in all the most essential 
truths of religion, both natural and revealed, as they are generally received 
and understood. That in the treatises referred to, we find the most offensive 
statements both of a heretical and sceptical nature, either propounded by 
the authors themselves, or, when cited from others, represented, often ve 
insidiously, as founded in reason and truth, and mofe worthy of credit than 
the matters of belief to which they are opposed. 

The Saturday Review in its usual dashing style tries to account for all 
the commotion, by very low causes. It says: ‘We suspect that among 
the causes which have led to this disastrous crisis, the excessively narrow 
spirit in which the appointments to bishoprics have recently been made is 
not the least influential When men such as the authors of Essays and 
Reviews see bishopric after bishopric filled by prelates of the very straitest 
sect of the Puritans, and Puritan tests for ordination virtually super- 
added to those by which the clergy are legally bound, they feel that they 
have no longer any sympathy or consideration to expect from the rulers 
of their Church ; and, as the close and stifling barriers of sectarianism rise 
round them, they make convulsive efforts to recover air and liberty, and 
do things which would be unjustifiable under happier circumstances, but 
which derive some justification from despair. Those who have watched 
these affairs with an attentive eye observe effects which Prime Ministers, 
in disposing of their patronage for the benefit of a party, may easily 
overlook.” 

It was remarked, that of the five Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge, not one had written against the Essays. Dr. Pusey has since 
published the following letter, which we give entire from Zhe Guardian. 

“(To the Editor of the Guardian).—Sir,—A correspondent of yours men- 
tions me with others (I know not whether excluding or including me), who 
are called upon by their position to answer the unhappy Essays and Re- 
views. The subject has been in the minds of many of us. The difficulty 
has arisen, not in providing definite answers to definite objections, but in 
giving systematic answers to a host of desultory attacks on revelation, its 
evidences, the Bible which contains it, and the truths revealed. The well- 
known passage in the unbelieving Westminster Review states the extent 
to which the truth has been attacked; it did not fall within its objects 
to notice the guerilla, pell-mell character of the attack. But look at the 
list :— 

‘* ‘Now in all seriousness we would ask, what is the practical issue of all 
this? Having made all these deductions from the popular belief, what 
remains as the residuum? In their ordinary, if not plain, sense, there has 
been discarded the word of God, the creation, the fall, the redemption, just- 
ification, regeneration, and salvation, miracles, inspiration, prophecy, heaven 
and hell, eternal punishment, a day of judgment, creeds, liturgies, and arti- 
cles, the truth of Jewish history, and of Gospel narrative, a sense of doubt 
thrown over even the incarnation, the resurrection, and the ascension, the 
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divinity of the second person, and the personality of the third. It may be 
that this is a true view of Christianity, but we insist, in the name of com- 
mon sense, that it is a new view.—(p. 305).’ 
“An attack may be made in a short space. If any one cannot rest on 
the authority of the universal church, attested as it is by prophecy, nor 
again, on the word of Jesus, he must take a long circuitous process of 
answer. But already, if books we must have, these would need to 
be books, not essays. What could be condensed into essays upon— 
1. Revelation; 2. Miracles; 3. Prophecy; 4. The Canon; 5. Inspira- 
tion; 6. Our Lord’s Divinity and Atonement; 7. The Divinity and 
Offices of God the Holy Ghost? But beyond this, there is the mis- 
cellaneousness of their random dogmatic scepticism. The writers, in 
their own persons, rarely affirm any thing, attempt to prove nothing, and 
throw a doubt upon every thing. If any of us had dogmatized as to truth, 
as these do as to error, what scorn we should be held up to! They assume 
every thing, prove nothing. There is only here and there any thing defin- 
ite to lay hold of. One must go back to the foreign sources of this unbe- 
lief, to find it in a definite shape, which one could answer. I have made a 
list of the subjects on which I should have to write on my own special sub- 
ject, the interpretation of the Old Testament. Some indeed admit of a 
short answer, as when one says, that the title given by Isaiah to our Lord, 
‘Mighty God,’ perhaps only means ‘strong and mighty one,’ or that 
Isaiah in the words, ‘A virgin shall conceive and bear a son,’ means ‘a 
maiden’s child, to be born in the reign of Ahaz,’ or that ‘kiss the son’ 
(Psalm ii), should be rendered ‘worship purely,’ or that for the words 
‘They pierced my hands and my feet,’ there should stand the senseless ‘like 
a lion.’ Apart from inspiration, no one could think that any human writer, 
who wished to be understood, would use the words e/ gibbor of Almighty 
God in one chapter (‘the remnant shall return to Almighty God’), and in 
the chapter before us those self-same words of the child who was to be born, 
in another sense. The ‘kiss’ was a well-known sign of fealty to a king, 
or worship to an object of worship ; but the Hebrew word for ‘kiss’ would 
no more mean ‘ worship’ by itself than our English word. | It could be 
shown in brief space that Almah means ‘unmarried maiden’ or virgin, 
and that the conception spoken of is beyond nature. Popularly it has been 
said, ‘If Isaiah did not prophesy the birth of a virgin, the LXX. did.’ It 
would take no great space to show that the rendering ‘ As a lion,’ is un- 
meaning, without authority, against authority, while the rendering ‘They 
pierced,’ is borne out alike by authority and language. But these are but 
insulated points, easy to be defended, because attacked definitely. But 
when their range of attack extends from Genesis to Daniel, when one says 
that credible history begins with Abraham (Williams, 57); another, that 
there ‘is little reliable history’ before Jeroboam (Mr. Wilson, p. 170, of 
course, contradicting each other as to the period between Abraham and 
Jeroboam); another denies the accuracy of the Old Testament altogether 
according to our standards of accuracy (Professor Jowett, p. 347), asserting 
that ‘like other records,’ it was ‘ subject to the conditions of a knowledge 
which existed in an early stage of the world’ (76. 411), that ‘the dark mists 
of human passion and error form a partial crust upon it’ (Wilson, p. 177), 
that the truth of the unity of God in scripture only gradually ‘ dispersed 
the mists of human passion in which it was itself enveloped’ (Jowett, p. 
286); when contradictions between the Kings and Chronicles are vaguely 
assumed (Wilson, 178, 9, Jowett, 342, 7); when it is asserted that prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, failed (Jowett, p. 348); and implied that 
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God could not predict the deeds of one of his creatures by name (0.); that 
when Nahum prophesied there were human grounds to anticipate the 
destruction of Nineveh, which he prophesied (Williams, p. 60); or that 
Micah, in prophesying the birth at Bethlehem, meant only a deliverer in | 
his own times (p. 68); that ‘perhaps one passage in Zachariah and one in 
Isaiah (it is not said which) may be capable of being made directly Messi- 
anic’ (Williams, p. 69); and that ‘hardly any, probably none, of the quo- 
tations from the Psalms and prophets in the Epistles is based on the original 
sense or context’ (Jowett, p. 406) ; when the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
(Williams, p. 60), of much of Isaiah (40. 68, Jowett, p. 313), Zechariah 
(Williams, p. 68), Daniel (Ixix, lxxvi) is denied; when it is asserted that 
the aspects of truth in the book of Job or Ecclesiastes are opposite or im- 
perfect (Jowett, p. 347), that actions are attributed to God in the Old Testa- 
ment at variance with that higher revelation which he has given of himself 
in the Gospel (26); when Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac is attributed not to 
God, but to the ‘fierce ritual of Syria’ (Williams, p. 61), not to speak of 
the temptation in Paradise (p. 177), the miracle of Balaam’s ass, the earth’s 
standing still, ‘the universality of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, 
the corporeal taking up of Elijah into heaven, the nature of angels, the re- 
ality of demoniacal possession, the personality of Satan, and the miraculous 
nature of many conversions’ (Wilson, 177), or the book of Jonah (Williams, 
p. 73)—how can such an undigested heap of errors receive a systematic 
answer in brief space, or in any one treatise or volume? Or why should 
these be more answered than all the other attacks on the same subject with 
which the unbelieving press has been for some time teeming? People seem 
to have transferred the natural panic at finding that such attacks on belief 
could be made by those bound to maintain it, to the subjects themselves, as 
if the faith was jeopardized because it had been betrayed. With the excep- 
tion of the still imperfect science of geology, the Essays and Reviews con- 
tain nothing with which those acquainted with the writings of unbelievers 
in Germany have not been familiar these thirty years. The genuineness 
of the books impugned, the prophecies, whose accomplishment in them- 
selves, or in the Lord, is so summarily denied, have been solidly vindicated, 
not in essays, but in volumes. An observation on the comparative freedom 
and reasonableness of the ‘conservatism of Hengstenberg’ and Jahn (Wil- 
liams, p. 67) is, I believe, the only indication, given in the volume, that 
much which the writers assume as proved, has been solidly disproved. 
Some volumes have, I believe, been already translated. 

‘But this circuitous process cannot be necessary to faith. God did not 
reveal himself to us for disputers. These answers may have their place; 
but there must be some briefer, directer road to faith. One of the essay 
writers owned that their system could never be the religion of the poor. 
Then it cannot be the true Gospel, which was for the poor. Those who 
believe our Lord’s words, need no further proof as to the Old Testament. 
He has referred to it as of authority, and as speaking of himself. He has 
sealed to us the whole of the Old Testament, as, in all its divisions, speak- 
ing of himself (Luke xxiv. 44 add 27). 

“It has been observed that he has authenticated to us just that class of 
facts in the Old Testament, which, to human reason, would seem most to 
need confirmation—Jonah in the fish’s belly (Matt. xii. 40), the conversion 
of Nineveh (41), the flood (xxiv. 37-39; Luke xvii. 26, 27), the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah (Matt. x. 15; xi. 23, 24; Luke xvii. 2, 8, 9), 
Lot’s wife (32), God’s appearing in the burning but unconsumed bush 
(Matt. xii. 26), the brazen serpent (John iii, 14), the manna (vi. 83), the 
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personality of Satan (Matt. iv. 10; xii. 26; Mark iii. 23-26; Luke iv. 8; 
xiii. 16; xxii. 31). Again, of that early history, which two of these 
writers throw a slur on, our Lord sets his seal on one birth of a single pair, 
according to the account in Genesis (Matt. xix. 4, 5), the death of Abel 
(xxiii. 35), the flood (as I said), the history of circumcision (Luke vii. 22, 
23). Then, again, as to prophecy, it is our Lord himself who quotes Daniel 
(Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark viii. 14); the denied chapters of Isaiah, as Scripture 
(Matt. xi. 18; Luke iv. 17, 18; xviii. 31-33; John vi, 45), Zachariah 
(Mark xiv. 27). He alleges the prophecies of the Old Testament in the 
way which this school condemns (Matt. xiii. 14, 15; xxi. 42; Mark vii. 6), 
and one of those which have been called ‘imprecatory Psalms’ (John xvii. 
1, 2). The principle of this argument is not confined to the Old Testament. 
It includes equally the reality of demoniacal possessions (Mark v. 8; vii. 29; 
ix. 25, 29; xvi. 17) and eternal punishment. 

“The Westminster Review calls it a ‘dangerous assumption that the Old 
Testament is a part of Christianity.’ Not in the eyes of the reviewer, who 
unhappily believes neither. Our Lord has bound them together for his 
disciples, and however it may be charitable or right to meet in any other 
way the perplexities which people make for themselves or others, there 
must be some more compendious way for the mass of mankind. Life is 
not given for proving revelation to one’s-self, but for belief, love, worship, 
duty. 

“T have written at this length because there seems to be a feverish anxiety 
in some minds that answers should be written to these essays. Answers 
have, in fact, been written to very many of the attacks, by Tholuck, Heng- 
stenberg, Keil, Hiivernick, and others. Answers will doubtless be written 
in this country. Some of the objections are as old as Celsus and Porphyry. 
The Church has survived these early attacks these one thousand six hun- 
dred years, and will to the end. For myself, I am convinced that the Bible 
is its own best defence; that the Holy Ghost, by whose inspiration it was 
written, speaks through it still to hearts prepared by his grace to hear; and 
while I trust, during any residue of my years which God may appoint me, 
to do what in me lies to develope, by his help, some of the meaning of his 
Word, removing as he shall enable me, men’s self-made difficulties, or point- 
ing out the completion of prophecy, my conviction is, that the difficulties 
lie, not in Holy Scripture itself, but in the dispositions with which men 
approach it. 

“ Christ Church. E. B. Pusey.” 


Among the works and articles called forth by this controversy, are the 
following: Lord Lindsay, Scepticism, its Retrogressive Character in Theo- 
olgy and Philosophy, with especial reference to the New Movement in 
Oxford.—Reyv. Chs. Hebert, Neology not True, and Truth not New.— 
A new edition of The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, by the 
Bishop of London (Tait).—A new Reformation Society has been formed, 
sympathising with the Oxford essayists: and a tract (No. 1) published, 
written by Alexander Alison (author of a recent rationalising Philosophy 
of Civilisation,) containing the creed of the new movement.—Reyv. Geo. J. 
Weld, in a “Brief Defence of the Essays,” shows that similar views have 
been expressed by divines of the Church of England.—A counter work is 
in preparation, by Dr. Thomson of Queen’s College, Oxford, Prof. Ellicott, 
the commentator, Mansel and Rawlinson, the late Bampton Lecturers.— 
J. L. Wheeler, Some Notices of Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of the 
Evidences, Oxford.—Some friends ‘of Prof. Jowett have collected State- 
ments of Christian Doctrine and Practice, extracted from his various works, 
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as an answer to the charges brought against him by the reviewers (this 
work is ascribed chiefly to Prof. Stanley).—Rev. Chs. Girdlestone, Nega- 
tive Theology, an Argument for Liturgical Revision.—J. R. Young, The 
Mosaic Cosmogony, in reply to Goodwin’s Essay.—‘‘ Essays and Reviews” 
anticipated : Extracts from a work published in 1825, and attributed to the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s (Thirlwall).—Dr. Jelf's Address in Convocation 
is published under the title, ‘‘ Specific Evidence of Unsoundness in the 
Essays and Reviews.”—Dr. McCaul has reprinted from the Record, Three 
Letters on Rationalism and Deistic Infidelity.—Mr. Jenkins, a pamphlet on 
Scriptural Interpretation, addressed to Mr. Jowett’s Essay.—The Bishop of 
Oxford (Wilberforce), two Sermons on ‘The Revelation of God the Proba- 
tion of Man,” delivered before the University.—Cazenove, Certain Charac- 
teristics of Holy Scripture, reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer.— 
The article in the last number of the Edinburgh Review on the Essays is 
ascribed to Prof. Stanley, and vindicates them against some of the charges 
brought against them. It ascribes the commotion rather to the articles in 
the Westminster and Quarterly Reviews, than to the Essays themselves, 
It speaks of “the flippant and contemptuous tone” of Williams ; it com- 
plains of the extreme positions of Wilson; it laments the negative charac- 
ter of the volume, particularly of Jowett’s essay. But it defends them 
against the charge of holding opinions inconsistent with an honest sub- 
scription to the Articles.—The article on the Essays in the new number of 
the North British Review is by Isaac Taylor. It charges them with (1) 
levity, (2) evasiveness, (3) shallow philosophy, (4) misdirected Biblical cri- 
ticism, (5) incoherence.—Some of the German periodicals have also given 
an account of the book: the Deutsche Zeitschrift, for March; and the Neue 
Hoangelische Kirchenzeitung, for April 13. The latter says, that Dr. Tem- 
ple’s Essay cannot bear a comparison with the works of Herder and Hegel, 
and that it indicates a Socinian tendency as to the work of Christ. It 
wonders at the enthusiastic veneration of Williams for Bunsen, and that 
he ascribes so much to Bunsen for which Bunsen was indebted to others. 
It rather laughs at Wilson’s suggestion, that the Germans are to furnish 
the materials, and the English to build the edifice, etc.—The Rev. Jas. Bu- 
chanan, D.D., has published a volume under the title, Essays and Reviews 
Examined. Two counter volumes of Essays by different authors are in 
course of preparation. Rev. T. Chapman, Miracles the Proper Credentials 
of Christianity—a reply to Powell’s Essay. 2s.—The Essays and Reviews, 
and the People of England: with an Appendix, containing all the Documents 
and Letters. 1s.—A Few Words of Apology for Prof. Powell’s Essay. Bya 
Lay Graduate. 1s.—James Moorhouse, Modern Difficulties respecting the 
Facts of Nature and Revelation. Four sermons before the University of 
Cambridge. 25s. 6d.—Suppression of Doubt is not True Faith. A Letter 
to the Bishop of Oxford. By a Layman. 1s.—The Essays and Reviews 
are now in their ninth edition. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Reviews AND PeriopicaLs.—The Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1861, 
reviews Conybeare and Howson on St. Paul, with particular respect to the 
journeys of Paul ; and Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on Sunday, dissent- 
ing from his views about the institution in Paradise. It gives an account 
of Wolff’s Travels and Adventures, and of the Original Memoirs of the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper. Its essay on Certain 
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Characteristics of Scripture is directed against Prof. Jowett’s essay in the 
Essays and Reviews, and convicts him of careless and inaccurate state- 
ments on several points, defending the prophecies and types of the Bible, 
and the doctrines of Incarnation and of Original Sin. A learned and cri- 
tical account of Tischendorf’s Latest Discoveries concludes the number. 
The April number contains ten articles: 1. On Tammuz and the Wor- 
ship of Men among the Ancient Nations; 2. Why should we Pray for 
Fair Weather ? a criticism of Kingsley’s sermon; 8. Notes on Indus- 
trial Training in National Schools ; 4. Bennett’s Congregational Lectures ; 
5. Social Life in the Eighteenth Century; 6. The Codex Alexandrinus 
—a valuable critical article; 7. The Future of the Papacy and Europe ; 
8. Biblical Cosmogony—against Mr. Goodwin’s Essay; 9. Oxford Univer- 
sity Sermons (Scott’s and Moberly’s) ; 10. Dogma in Relation to ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews.” 

The Edinburgh Review, April, besides an elaborate defence of the EB- 
says and Reviews, has an able article against Dixon’s Lord Bacon; a curi- 
ous account of the Republic of Andorre, whose independence dates from 
the charter of Charlemagne, a.p. 801; articles on Political Diaries, Eton 
College, De Tocqueville, Mrs. Piozzi, the Fables of Babrius, Forbes’s Iceland, 
and the election of President Lincoln. The last article takes the ground, 
that “‘the maintenance of the Union” has become “impossible.” 

The British Quarterly Review, April, has an account, in the main lauda- 
tory, of Motley’s United Netherlands; a criticism of the Sinaitic manu- 
script, contesting its alleged antiquity, and favoring the later rather than 
the earlier Uncial mss. ; articles on Iceland and its Physical Curiosities, 
Canada, Dixon’s Personal History of Lord Bacon, the Impending Crisis in 
America, the Historic Element in Ballads, Commerce with China, Theolo- 
gical Liberalism, and the State of Europe. The article on Theological 
Liberalism refutes the statements of the Westminster Review and the 
National Review, about the alleged injustice shown to Dr. Davidson in his 
removal from his chair in the Lancashire Independent College. 

In the Journal of Sacred Literature, April, 1861, three of the articles 
have respect to the authors of the “Essays and Reviews ;” one on the 
Atonement in Relation to Modern Opinions, contests Prof. Jowett’s views 
about the idea of sacrifice ; two on Modern. Sceptical Writers discuss the 
Essays themselves, and Jowett’s principles of Scriptural interpretation. 
Two other articles are on the Early Life of Christ. The First Born, asa 
Title of Jesus Christ, is the subject of the most elaborate and learned dis- 
cussion in this number of the Journal; the phrase, “the first-born of 
every creature,” Col. i, 15, is interpreted, with Storr and Barnes, ‘among 
all creatures the chief, or first-born’—in a figurative sense. The Nicene in- 
terpretation was, begotten before any creatures; the Unitarians make it 
equivalent to, the first-born among creatures ; Bloomfield, Olshausen and 
others refer it to the eternal generation. A considerable part of the “ In- 
telligence” of this number is devoted to extracts from various periodicals 
on the “‘ Essays and Reviews.” 

The Westminster Review, for April, contains the following articles: Mr. 
Kingsley on the Study of History, The Sicilian Revolution, Voltaire’s 
Romances and their Moral, The Universities and Scientific Education, Early 
Intercourse of England and Germany, The Cotton Manufacturers, Maine 
on Ancient Law, Eton, Austria and her Reforms. The article on Kingsley 
is a vindication of the positivist conception of history against his attacks, 
taking the ground, that, in a strict sense, there is no science of history ; 
that all that it amounts to is a discovery of sociological laws by the method 
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of comparison. The article on Maine’s new work on Ancient Law is very 
able; it gives the work the highest praise, as combining the excellencies of 
Bentham’s and Montesquieu’s methods. But at the same time, the Review 
shows its positivist tendencies, by making law to be simply a matter of 
observation and induction. The three stages of legal growth are, legal 
fictions, equity, and positive legislation. 

About 25 vols. of the materials for English history were published last 
year under the superintendence of Sir John Romilly. The following are 
among the works to be issued this year: Ricardi de Cirencestria Historiale 
de Gestis Regum Angliae (a.p. 447-1066), edited by J. E. B. Mayor; An- 
glo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by B. Thorpe ; Jehan de Waurin’s Recueil des 
Croniques, edited by W. Hardy ; Wars of Danes in England—in Irish— 
edited by Dr. Todd; a second volume of T. Wright’s Political Poems from 
Hdward III. to Henry VIII. ; Sagas Relating to the Northmen, by G. W. 
Dasent; the Liber Albus, translated by H. T. Riley ; a Catalogue of mss, 
on Early History of Great Britain, by T. D. Hardy. The Surtees Society 
have published Vol. 37 of their Collections. Rev. Jos. Stephenson, Chron- 
icles of Great Britain and Ireland in Reign of Henry VI. 

Capt. H. G. Raverty, the best Afghan scholar of the day, writes to the 
News of the Churches, that he is preparing a translation of Selections from 
the Poetry of the Afghans, from the 16th to the 19th century. Prof. 
Dorn, of St. Petersburg, the only other European scholar who has thor- 
oughly studied the Afghan (or Pushto) language, says, that this poetry 
‘“‘is able to sustain the severest test of European criticism.” Capt. Ray- 
erty published his Grammar of the Pushto at Calcutta, in 1855. He has 
also translated the whole of the New Testament into Pushto, and he com- 
egg of the translation begun by the American missionary, Mr. Loewen- 
thal. 

Rev. A. A. Ellis, of Trinity College, Cambridge, is to edit from the mss. 
of Bentley, his Notes in the Greek and Latin text of the New Testament, 
under the title, Bentleii Critica Sacra. The volume will also contain 
the Abbé Rulotta’s collection of the Vatican mss., a specimen of Bent- 
ley’s proposed edition, and an account of all his collections. 

Rev. John Wesley Thomas continues his version of Dante’s Trilogy, or 
the Three Visions, by the publication of the Parable of Purgatory, in the 
metre and triple rhyme of the original. The Inferno was published some 
years since. 

The Life of Richard Porson, one of the most eminent of England’s 
classical scholars, Professor of Greck at Cambridge, 1792-1806, has at 
last been written by I. Selby Watson, published by the Longmans. 

A new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, on the basis of that of 1773, is 
to be published by the Longmans in monthly parts, edited by Dr. Latham, 
introducing new words, etc. 

A contributor to the Notes and Queries refers to the remarkable coin- 
cidences between Milton’s Paradise Lost and the Anglo-Saxon poem of 
Czedmon, paraphrased from Genesis. Junius’s edition of Ceedmon was 
published in Amsterdam, in 1655; Paradise Lost in 1667. Striking illus- 
trations of coincidence are given by Westwood in his Palseographia Sacra 
Pictoria, 1844; and by Andras in a Disquisitio de Carminibus Anglo-Sax- 
onices Caedmoni adjudicatis. Paris, 1859. 

A Correspondence between the Bishop of Exeter and Macaulay has been 
published, relating to the representation given by the latter of Cranmer’s 
opinions, and of the character of the Church of England in the early days 
of its Reformation. The letters are very courteous and very spicy. The 
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Bishop appears to have been successful in showing, that the historian 
made strong assertions on the basis of documents of doubtful authority. 

Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, just elected a corresponding member 
of the French Institute, has published the second part of the ‘Select 
Papyri in the Hieratic character,” which he terms the ‘‘ Romance of the two 
Brothers,” an Egyptian novel. It is from the d’Orbiney papyri, purchased 
in 1857. It was described by Mr. Goodwin in the Oxford Essays, 1858. 

The second volume of Dr. Vaughan’s Revolution in English History is 
devoted to the Reformation, from Henry VIII. to Elizabeth. He joins 
with Froude, in part, in the endeavor to rescue Henry from some of the 
opprobrium cast upon him, contending, among other things, and success- 
fully, that Henry was not instigated to doubt the validity of his marriage 
with Catharine by his passion for Anne Boleyn ; his divorce on that ground 
was contemplated 18 months before he knew Anne. 

Dr. John William Donaldson died in London, Feb. 10, at the age of 49, 
worn out by excessive studies. He took the highest Greek prize in the Uni- 
versity of London in 1830; and then became a fellow in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1839 he published his New Cratylus, or Contributions towards 
a more accurate knowledge of the Greek Language; and a few years af- 
terwards his Varionanus, in which he rendered the same service to the 
Latin. He was Head Master of the Grammar School of Bury St. Ed- 
mond’s. For the last few years he had been living at Cambridge, expect- 
ing, it is said, a professorship there upon the reform of the University. 
He edited Pindar, and Sophocles’ Antigone ; continued K. O. Miiller’s His- 
tory of Greek Literature for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge; published Greek and Latin Grammars, and on the Theatre of the 
Greeks. His edition of Jashar, in Latin, was learned but fanciful and ar- 
bitrary. During the last two years he brought out new editions of most 
of his works. 

A curious literary work is the volume of 7ranslations by Lord Lyttle- 
ton and Mr. Gladstone, in which the distinguished Etonians turn English 
poetry into Greek, Latin, Italian, and German. Among the poems thus 
transformed are, Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” Dryden’s “Sacrifice,” Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village,” Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lotus-Eaters,” and Heber’s “‘ Lines to 
his Wife,” all into Greek; with Tennyson’s ‘“‘ none” and ‘‘ Godiva” into 
Latin hexameters. There is also a fine translation into monkish Latin of 
the well-known hymn, ‘“‘ Rock of Ages.” We copy one stanza: 


“ Nothing in my hand I bring, ‘Nil in manu mecum fero, 
Simply to thy cross I cling ; Sed me versus Crucem gero ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress, Vestimenta nudus oro ; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; Opem debilis imploro ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly : Fontem Christi quero immundus 7% 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” Nisi laves, moribundus.” 


The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, well known to readers of sacred lite- 
rature by his ‘‘ Introduction to the Critical ey ! and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures,” has retired from his post in the library of the British 
Museum, which he had filled thirty-six years (since 1824), having more 
than completed the allotted age of man. He is in his eighty-second year. 
He was at Christ’s Hospital when Coleridge was (1789-95), and was for 
two years the contemporary of the young poet. His earliest work, “A 
Brief View of the Necessity and Truth of the Christian Religion,” written 
in his eighteenth year, determined to some extent the course of his fu- 
ture life and studies. Dr. Horne is a voluminous writer on law, theology, 
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bibliography, in short, all departments of literature; and at the time of 
his retiring from the British Museum was engaged upon that ‘‘ never-end- 
ing, still beginning” myth—“ The Catalogue!” He is one of the first to 
enjoy the benefits of the new regulations of the Museum in regard to re- 
tiring pensions. 

The Rey. Charles Webb Le Bas, Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral and 
biographer of Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, has recently died. 

A new English Quarterly is announced at London, under the title, “ The 
Museum, a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature and Science.” 

““An Asian Mystery, Illustrated in the History, Religion and Present 
State of the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria,” is the title of a work in 
which the late Rev. Samuel Lyde, M.A., discusses the doctrines and cus- 
toms of that little-known tribe of Asiatics, whose religion has excited 
great curiosity among Orientalists. The Ansaireeh are a people of Syria, 
whose chief seat is among the mountains which produce the well-known 
Latakia tobacco ; and they have offshoots in Antioch and Bagdad, as well 
as other parts of Western Asia. Their habits are peculiar, and they ap- 
pear to have an extreme horror of Christians. The presence of one with- 
in forty feet, unless running water be between, makes their prayers void ; 
but the same disadvantage does not attend the presence of a Mohammedan. 
They invoke the Deity under the titles of “‘the Prince of Bees,” ‘‘the 
Lion,” “‘the Crown of the Chosroes Line,” and ‘“‘ the End of Ends.” This, 
and much other curious information, is supplied in Mr. Lyde’s book. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, London and Edinburgh, 
Jan. 1861, has two articles from American periodicals, viz. Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Conditioned, from the Princeton Review, and 
Unitarian Tendencies, from the American Theological Review. It has also 
a translation of an interesting article on the Life and Labors of Martin 
Luther, by Rosseeuw St. Hilaire from the Revue Chrétienne, and of Schneider 
on the Lutheran Doctrine of Christ’s Vicarious Death, from the Studien 
und Kritiken. Its original papers are on the Views of the Early Christians 
on the Atonement, in opposition to Baur and Jowett ; on the Theory of an 
Incarnation without a Fall, criticising recent German speculations ; and a very 
valuable account of Melancthon and the Theology of the Church of Eng- 
land, proving conclusively the early Calvinism of that church in opposition 
to Laurence, Tomline, and others. The April number contains 13 articles, 
two from American periodicals ; two, translated from the German, on Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, and Lange’s address at the Barmen Conference, on 
Worldly Literature and Christianity ; reviews of Bateman’s Life of Bishop 
Wilson, of Carlyle’s Autobiography, and of Ackerman’s Plato ; a sketch of 
the Hebrew Monarchy ; and a long account of the Oxford Essays, in their 
relation to doctrine. There is also a very good account of Vinet’s History 
of Preaching among the French Reformed. 

Dr. Candlish’s work on the Atonement, its Reality, Completeness and 
Extent, appears after sixteen years in a new edition. It is a vigorous and 
lucid exhibition of the subject, partly in reference to the new controversies : 
partly on the question of the extent of the atonement. His theory on the 
latter point is that of limitation; but in order to reconcile this with the 
unlimited offer, he resorts to the peculiar hypothesis, that the act of atone- 
ment may be postponed to the end of the world, when all the world will be 
called upon to give their assent to it ; and the atonement is made for all 
who signify this assent, and not for those who reject it. The British and 
Foreign Review says of this theory: “It is only an hypothesis, but one of 
the most happy ever made on this subject, and calculated to remove a world 
of misty and confused thinking on the vicarious satisfaction.” 
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‘Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress,” by C. Innes, 
contains illustrations of life in the “north countrie” during times which 
have now left few traces behind them, excepting in books. The facts have 
been diligently collected from various works printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, the Maitland Club, and the Spalding Club; and they show Scotland 
and the Scotch as they were when they differed as much from Englishmen 
as Frenchmen do. Scottish scholars filled the universities of Europe, and 
often bore off the prizes; but the people at home lived in a condition of 
lawless ferocity, filth, wretchedness and degradation, such as has not 
existed in the southern part of this island since the very early Norman 
era. As late as the close of last century the colliers and salters of Scot- 
land were literally slaves, being either born the bondsmen of their masters, 
or becoming so in after life. They had no power of leaving their employ- 
ment or of bettering their fortunes ; and it was found necessary, in 1775, 
to pass an act of Parliament to relieve them from their miserable state. 
This act did not take complete effect until 1799; and as late as 1842, a 
Scotch collier told the members of a Parliamentary Commission that he 
himself had been born a slave, and had worked for some years in that con- 
dition. 

The “ Curiosities of .Crime in Edinburgh” during the last thirty years, 
have been illustrated by Mr. James McLevy, a member of the Edinburgh 
Police District Force, who has been working at his vocation ever since 
1833, and who has been concerned in 2220 investigations. 





GERMANY. 


Necrology. Dr. J. M. Jost, the well-known Jewish historian, died at 
the age of 67, at Frankfort Nov. 20. His chief works were : History of the 
Israelites from the Times of the Maccabees, 10 parts, 1820-47; General 
History of the Israelites, 2 vol. 1831; English Reading Book, 4th ed. 2 
vol. 1852 ; Mythological Gallery, 1834; works on German Grammar, etc. 
He translated the Mishna, and edited the Jsraelit. Annalen, 1839-41, and 
Zion, a monthly periodical. 

The works of Bunsen (whose death was mentioned in our last number, 
p. 376) in chronological order, are the following : De jure Atheniensium 
hereditario, 1818 ; Beschreibung von Rom (with Platner, and others), 3 vol. 
1829-37 ; the History of the Passion and the Still Week, 2 parts, 1841 ; 
Elizabeth Fry, and the Christian Women of Germany, 1842; the Basilicas 
of Christian Rome, 1843 ; the Constitution of the Church of the Future, 
1845 (translated into English); Egypt’s Place in Universal History, 5 vol. 
1845-56 (translated) ; Ignatius of Antioch and his Times, 1847; the Three 
Genuine and the Four Spurious Epistles of Ignatius, 1847; Constitution of 
the German Federation, 1848; Project for a Constitution for the Empire, 
1848 ; on Sleswick and Holstein, 1848; Hippolytus and his Times, 4 vols. 
and under another title, 6 vols. 1852 sq. ; Signs of the Times (translated), 
3d ed. 1856 ; God in History, 3 vol. 1856-8; and his Bible Work, of which 
8 parts were published, 1858-60. 

Besides the works of Baur of Tiibingen, enumerated in our last number, 
p. 375, he also wrote: Symbolism and Mythology, or the Natural Religions 
of Antiquity, 2 vol. 1824; De Gnosticorum Christ. ideali, 1827 ; Pastoral 
Epistles of Paul, 1835; Origin of Episcopacy, 1838; the Ignatian Epistles 
and their latest Critic (Bunsen) 1848 ; Gospel of Mark, 1851 ; the Tibingen 
School and its Relation to the Times, 2d ed. 1860. The successor of Baur 
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at Tiibingen is the court chaplain Dr. Weizsicker, a man of entirely differ- 
ent tendencies. 

The chief works of F. C. Dahlmann, who died Dec. 5, at Rome, were: 
on the Athenian Comedy (in Latin) 1811; Historical Investigations, 2 vol. 
1821-4 ; an edition of Adolfus (Neocorus) Chronicle of Dithmar, 2 vol. 
1827 ; Sources of German History, 2d ed. 1838; Politics in Relation to Pre- 
sent Affairs, 1st vol. 3d ed. 1847; History of Denmark, 3 vol. 1840-4 ; His- 
tory of English Revolution, 1844, 6th ed. 1853 ; History of French Revolu- 
tion, 1845, 8d ed. 1853. 

Prof. Hitzig of Zurich, of rationalistic tendencies, has been called to suc- 
ceed Umbreit in Heidelberg. Ullmann has been compelled, by the negative 
party, to leave his post in the Church Council, and his position as Prelate. 
Dr. Bahr has also resigned his place on the Church Council, after years of 
faithful service. Ullmann says that Bahr’s recent revision of the Agenda 
is superior to any thing of the kind now in use in German churches. 

Periopicats.—The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 2, 1861, opens with an 
article from Bleek’s ms. Lectures, edited by his son, on Isaiah lii, 13-liii, 12, 
to be followed by other extracts. While he does not view this passage as a 
direct prophecy, he acknowledges that the whole description of the servant 
of God is such that it seems to present, even in detail, the image and the 
history of the Saviour. He acknowledges, too, that the description is that 
of vicarious sufferings, not merely for the benefit, but also for the expia- 
tion of the sins of the people. The second article, by Richter, is on Pzedo- 
baptism, its Nature and Right, defending it not as necessary, but as salu- 
tary, and in connection with the position, that baptism confers the Holy 
Spirit and the forgiveness of sin. A long philological and polemic article 
by Steitz, on the use of éxeivec in the classics and in John’s Gospel (ix, 37 
and xix, 35) defends against Buttmann the position, that the Evangelist 
there means himself. Gurlitt investigates the sense of various passages in 
Matthew vii, 18, 14, xvi, 18, x, 28 (Luke xii, 4, 5,) the latter against Stier, 
in his Words of Christ, who interprets it of Satan and not of God. Ull- 
mann gives an interesting account of Pressler’s life of Ambrose Blaurer, 
the first reformer of Suabia ; Holtzmann reviews Maier on 1st Corinthians, 
etc. 

The Deutsche Zeitschrift for 1861, edited by Hollenberg, appears in a 
new and reduced form, as a monthly periodical, devoted to essays and 
reviews. Messner, on Neander, gives a genial sketch of his character 
and influence. Julius Miller reviews Menken’s life, by Gildemeister. The 
number for March contains a review of the Oxford Essays and Reviews, 
rather wondering at the excitement they have occasioned, and criticising 
their vague and immethodical character. The Newe Hvangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung still prospers on the old basis. It gives more religious intelligence 
than any of the German periodicals, besides longer articles, e. g. a good ac- 
count of Baur, and sketch of the life of the late King of Prussia. 

The Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theologie (the organ of Tiibingen) Heft 1, 2, 
1861, contains in two parts a learned essay by the editor, A. Hilgenfeld, 
on the Investigations about the Gospels, reviewing the earlier conjectures 
(Semler, Lessing, etc. ;) and giving an account of the more comprehensive 
hypotheses of Eichhorn, Hug, Schleiermacher and Gieseler, and of the later 
theories of Strauss, Bauer, Baur, Weisse, Wilke and others. Lipsius on 
Galatians ii, 17. Volkmar on the apocalyptic books, Ezra IV. and Enoch 
in two articles. An anonymous article on Julian the Apostate proposes 
to answer the inquiry, How far is his apostacy to be defended ? giving 
in this number a preliminary sketch of his life. Hilgenfeld, the Origin of 
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the Book of Enoch, is in opposition to Volkmar, who puts it in the times of 
Barkochba. Hilgenfeld contends for its origin about 98 B.c. in the time of 
the Jewish King, Alexander Jannzeus. 

Zeitschrift f. die historische Theologie, Heft 2, 1861. The first and 
longest article is by Hochhuth (in continuation of his History of Sects in 
Hesse) on Theobald Thamer, a mystic of the 16th century (died 1569), of 
whom Neander gave an interesting account in a pamphlet published in 
1842. Dr. Ebrard gives an account of the breaking out of the first 
French Religious War in 1562. Dr. Hartwig agrees with Schwab (in his 
Life of Gerson), that Gerson was not the author of the famous work De 
Modis uniendi ac reformandi Ecclesiam, and conjectures that it is to be as- 
cribed to Andreas of Escobar (Scobar), who died after 1437, and of whose 
other works a list is given, p. 311. The last article, of 6 pages, by Ed- 
ward von Muralt, Librarian in Petersburgh, contains various readings of 
the Moscow manuscript of the Church History of Eusebius, probably from 
the 12th century. Schwegler, in his edition, made use of the Mazarin ms. 
of the 10th century; Laemmer has used the Venetian ms. of the same 
century. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, Erstes Quartalheft, 1861. Besides reviews 
of various recent works, this Roman Catholic quarterly contains an interest- 
ing paper on Gregory VII and Henry IV at Canossa, by Hefele ; an article 
on the object of the Gospel of John, by Aberle; and critical notes on the 
Eclogae Propheticae of Eusebius of Ceesarea, by Nolte. Hefele defends 
Gregory against the charge of deception in his treaty with Henry. Aberle 
makes the main object which John had in view to be, not so much the 
supplying what was lacking in the other evangelists, as the proof that 
Christ was the incarnate Logos, against unbelievers and heretics. 

Two valuable German periodicals:ceased to be published at the close of 
1860 : the Leipsic Repertorium, edited by Dr. E. G. Gersdorf, and the Allge- 
meines Repertorium fiir theol. Literatur, edited by Dr. H. Reuter. The 
former of these has been invaluable for its thorough bibliographical notices, 
and classification of books. All the departments of learning were well re- 
presented in it. 

The Zeitschrift f. die lutherische Theologie, Heft 1, 1861, begins the pub- 
lication of the autobiography of Rudelbach, Dane by birth and German by 
descent, one of the editors. He was born in 1792. The account of his 
youth gives interesting sketches of Copenhagen, 1792-1800. Keil on 
Shiloh, Gen. xlix, 10, defends the Messianic interpretation with Hengsten- 
berg, and against Kurtz, and Delitzsch (in his Genesis—he interpreted it of 
Christ in his Prophetic Theology, 1845). CKeil’s dissertation is able and 
learned. Kurtz interprets Shiloh as “peace,” or ‘‘ place of peace :” 
Delitzsch makes it refer to the city of Silo (1 Sam. iv, 12.) The other 
articles are by Hurban on Church Parties, and by the jurist, Géschel, on 
the biblical principles of state law in connection with ecclesiastical and 
international law. The second Heft has a discussion on the Cherubim by 
Engelhardt, in reply to Kurtz and Hofmann; Studies on the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, by Th. Schott; the Doctrine of Predestination in the 
Formula Concordiw, by J. A. L. Hebart; K. Strdbel, on the Ministerial 
Question and its Bearings, and a full critical bibliography. 

The first part of the new periodical for Canon Law (Zeitschrift Sir Kir- 
chenrecht), edited by R. Dove, gives promise of being an able work. The 
first part contains an Introduction by the Editor ; Oppenheim on the Dis- 
cussions in the English Parliament about Civil Marriage ; Hermann on the 
Project of a Church Constitution for Saxony ; Richter, the Relation be- 
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tween the R. C. Church and the State in Prussia, since 1848 ; reviews of 
recent works ; and legal documents. 

The first part of a new edition of Lucian of Samosata, has been pub- 
lished by Francis Fritzsche of Rostoch, who more than thirty years since 
began his labors upon this satirist. Dindorf and Bekker have in the mean- 
time published other editions: and Dindorf has in contemplation a more 
complete textual revision, with the aid of the best codices. Fritzsche has 
also drawn to his help several valuable manuscripts. The combined labors 
of these eminent scholars will, it is hoped, at last give a purified text. 

Dr. W. Binder’s Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum, Stuttg. pp. 
403, is an enlarged edition of his Medulla Proverbiorum Latinorum (in- 
creased from 1875 to 8609), and is said to be the fullest and best collection 
of the Roman and later Latin proverbs, including an account, as far as 
possible, of their origin, and a comparison with German proverbs. 

The University of Leipsic celebrated, Dec. 2, 1860, the 450th anniver- 
sary of its foundation, its ninth semi-centennial. Among its greatest 
names is that of Leibnitz. Oswald Marbach has published a history of 
the University, on the basis of authentic sources. The Acts of the Uni- 
versity, A.D. 1523 to 1558, edited by F. Zarncke, have been completed, 
published by Tauchnitz for 8 Thalers. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to the memory of the great geo- 
grapher, Carl Ritter, at Quedlinburg, the place of his birth, where is also 
a monument to the memory of Klopstock. The ministers of state, Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Von Roon, are at the head of a commission for 
this object. 

A very valuable work, and a needed supplement to Latin dictionaries, is 
Dr. J. G. Th. Grisse’s Orbis Latinus, giving the Latin names of places, 
cities, seas, lakes, mountains, and rivers, in all parts of the world, witha 
German-Latin index ; it costs 14 Thalers. 

It is said that the late King of Prussia left in manuscript a work on the 
History of the Evangelical Church and its Development, which is to be 
published by Prof. Richter. 

Dr. G. M. Redslob, in his Apokalypsis, attempts a revival of the mys- 
tical theory of interpretation, as necessary to the true understanding of 
Scripture, on the basis of the Alexandrian hermeneutical school. The 
speaking with tongues in the Church of Corinth was, it seems, the pro- 
clamation of this esoteric doctrine. Judas Iscariot, carrying the bag, 
means that he kept the door while these mystic truths were uttered. 

The Wurtemberg Summaries, or concise Interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, are in the course of republication at Nuremberg. They were 
first issued 1659-1672; and another edition in 1700. They were drawn 
up by direction of the pious Duke Eberhard III, at the time when a re- 
vived interest in religion followed the devastations of the Thirty Years’ 
War. The chief authors were the Prelate John Heinlin, a forerunner of 
Bengel, and the General Superintendent Conrad Zeller. They are distin- 
guished for simplicity, orthodoxy, and practical use, and have always been 
highly esteemed. Dr. Graul began a republication in 1846. Of the new. 
edition, now in progress, the first volume, on the Pentateuch, and the sixth, 
on the Epistles and Revelation, are issued. The whole will be comprised 
in six volumes. 

Dr. Limmer’s new edition of the Church History of Eusebius is sharply 
criticise: by Hollenberg in the Literarisches Centralblatt, attacking par- 
ticularly his collation of the Venice manuscript, as very incorrect and in- 
complete. 
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Among the new works announced for publication are, Keil on the Penta- 
teuch, 2 vols. ; Kahnis, Lutheran Dogmatics, 2 vols; Wolff, the Book of 
Judith ; two new parts of Lindner’s Bibliotheca Patrum Selectissima ; a 
second edition of Delitzsch’s Biblical Psychology. 

Reuter’s Repertoriwm for Sept. 1860, gives an account of a curious 
work, highly praised for research, by J. L. Stubach, published at Stock- 
holm and Leipsic, Part 1, 1856, Part 2, 1859, called, The Primitive Reli- 
gion, or the Discovery of the Primitive Alphabet. The basis is in the au- 
thor’s researches among the Runic inscriptions, alphabet, numbers, etc. 
His theory is, that there is one primitive alphabet, of 12 signs (8 being 
vowels) ; that these 12 signs are symbols, containing the primitive faith ; 
that each of the 12 has a fourfold significancy, arithmetical, verge dl eat 
metric (in writing), and symbolical ; that this symbolical sense is found in 
the 12 signs of the zodiac, which sigris thus give the primitive alphabet, 
and also contain the Messianic account of the world from Adam to Christ 
(transferred to the course of the sun) ; and that in the misinterpretation of 
this, was the beginning of polytheism and idolatry. The enlargement of 
the alphabet from 12 to 22 was not for the sake of the sounds, but had a 
dogmatic significancy, having respect to the promised Messiah, etc. 

Professor Bergk, of the University of Halle, claims to have discovered 
eight new songs of Goethe. He has published them as a supplement to 
Goethe’s works. They were first printed in Jacobi’s “Iris,” and have 

itherto been ascribed to other authors. Bergk finds his proof of their 
genuineness among J. G. Jacobi’s papers, preserved in the library of the 
University in Freiburg, (the Roman Catholic Seminary of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden), and in his own critical genius. 

It is stated that the King of Bavaria has given 5000 florins towards the 
publication of a History of Science in Germany. 

The Prussian Universities—During the summer session of 1860, the © 
six Prussian Universities had thirty-one ordinary and eighteen extraordi- 
nary professors, and eight private teachers, all occupied in instructing stu- 
dents in the department of theology. The theological students attending 
these Universities in 1859-60 were as follows : 


Ten GEN 6 onic sk cccccces .....during winter, 36; summer, 30. 
“ec 


In Halle, 499 ; .- 

In Breslau, P 291; % 285. 

In Konigsberg, .. - ° 128 ; ": 112. 

In Bonn, s ” 286 ; oe. 

Of the 1567 theological students attending the winter session, 1452, 
and of the 1523 attending the summer session, 1434, were natives of the 
country.— Neue Evang. Kirch. 


HOLLAND. 


The annual Programme of the Hague Society for the Defence of the 
Christian Religion has been issued by Prof. Van Stengel of Leyden. The 
subjects for the prizes Sept. 1, 1861, are on the Principle of Authority in 
Religious Matters, as held by the different branches of the Church, with 
its Scriptural warrant; and on the Discipline of the Early Christian 
Church. For Sept. 1, 1862, a critical Investigation of the Contents of the 
Talmud, in relation to the originality of the Christian religion ; a Collection 
and popular Interpretation of those passages of Scripture which have been 
most perverted in practical relations. For Dec. 13, 1861, a popular relig- 
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ious work, examining the principles of the so-called Modern Theology ; a 
critical history of opinions about the Intercourse of Men with Spirits; a 
proof of the Resurrection of Christ, and its importance to the Christian 
faith. Other questions proposed are, the Moral Character of the Christian 
Revelation ; the Independence of Faith in the Divine Origin of Christianity 
in relation to historical and critical science; the grounds of belief in Im- 
mortality ; a history of the doctrine of Moral Freedom ; an Examination 
of Materialism ; and an account of the opinions of the School of Tibingen. 

The subjects for the annual prize of 400 florins of the Teyler Society of 
Haarlem have reference to the work of Pécaut on Christ and Conscience, 
(noticed in this Review, 1860, pp. 123-5), viz.: Can the absolute sinless- 
ness of Christ be proved against historical and philosophical objections ? 
Can. it be maintained, even if we suppose that the personality of Jesus 
proceeded from a natural development of humanity? What is the im- 
portance of the results of this inquiry for our times ? 


DENMARK. 


The Literary Society of the North, at Copenhagen, though not long in 
existence, has published 20 to 25 volumes. Its object is to reédit the mon- 
uments of the old Scandinavian literature. Among its publications is an 
edition of Gragas, an Icelandic code of 1118, with a Danish translation by 
Finsen, much superior to the Latin translation of the 4to edition of 1829. 
It has also published the Songs of Iceland, those of the Faroe Islands, 
Sagas, etc. The Society of Northern Antiquaries, of which Rafn is the 
secretary, publishes two periodical works, viz. a Review of Northern 
- Archsology, containing the proceedings of the Society ; and Annals of the 
Archseology and History of the North, containing the memoirs and papers 
read, etc.—Corresp. Littéraire. 


RUSSIA. 


Died at Heidelberg, Oct. 12, 1860, at the age of 29, Maria Nikolajewna 
Wernadski (her maiden name was Schigajew), a Russian lady of unusual 
literary attainmants, specially learned in political economy. She trans- 
lated Hopkins’ work on Political Economy into Russian, and also took part 
in the translation of Tengoborski’s on the Productive Powers of Russia, 
besides writing on these subjects several essays in Russian journals. 

The Russian Press. In Russia, excluding Poland and Finland, there 
were published last year, 310 periodical papers; 142 in St. Petersburg; 
45 at Moscow ; 10 at Riga; 11 at Dorpat; 10 at Odessa; 8 at Kiew; 6 at 
Tiflis; 5 at Wilna; 5 at Cronstadt. There is also an official journal in 
each of the 66 provinces of the empire. Of the periodicals, 230 are in the 
Russian language; 38 in German; 29 in French; 5 in Armenian; 2 in 
English—shipping reports ; 3 in Lithuanian; 1 in Hebrew-German; 2 in 
Russian-French-German, etc. Twelve are daily ; 2, five times a week; 7, 
three times a week ; 3, twice a week; 99, weekly ; 64 monthlies; 9 quar- 
terlies ; 6 yearly. Four are devoted to theology ; 8 to pedagogics ; 3 State 
economy; 7 geography; 2 philology; 5 bibliography; 16 medicine; 
16 natural sciences ; 3 mathematics, etc. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


The Academy of Geneva celebrated, June 5, 1859, its Three Hundredth 
Anniversary. In commemoration of the event the Livre du Recteur, 1559 
—1859, has been published by Revilliod, Fort & Fick, 400 p. 8vo. This is 
the register of all the names of students inscribed ; about 7000 from all the 
countries of Europe. The volume also contains a list of the Professors 
and Rectors of the Academy. 


ITALY. 


Dr. M’Crie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, has been translated 
into Italian, and is now widely circulated. 

The Emperor of France has been attempting to get Volterra’s Descent 
from the Cross (reckoned by some one of the three masterpieces of paint- 
ing) transferred from the Church of the Trinita in Rome, to Paris, on the 
ground that the church, built by a French King, is still owned by France. 
But the Courts decided adversely to his claim, after the picture had been 
taken down for removal. 

The excavations at Pompeii, suspended since 1849, have been recom- 
menced. 

The Vatican contains 100,000 printed books and 25,000 mss., 2,380 of 
which are Oriental; also a museum of medallions and other antiquities. 
The Casanatensian library consists of about 120,000 volumes and of ass., 
some of which are of great value. The Angelica library contains 148,725 
volumes, and the Aracelitana is also richly stored; the Barberina has 
60,000 printed works, 10,000 mss., and the original autographs of Tasso 
and Petrarch. The Corsinian library, consisting of an immense mass of 
books, is the best in Rome or Europe for its collection of rare prints, en- 
gravings, and the editions of works of the 13th century. The Chigian and 
_ the Vallicellian are both rich in books and mss. In all the convents there 
are large libraries, but both in these and in the others above named, there 
is a dearth of modern books, especially of those that treat of social sci- 
ences. As far as the cause of superior instruction is concerned, the defi- 
ciency is very great; but as regards ancient works, the libraries contain 
treasures with which those of no other city can compete. 

Garibaldi has accepted the dedication to him of an autobiographical 
work about to be issued, entitled, ‘‘ Student Life in Venetia,” edited by 
Signor Girolamo Volpi, whose novel, “‘ The Home and the Priest,” was pub- 
lished last year under the auspices of Leigh Hunt. The translation from 
the unpublished Italian manuscript was effected by Mr. Carey, the trans- 
lator of Dainte’s “‘ Divine Comedy,” and author of “‘ Psyche’s Interludes.” 

The Struggles of Venice under the leadership of Manin, 1848-9, are re- 
corded in M. de la Faye’s ‘‘ Documents et Piéces Authentiques Laisses par 
Daniel Manin,” published in Paris. For about a year and a half Venice 
resisted the whole military and maritime force brought to bear on it by 
Austria ; though Asiatic cholera was ravaging its population ; though food 
was scarce, and relief impossible; though conflagrations were perpetually 
bursting out among the houses struck by the enemy’s shells ; though the 
ammunition of the besieged grew less and less day by day, and finally 
dwindled down to nothing; though the little Venetian fleet was deprived 
of almost all its hands by disease, and though Manin himself was constant- 
ly suffering acute anguish from a complaint of the heart. M. de la Faye 
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does justice to this magnificent episode in the annals of Italian heroism ; 
while, on the other hand, he exhibits the miserable double-dealing of La- 
martine, who, while professing the utmost sympathy with the insurrection- 
ary Italians, twice assented to a bargain for surrendering Venice to Austria, 
in consideration of France receiving Savoy! Cavaignac and Jules Bastide 
are also shown in a somewhat unfavorable light ; and M. de la Faye regards 
the conduct of the English Government in those days as being far more 
honest than that of France. 


FRANCE. 


M. Guizot in his Address to Lacordaire, when the monk was received 
among the 40 of the Academy, is reported to have commenced his speech, 
addressing Lacordaire, thus: 

‘** What would have happened, Monsieur, if you and I had met six hun- 
dred years ago? I have no taste for awakening reminiscences of discord 
and violence; but I should not respond to the sentiment of the generous 
public who hear us, and the great public outside these walls who took such 
an interest in your election, were I not, like it, moved by and proud of the 
noble contrast which exists between what passes at present in this hall, 
and what would have taken place formerly under similar circumstances. 
Six hundred years ago, Monsieur, if persons of my religious persuasion of 
that day had met you, they would have assailed you with indignation as 
an odious persecutor, and you, ardent in inflaming the victors against here- 
tics, would have exchinasd, ‘Strike—strike always! God will know how 
to distinguish his own!” 

The allusion was to the reputed words of Arnauld, the papal legate, Ab- 
bot of Citeaux, addressed to the crusaders against the Albigenses, about to 
attack the city of Begiers, July 22, 1209, who asked him, How they were 
to distinguish the faithful from the heretics, viz. Cedite eos, novit enim 
Dominus qui sunt ejus. M. Ch. Tamizey de Larroque, in the Correspon- 
dance Littéraire (Feb. 10), attempts to show that there is no sufficient evi- . 
dence that these words were ever spoken by the Abbot. The story is not found 
in any of the early chronicles. In Guizot’s Collection of Chronicles, there 
are six upon the capture of Begiers, in none of which is it mentioned: not 
in Guillaume le Breton, nor Guillaume de Nangis, nor in the Histoire de la 
Guerre des Albigeois, written in the Romance; nor in the Chronique de 
St. Denis, nor in the History of the Crusade, written in verse. It is first 
found in the work of a German monk, Peter Cesarius, a Cistercian, of 
the monastery of Heisterbach (near Bonn), in his Dialogi de Miraculis, 
written about 1223, a writer famous for credulity. Testis unus, testis nul- 
lus, says the critic. This same Cesarius reports another saying of the 
Abbot of Citeaux, when asked what should be done with the captives at 
Mineroc, that they should pardon those who became converts, but burn 
those who refused. 

A work on the History of Jansenism, by René Rapin, hitherto inedited, 
has been published by Abbé Domenech. It brings the account down to 
1644, furnishing new materials. 

The wars of Tamerlane in Asia Minor are the subject of an Armenian 
Chronicle of Thomas de Medzoph, translated by F. Néve, professor at Lou- 
vain, and published at Brussels, pp. 158. - 

Hoéne Wronski’s Philosophie Absolue de Histoire was published in 2 
vols. in 1852: The first volume of his Posthumous Works, just issued, is 
on the Développement progressif et fut final de ’humanité. 
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“Tacitus and His Age” is the title of a new work by Guchan, in which 
the character of Nero is smoothed over in a novel manner. Thus the early 
part of his reign is said to have been, though popular, much affected by 
“family difficulties.” 

The Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne, Février, 1860, contain an 
article translated and edited by Panthier, from the mss. of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary in China, in the 18th century, Father Prémare, on certain works of 
Chinese Philosophy, supposed to indicate the primitive monotheism of that 
people. The work commented on dates from the 11th century, and is of a 
philosophical rather than a theological cast, containing speculations akin to 
those of the Stoics. M. Panthier published in 1844 an Esquise d’une 
Histoire de la Philosophie Chinoise. Father Prémare also wrote a Notitia 
Lingus Siniacze, published at Malacca in 1831, a century after his death, and 
subsequently translated into English by J. G. Bridgman, Canton 1847, 700. 

M. Charles Schoebel continues his examination of Primitive Monotheism 
in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. His chief object is to refute 
Renan’s position, that the monotheistic belief was a specialty of the Sem- 
itic race. He accordingly points out the evidence of its existence in other 
races, and the proof that tribes of the Semitic race have in many instances 
degenerated into polytheism, like other races. The December number 
gives evidence in favor of the primitive monotheism of the Chinese, the 
Greeks, Babylonians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and Syrians. The Arabs 
(Semitic) were originally monotheistic and became polytheistic. 

A report to the Minister of Public Instruction, by M. Mérimée, proposes 
some changes in the public libraries of Paris. The library of the Arsenal 
is famous for its collections in dramatic literature, poetry and romance ; St. 
Genévieve in theology ; the Sorbonne, in philosophy and the classics. To 
complete the specialities of each, it is proposed to take works from the 
others ; and to transfer to the Imperial library the works which will there 
fill up important collections—the latter to make amends by giving to each 
of the others the publications which will make it complete in its own 
branch. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has elected as honorary 
members, De Rossi of Rome, Immanuel Bekker and Theod. Mommsen of 
Berlin, and Weill of Heidelberg. 

Abbé Martin, of Agde, has published a work on Chrysostom, his works 
and his age, in 8 vols. pp. 1636, 21 francs, which the Annals of Christian 
Philosophy says is one of the noblest panegyrics ever issued upon the 
golden-mouthed preacher. It enters fully into the contemporaneous his- 
tory of the Greek emperors. 

Abbé Migne writes to the Annals of Christian Philosophy (Jan. 1861) 
announcing the completion of his two vast collections (Cursus Completus) 
of Patrology, in 8326 volumes, large 8vo, double columns. The Course of 
Latin Patrology is in 217 vols. from Tertullian to Innocent IIT: the Greeco- 
Latin is in 109 volumes, from Barnabas to Photius; the Latin version of 
the Greek is sold separately in 55 volumes. The Latin volumes cost five 
francs, the Greek-Latin, 8. Besides this, there have been prepared, and 
will be soon published, 12 large volumes containing 210 general and special 
indices and tables; these alone cost, in editing, half a million of francs— 
500 years of the time of fifty different persons! The Abbé says in conclu 
sion: Nunc dimittis: and, Curswm meum consummavi. 

Léon Pages, Bibliographie japonaise—a Catalogue of all books relating to 
Japan published since the 15th century. 4to6fr. M. Pages has also 
translated into French, from the Dutch, an Essay on Japanese Grammar 
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by oS Dunker-Curtius, with the illustrations and additions of Hoffmann, 
vo, 20 fr. 

The French poets of the Carlovingian order are to be reproduced under 
the authority of the Minister of Public Instruction, in 40 volumes ; 4 have 
been published. 

The grand prize of the National Institute for the best collection of the 
masterpieces of French prose writers from the 14th to the 16th centuries, 
accompanied by a dictionary, grammar, and history of the language at that 
epoch, was assigned, Feb. 7, to D. K. Monnard, Professor of the Romanic 
Language and Literature at Bonn. 

M. L. de Rochaud is about to publish an elaborate work on Phidias, bis 
Life and Works ; the Marbles of the Parthenon. The Correspondance Lit- 
téraire of Feb. gives a valuable chapter from it on the marbles in the col- 
lection of the British Museum. 

Two recent French works are devoted to the Wars of the Peasants in 
France (La Jacquerie, 1356-8). In one of them M. Perrens eulogises 
Etienne Marcel, the leader, as the hero of French liberty; in the other M. 
S. Luce represents Marcel and. the whole movement as revolutionary and 
disorganising. The former work attributes to Marcel an agency which the 
facts do not warrant, in the Ordonnance of 28th Dec. 1355, which many 
French historians describe as La grande charte des Francais. 

Scherer in his Mélanges de Critique says, that ‘‘ the Bible contains no 
prophecies,” “‘ that if any Jews have been converted by the 53d of Isaiah, 
it has been from mere ignorance.” Dr. Capadose of the Hague writes in 
reply to this to the Archives du Christianisme in a very earnest manner: 
“If I could see M. Scherer, I would say, here is an Israelite, who refutes 
your false statement, not by words, but by facts.” At 25 years of age he 
was reading the Gospel of Matthew, and his attention was accidentally di- 
rected to the 53d of Isaiah: “‘I read it through ; it impressed me deeply ; 
I thought some one must have changed the book, for I found here the Gos- 
pel: in this man of sorrows I found the Messiah.” ‘For 49 years this faith 
has been the joy of my life, my comfort in all trials.” ‘So it was too with 
his deceased brother,” he adds, saying, “ that if all this is the result of 
‘ignorance,’ it shows that ignorance has a remarkable power, that of mak- 
ing life happy, and death peaceful.” 

Newspapers in Paris. Paris contains 503 newspapers, of which 42 are 
devoted to politics, and have to deposit caution money in the hands of the 
Government. The oldest paper, Ze Journal des Savans, dates back to 1665. 
The circulation of the leading journals is as follows: Le Siécle, 40,000; Le 
Constitutionnel, 20,000; La Patrie, 30,000; L’ Opinione Nationale, 25,000; 
La Presse, 15,000; Les Débats, 10,000; Le Pays, 8,000; L’ Union, 4,000; 
La Gazette de France, 4,000; L’Ami de la Religion, 4,000; Le Monde, 
4,000. 

The journal Ze Monde, the successor to the notorious Univers, now re- 
presents the Ultramontane party. As a specimen of its tone, one of the 
chief editors, M. Coquille, in a recent number, says, that the Reformation 
was rejected by the people of all countries, and imposed upon them only 
by their rulers ; that the edict of Nantes of Henry IV was a betrayal of 
the Church and of France; that the Catholics have always been persecuted, 
and never persecutors, etc. 

The pamphlet of M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, Ce qu’il faut 4 la France, 
published originally in the Revue Chrétienne, has had great success. It 
gives the verdict of history upon the persecutions of the Huguenots, trac- 
ing back to this source the evils that have afflicted France. 
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Count Agénor de Gasparin, formerly Deputy under Louis Philippe, and 
one of the Commissioners for the emancipation of slavery in the West Indies, 
has published an octavo volume of 500 pages, entitled: Un Grand Peuple 
qui se réléve—Les Etats Unis en 1861. (‘‘ A Great People who raise them- 
selves up—The United States in 1861.”) The position which the author 
undertakes to prove is, that the people of the United States, in electing Mr. 
Lincoln, have committed no fault, but on the contrary, they have raised 
themselves up ; they have raised themselves from the barbarism into which 
the slave power was drifting them, and placed themselves on nobler and 
more civilized ground. 

The sixth volume of the Correspondence of Napoleon First has appeared, 
comprising the time of Buonaparte’s Consulship, the coup d’ état of the 18th 
Brumaire, the second war in the Vendée, the second expedition to Italy, 
Marengo, and the preliminaries of the Luneville Treaty. 

The fourth volume of If. Guizot’s Memoirs, and the third of his Trans- 
lation of Shakespeare, are announced in Paris. 

Auguste Callet has published a work on the existence of hell and eter- 
nal punishment. His principal point is, that the idea not only involves an 
eternity of suffering, but an eternity of depravity in the sufferer. 

M. Garnier Pages, who was formerly Mayor of Paris and afterwards a 
member of the provisional government, will shortly publish a ‘‘ History 
of the Revolution of 1848,” giving an account of all the political events of 
that memorable year. It will appear in four parts, under the following 
titles : ‘‘ The Revolution of 1848 in Europe,” in three volumes ; the “‘ Fall 
of Royalty,” in one volume; “The 24th February, 1848,” also in one 
volume ; and ‘“‘ The Provisional Government,” in three volumes.. The in- 
timate knowledge which M. Garnier-Pages must necessarily have of the 
transactions of that period will enable him to produce a work of more than 
European interest. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The late Dr. Murray submitted to the New-Jersey Historical Society, at 
its last meeting before his decease, a manuscript memoir of John Wither- 
spoon by Ashbel Green, D.D., which had been taken to Scotland, but re- 
covered by Dr. Murray in a visit to Scotland in 1860. The memoir was 
referred to the Committee on Publication—it is to be hoped that it may be 
published. © 

One of our countrymen, Mr. Thayer, has been for some years collecting 
materials for a life of Beethoven, in all parts of the Continent. He is now 
in England for the same object. 

A new review, The Danville Quarterly Review, edited by an Association 
of Ministers, has been started to represent a phase of Old School Presby- 
terianism not adequately expounded in the Princeton Review, or the South- 
ern Presbyterian Quarterly. An explanatory note says, “What may be 
expected in this Review is great personal freedom of opinion, great unity 
of fundamental principle, great diversity of didactic treatment, great va- 
riety on union points.” The subject of Imputation is thus referred to 
in one of the articles: ‘‘ The theological world is at present edified by the 
remarkable spectacle of several brethren of learning and ability exhibiting 
their skill in dialectics, metaphysics, and philosophy, and each in antagonism 
to the others, in the vain effort to subject the great cardinal doctrine of Im- 
putation to philosophical analysis.” 
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The Methodist Quarterly Review for April, among other articles, has a 
valuable criticism on Powell’s views of the Order of Nature and of Miracles 
by Dr. Wing of Carlisle, Pa. ; a criticism of McCosh on the Intuitions, by Dr, 
Dempster of Illinois ; a forcible exhibition of the State of the Country in 
reference to Slavery, by the Editor. Dr. Hibbard, of Canandaigua, contri- 
butes a learned and just exposition of the Pauline Use of the word odpé 
(flesh) in relation to the doctrine of depravity. He takes, and ably main- 
tains, the position that it refers to the natural, yet moral, state of man, as 
alienated from God; and that it involves an inability, a want of power, 
to submit and conform to the law of God. He holds “with Augustine, 
that since man by his free will became estranged from God,” this “‘ free will, 
left to itself, is now only active to sin,” and “man needs now a new super- 
venient grace in order to be brought back to goodness.” 

The Evangelical Review, Gettysburg, Pa, in the April number, Art. V, 
furnishes a list of publications by Lutherans in the United States—a valu- 
able contribution to bibliography. The list extends to thirty-four pages, 
and includes many works of great merit in theology and church history. 
The Lutheran standards, “‘ The Christian Book of Concord,” with an his- 
torical introduction, translated by Rev. Ambrose Henkel, was published at 
New Market, Va., in 1854, pp. 780. The History of the American Lu- 
theran Church, to 1842, by Dr. E. L. Hazelius, was published at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, in 1846, pp. 300. The best brief sketch of the History is by 
Prof. M. L. Stoever, published by the Lutheran Board, 1860. The ablest 
and most prolific author is Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, whose works are widely 
known. The same number of the Review, Art. VII, gives. the original 
plan for a Union of the Lutheran Church in this country, adopted by the 
Synod of Pa. in 1819, which led to the formation of the General Assembly 
in 1820. 

The Southern Methodist Quarterly Review for April, contains the follow- 
ing articles: The Conflict of Moral Philosophy ; Thomas Carlyle, by Prof. 
Stark; Thomas Babington Macaulay ; Nast’s Commentary, by Prof. Reu- 
belt ; Methodism in Canada, by President Cummings; Philological Study 
of the Latin Language, by Prof. Dickson; Lady Maxwell, by Mrs. Martin ; 
Baptism and Church Membership of Children, by Rev. C. W. Miller; and 
Brief Reviews. 

The Christian Review, April, has three interesting philosophical articles 
on Archetypes, the Immateriality of the Soul, and Berkeley and his Works. 
That on Archetypes gives an instructive history of the doctrine, particu- 
larly as developed in modern physical researches. A review of Conant’s 
Matthew demurs to some of the proposed alterations of the old version; 
e. g. Matthew x: 9, Provide not gold... .in your girdles ; x: 32, Every one 
who shall acknowledge (for, confess) me before men; xi: 12, the kingdom 
of heaven is taken by violence, and the violent seize wpon it: xi: 23, They 
shall go down to the wnderworld: xiii: 25, The enemy came and sowed 
darnels (for, tares)—‘‘the Parable of the Darnel would savor of affecta- 
tion :” xvii, 4, Let us make here three tents: xxi, 16, Prepared praise, (for 
perfected) ; xxiii: 5, They made broad their protectives/ (for, phylacte- 
ries); xxiv, 22, The chosen (for, the elect). But the most important part of 
the criticism is the argument against supplanting baptize, by immerse— 
e. g. xxviii, Go ye therefore, and mmerse all nations. Some of our Baptist 
brethren may be so immersed in this usage as not to feel that such a ren- 
dering is ludicrous as well as unnecessary ; though, when they are con- 
sistently called Jmmersers, or Dippers, we think they must have some feel- 
ing of the sort passing over them. We are glad to find this able and 
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scholarly Review taking ground against such innovations. It justly argues 
that baptize means much more than immerse. Stendel’s essay on the In- 
spiration of the Apostles is continued, and to be continued. It is well 
worthy of being translated. 

The Congregational Quarterly for April, has an excellent biographical 
sketch of John Cotton, by J. 8S. Clark, D.D., and a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of theologicak opinions in New England in the Old Cove-. 
nant and Confession of the Northampton Church, furnished by Rev. Zach- 
ary Eddy, D.D., the present pastor of that church. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D., late President of Amherst College, died 
in Pittsfield, Mass., April 3. He was born in 1780, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, was first settled in Fairfield, Conn., and then in Pittsfield in 1817. In 
1823 he was called to the presidency of Amherst College, which was raised 
to a high position under his wise administration of 22 years. Since 1845 
he has resided in Pittsfield. His Sermons, Travels in Europe, in 2 vols., 
Letters toa Son in the Ministry, and Letters on Domestic Education, as 
well as his occasional discourses, and frequent articles in quarterly reviews 
and in religious newspapers, have given him an honored name in our reli- 
gious literature. His last volume was a series of Revival Sketches, review- 
ed by Dr. Woodbridge in the first volume of this Review. He was an 
eloquent and forcible preacher, wise counsellor, and a foremost man in 
all the leading religious, missionary and philanthropic movements of the 
times. 

Prof. J. W. Gibbs died in New Haven, March 25th, at the advanced age 
of 71. Proff Gibbs was born in Salem, Mass., April 30th, 1795, graduated 
at Yale College in 1809, and occupied the position of tutor in that institu- 
tion from 1811 to 1815. In 1824 he was invited to the professorship of 
Sacred Literature, a post which he occupied until his death. In this de- 
partment, as also in philological and grammatical studies generally, he has 
long held an honored position among scholars. As an author he was 
chiefly known for his translations of Gesenius’ Manual Hebrew Lexicon of 
the Old Testament in'1824, republished in London in 1824: in 1828 he 
published a Manual Hebrew Lexicon, in an abridged form. He was also a 
contributor to various periodicals. His ‘Philological Studies,” ‘Latin 
Analyst,” and ‘ Teutonic Etymologies,” contain some of the most valuable 
essays in philology that have appeared in this country. A valuable com- 
memorative discourse by Prof. G. P. Fisher, of Yale College, is a worthy 
tribute to the scholarship and worth of Professor Gibbs. 

The second edition of an anonymous work, called Christ the Spirit: 
Being an Attempt to state the Primitive View of Christianity, is published 
by Francis & Co., N. Y.. 12mo, pp. 468. The author has also written 
Remarks on Alchemy andthe Alchemists. His theory of Christianity is, 
that it was originally an offshoot from the Essenes—one of the most violent 
of hypotheses, unsupported by any historical evidence. 

The Paris correspondent of Zhe World writes, that the United States 
Minister at the Hague, Henry C. Murphy, Esq., has translated several 
poems of Jacob Steendam, the first poet of New Netherlands, born in 1616, 
and who came to New York (New Amsterdam) about 1652. His first poem 
“The Complaint of New Amsterdam, in New Netherland, to her Mother,” 
was published in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1659. Another poem, entitled 
“The Praise of New Netherland,” was published in 1661. Only a few 
copies of this translation have been printed, for private distribution. 

The Society of the United Brethren for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Heathen, at its last annual meeting in Bethlehem, Pa., authorized 
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the Board of Directors to publish a History of the Moravian missions among 
the North American Indians, from their commencement, 128 years ago. 
The Society received last year over $10,000; its net capital is $153,377. 

Historical and Biographical Works. J. N. Carrigan, First Settlements 
of the French in the Mississippi Valley, second series, from the mss. in the 
archives of the Marine at Paris.—S. Mordecai, Virginia, especially Richmond, 
in By-Gone Days; second edition. Winthrop Sargent, Life and Career of 
Major André.—The Life of Samuel Adams, by one of his great-grandsons, 
is announced. 

Rev. Dr. Dorsey, late President of the Methodist Protestant Conference 
of Virginia, is preparing a history of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society are to publish a volume of original 
and unpublished letters of Washington, collected by Edward Everett; and 
also a collection of documents relating to the early history and men of the 
colony, under the supervision of Mr. Winthrop. 

H. B. Dawson, of New York, is preparing a History of New York during 
the Revolution, from manuscripts in the Mercantile Library Association, 
A grammar of the Flat Head, or Selish Dialect, by Mengarini, will form the 
2d volume of the Library of American Linguistics. A memoir of Rev. John 
Brainerd, brother of David, is in preparation by Rev. Thos. Brainerd, D.D., 





of Philadelphia. + 
LrpraRIgs IN YALE CoLLEGE.— Vols. 
Library of the College, exclusive of pamphlets,......... 38,000 
Ns Won c uso nbs 0 nbd ones sab bess 650 tebe , 12,000 
Brothers’ Library,................- saree cn be babe ues 12,000 
Medic! and Law TADPGEIS, oo... eee cceeseceesies 5,000 
67,000 


The number of unbound pamphlets is estimated at seven thousand. The 
Am. Oriental Society has about 1,800 books and pamphlets, deposited in 
the College Library. No Catalogue of the College Library has been printed 
since 1823. The oldest printed book is Augustine, De Vita Christiana, a.p. 
1467, from the press of Ulric Zell, of Mayence. The library funds yield 
about $1,500 per annum. The most valuable recent addition was about 
4,000 vols. in 1854 from the collection of Prof. Thilo, of Halle, chiefly in 
ecclesiastical history. 

The Boston City Library, founded eight years since, by the liberality of 
Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, now has about 100,000 volumes, while Har- 
vard only has about 92,000. The last year it received an accession of 8,000 
volumes. Theodore Parker’s library of about 16,000 vols. will soon be 
added. Mr. Jonathan Phillips left to it $20,000. Prof. Ticknor has recently 
given 2,000 volumes. The daily circulation is 508 volumes. About 18,000 
persons are registered as readers. The annual expenses are $30,000. 

Three valuable manuscripts of*Rev. Thos. Hooker, of Hartford, have 
been discovered and deciphered by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull. The first 
consists of the notes to Mr. Hooker’s first and second Election Sermons, 
1688, 1639. The second is a long letter to Gov. Winthrop, of Mass., in de- 
fence of Conn. This is published in the Conn. Hist. Society’s collections. 
The third is Mr. Hooker’s Thanksgiving Sermon, preached Oct. 4, 1638; 
text was 1 Sam. vii, 12. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History. Edited by Wri11aM Sura, LL.D., Editor of 
the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, etc. Vol. I. A to J. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1860. 8vo. Pp. vii. pp. 1176. 


This work is constructed according to the plan of the Editor’s Classical 
Dictionaries, and is designed to render the same service in the study of the 
Bible, which they have afforded in the study of the Greek and Roman writ- 
ers. It is ne mere compilation, made by irresponsible and nameless per- 
sons, under the sanction of Dr. Smith’s name, but it is the joint product of 
a number of scholars, executing each an assigned portion, which bears his 
name, and for which he is responsible. There are, it is true, evils connect- 
ed with this multiplicity of authorship. What the work may gain in com- 
pleteness, it may lose in homogeneousness. The collaborators are not likely 
to have precisely the same theological position, the same critical principles, 
or the same power of grasping and illustrating a subject. Winer’s Bib- 
lisches Realwérterbuch, which is in a certain sense the work of one man, far 
exceeds in unity of plan and treatment Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. But such 
a work is not to be expected in England, nor is it perhaps to bedesired. In 
the present state of theological science, there are some advantages attend- 
ing this variety of authorship. It is a gain to the Biblical student to have 
placed before him discussions of leading questions in criticism and interpre- 
tation by scholars of varying prepossessions and mental habits. Few men 
are altogether exempt from a rationalising tendency, and as few are free 
from a trace of bigotry and narrowness. But where there are many factors, 
the errors may correct each other. The undue bias of one writer may be 
counterbalanced by the opposite extravagance of another. While the con- 
tributors to this Dictionary are evangelical in their tone and feeling, they 
differ, of course, in individual traits and opinions. They belong, also, to 
various ecclesiastical connections. Dr. Smith is himself a dissenter; most 
of his coadjutors are members of the Church of England. A number of 
American names, such as Pres. Felton, Profs. Conant, Hackett and Stowe, 
are inserted in the list of writers at the beginning of the first volume. We 
infer that the services of those gentlemen were not procured in season for 
them to contribute to the first volume, but that their pens will enrich the 
second volume. In a few instances Dr. Smith has been unfortunate in the 
selection of his collaborators. Thus for example the article on the Topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem is written by Mr. James Fergusson. 

Mr. Fergusson is a man of ability, whose earlier life was spent in the shop 
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and counting-house. Like most men, who, without the advantage of a libe- 
ral education, take up science late in life, he is rash in forming his opinions 
and obstinate in asserting them. He has adopted the notion, based on cer- 
tain architectural considerations, that the church erected by Constantine on 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, was the present grand mosque es-Siikhrah 
in the middle of the Haram area. An erroneous view on so fundamental a 
point gives a wrong direction to the treatment of the entire subject. So 
important an article ought never to have been entrusted to the hands of one 
who had adopted a fanciful theory. 

This Dictionary covers more ground than the work of Winer before men- 
tioned. It contains many articles which belong properly to the department 
of Biblical Introduction. Thus we have articles on the Biblical Canon and 
on the several books of the Old and New Testament. Some of these are 
extremely well written. We have been particularly interested in the arti- 
cles on the Canon and on Isaiah, which are able, full, and candid. That on 
Job is less satisfactory ; the writer makes a hesitating attempt to prove the 
great antiquity of the book, and involves the subject in a cloud of dust, 
without reaching any positive result. The shorter articles on the names of 
obscure persons and similar topics, often neglected in works of this sort, are 
very complete. 

We have observed in a few of the articles a disposition to turn mere hy- 
pothesis into history, and to assume as settled what is yet matter of con- 
jecture. This is a fault which Englishmen have been very ready to charge 
upon the Germans, while they have claimed for themselves a keen practical 
sense which admits nothing without adequate proof. For example, in the 
sketch of Hezekiah’s life, it is assumed as matter of history, proved and ad- 
mitted, that Sennacherib came to the Assyrian throne in 702 B.c. Now 
this fact, if it be such, involves a change in the Biblical chronology ; and the 
statement of 2 Kings 18 : 13, that Sennacherib came against Hezekiah in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of that king is proved incorrect ; since the 
reign of Hezekiah could not have begun later than 724, and is generally 
placed somewhat earlier. Now we do not object to this assertion on doc- 
trinal grounds. If the date in the passage above named is shown to be 
false, there should be no hesitation in admitting the result; that it will be 
hereafter proved and generally admitted, is possible. But in the pres- 
ent stage of the investigation, it cannot be regarded as a settled thing. 
It is as yet a plausible hypothesis, belonging to the field of scientific in- 
quiry, but not entitled to a place in a book of results. For it is an hypo- 
thesis which requires the adjustment of three distinct sources of evidence: 
Berosus, i. e. Alex. Polyhistor as preserved by Eusebius, the Canon of 
Ptolemy, and the Assyrian inscriptions. If the adjustment were entirely 
simple and natural, (which it is not), there is still a cloud of uncertainty - 
hanging over one of the factors. The Assyrian inscriptions cannot as yet 
be regarded as a perfectly clear and unequivocal source of evidence. It is 
only a few years since they were discovered, and the problem of decipher- 
ing them is not fully worked out. Much has been done; and the results al- 
ready achieved reflect credit on the scholars who have wrought them. But 
a perfect solution is very difficult, and not to be affected in one day or by 
one man. The nature of the case demands that we should have something 
more than the authority of two or three able, ingenious but perhaps rather 
sanguine men. 

The instance above named is not the only example of a disposition to fol- 
low implicitly the statements of Mr. Rawlinson in his extremely learned but 
somewhat premature work, on Herodotus. Thus we find it asserted that 
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Sennacherib made two expeditions into Palestine, and that Zishakah was 
not King of Egypt until 690 8.c. The first of these propositions rests on 
the supposed fact that only ong expedition, and that successful, is mention- 
ed in the Assyrian inscriptions. If it is certain that these are thoroughly 
and accurately read, and are moreover perfectly reliable and truthful, the 
question is settled, and we must hold to a second expedition ending in the 
terrible judgment that overtook Sennacherib’s army as narrated in the Bible. 
But this view of the matter, we are compelled to think, was not in the 
mind of the Biblical writer. If,one reads with care the narrative in the 
book of Kings, or in the parallel passage of Isaiah, he will find it difficult to 
believe that the compiler had in his mind and intended to convey to his 
readers the notion of two distinct expeditions. We say therefore in this 
case, also, that the proposition is not improbable, and may in future be 
proved true; but its assertion in a Biblical Dictionary, is at the least pre- 
mature. 

But time and space will not allow us to pursue these observations fur- 
ther Though the book is doubtless open to criticism, we believe it to be 
the best work of the kind in the English language. : It testifies to the in- 
creased attention bestowed on Biblical science in England in the last 
twenty-five years. It is also a hopeful sign of what England may do here- 
after. We believe that more than any other nation she is capable of man- 
aging free criticism with a firm hand, and of conducting theological investi- 
gation in a liberal yet conservative spirit. 


Lange's Theologisch-Homiletisches Bibelwerk. Die Corintherbriefe von 
Dr. Cur. Fr. Kure. Bielefeld, 1861, royal 8vo, double columns, 
pp. 407. This volume forms the seventh part of the New Testament divi- 
sion of Lange’s Bible-work, to which we have frequently referred in terms 
of commendation. It is somewhat out of proportion, as to length, with 
the other volumes; but it bears the marks of elaborate preparation, and 
is well adapted to homiletic use. It is written in the same method, 
and in a like evangelical spirit, with the preceding parts of the work. 
The remainder. of Paul's Epistles, and the Revelation will complete the 
New Testament. The next issue will be Superintendent Moll’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Die Lehre von der Kenosis, dargestellt von Dr. Pu. J. Bopemeyer. 
Gotting. 1860, pp. 284. The question whether the Son of God, in assum- 
ing human nature, laid aside his divine nature, emptied himself of divi- 
nity, is the subject of this volume. It is, as is well known, one of the 
topics most ardently debated in the recent theological literature of Ger- 
many. The author reviews the theories of Thomasius, Martensen, Dorner, 
Liebner, Gass and Rothe, with abundant learning and acuteness. He 
begins with a speculative construction of the Trinity; and asserts that 
there is a double life in God; on the one hand, the internal, Trinitarian 
life; on the other, the life shown in creation, in the self-manifestation of 
deity. Deity must divest itself of some of its attributes and modes 
of working when it is revealed or manifested. But this humiliation, or 
emptying (Kenosis), is not found in the incarnation alone; it is also seen 
in all the works and ways of God in respect to creation. Some of the 
author’s views are open to grave difficulties ; as when he says, the Christ 
as man was not an individual, but only had the form of one,—which 
seems to approximate to docetism. His criticism of Martensen’s doubts 
about the divine omniscience, and of Julius Miller’s theory of a timeless 
fall of man, are acute.. Many of his speculations are bold; and he often 
seems to feel assured upon matters where hesitation would be more be- 
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fitting. He says scarcely a word of the famous dispute between Tiibingen 
and Giessen, on the question of Kenosis or Krypsis. He makes the humi- 
liation of Christ to consist (p. 210), not in his laying aside the divine attri- 
butes (which would have been of no avail), but in his giving up, in his human 
state, the blessedness he had with the Father, and taking upon himself the 
wrath of God.. 


Principles of Natural Theology. By Ropert Ancnor Tuompson, M.A. 
London. 16mo, pp. 120. The author of this compact little treatise is the 
successful competitor for the Burnett Prize a few years since. The object 
of the present essay is to state the intellectual principles of the theistic ar- 
guments. It is more systematic in its method and aim than the preceding 
essay, and a more vigorous work. 

We often hear the word demonstration applied to arguments for the 
divine existence, but usually with regret. All that any wise man will un- 
dertake to show is, that our knowledge of God may be put upon the same 
basis with our other accepted knowledge. We have as good reason to 
cherish and act upon a belief in the existence of a personal and infinitely wise 
and holy God, as to put confidence in the existence of finite minds and a ma- 
terial universe. The three knowledges rest upon the same principles, have 
the same character, may be verified by the same method. Many works have 
been published upon the evidences of Theism, but few attempt the task. 
which most of all needs to be done, namely, to discuss the subject in its prin- 
ciples. This Mr. Thompson has attempted in his thoughtful essay. We 
have read it with interest, and with entire sympathy with its purpose. 

In the first chapter Mr. T. states with clearness and precision the argu- 
ment from final causes. The cosmical arrangements, the unities of plan, the 
adjustments to ends, manifested in the universe, are undeniable. The ques- 
tion is, How shall this order be interpreted? We are limited to one of 
three hypotheses. Either the matter of the world has arranged itself, or it 
has been arranged by some superior power, either intelligent or unintelli- 
gent. Matter, as known, is not one being, but a system of diverse sub- 
stances, existing under certain conditions. The first hypothesis is unsatis- 
factory. We need some arranging power superior to the world. Can this 
power be known to be intelligent? Every thing at least looks as if it were. 
If the arranging power be merely mecbanical, it is a power which affords all 
the accepted signs of intelligence, and no others. To speak of it as unintel- 
ligent is to deny properties it does manifest, if not to attribute to it those it 
does not exhibit; as though a chemist were to say: This gas has all the 
properties of oxygen and no others, but we will call it hydrogen. It is also 
to falsify the spontaneous processes of the mind, as exhibited in the attain- 
ment and verification of our knowledge of all intelligent beings besides our- 
selves. The adjustments of a watch argue a contriver. But, says the 
objector, you have had experience of watch-making. Yes, is the reply, but 
not till I had learnt that watch-makers have minds like my own. «Whence 
came this prior knowledge? Through manifestations of intelligence at 
least similar in kind to those seen in the watch. These signs are evidence 
of intelligence, because the mind carries the knowledge of itself which it 
gains in consciousness into the external world, and by this light of reason 
interprets what it sees. If it gives a valid interpretation to the signs which 
reveal finite minds, it may, on the same principles, recognise intelligent 
power in nature. 

This argument reaches only to an intelligent power, the cause of the order 
and adaptations of the world. We infer a wise architect. Is this mind the 
Creator of all things? In the third chapter an inquiry is made into “the 
extent of possible knowledge on the doctrine of creation.” The main posi- 
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tions taken are; (1.) That we have a cognition of a real or absolute to all 
phenomena. (2.) ‘‘ Our knowledge of the natwre of any being can never go 
beyond its relational properties or powers.” (3.) Precisely the same principle 
of reason which enables us, through sensation, to apprehend the existence of 
substance, leads us to explain diversities in nature, as known, by diversities in 
the unknown. If the atheist retreats to the unknown, we may claim that all 
the signs of creative wisdom manifest in the diversities of the known must be 
presumed to exist in the unknown, for the one rests upon the other. Our 
author properly distinguishes between a cognition of existence, and a know- 
ledge of the nature or mode of existence. Upon the latter question his lan- 
guage is not always sufficiently guarded. Thus (p. 80) we read: “ Know- 
ledge is always of relations. But the relations of things are not the things 
themselves.” All that can properly be affirmed is, that our knowledge of 
the nature of things depends upon relations, diversities, etc. The nature of 
a substance is known through its properties, relations, etc. As matter of 
fact, every body with which we are acquainted is connected with something 
else. These relations, diversities, etc., through which substances are known, 
are conditions of existence as well as of knowledge ; are not simply forms of 
thought, but belong to the things themselves. This is all that is necessary 
for our author’s purpose, and all, we presume, for which he would contend. 

These premises being conceded, it will follow that our knowledge of the 
finite is a knowledge of diversities, these diversities reaching to the limits 
of knowledge. But a universe of diversities implies limitation, combination, 
determined relations. If the diversities are self-existent, i. e. if the uni- 
verse aS known is self-existent, we have no cause for these limitations ; 
none superior to the universe, for it is, ex hypothesi, self-existent; none 
in the universe, since its self-existence belongs to its diverse substances, and 
no one of these self-existent substances can limit or determine the others. 
In other words, the actual known universe is composed of different sub- 
stances in combination, relation, etc. There are diversities of the unknown 
corresponding to those in the known. Such relations are valid proofs of 
intelligence. Their cause must be mind. This mind arranges and disposes 
the universe as known. This mind, then, is the Creator, and not merely 
the architect of the universe; because to determine the number, quantity, 
relations, combinations, in general, the limitations of existing substances, up 
to the limits of knowledge, is to determine their existence so far as they can 
be known. 

Is this intelligence eternal and infinite ? 

The author, we are glad to notice, affirms unqualifiedly, ‘‘ that the culti- 
vated human mind always has the conception (idea ?) of the Infinite Being.” 
How can we show the objective validity of this idea? As against the ideal- 
ist, we are inclined to think that the most satisfactory solution of this ques- 
tion will be found by simply analyzing the idea itself. Our author assumes 
that in the knowledge of matter and finite minds we have already passed 
from thought to being. He then states, as the conditions of this knowledge, 
pra belonging not merely to the mental act, but to the outward 
objects : 

1, All knowledge of the finite is a knowledge of diversities. 

2. Every finite being is known as enduring. 

3. Every material body is known as extended. 

4, Every known change implies a cause. 

These conditions, it is then shown with considerable acuteness, land us 
in hopeless contradictions, unless we assume the existence of a being eternal 
and infinite, unknown in his eternal and infinite nature, but known as the 
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author of all the limitations of the finite. The reality of the infinite is 
thus manifested by thé contradictions which result from its denial. 

The doctrine of the infinite which lies at the basis of this chapter, it will 
be noticed, differs widely from that of Sir William Hamilton, and coincides, 
in the main, with that set forth in former numbers of this Review. We 
know both that the finite and the infinite exist, though the ultimate nature 
of each is unknown. This result of philosophy accords with the common 
belief. God is unsearchable, but we know that he is. 

The following chapter (Chap. 5) is occupied with an ingenious “‘ comparj- 
son of the principles and processes of the mind in its attainment of its theo- 
logical and its other knowledges.” Hints of such a comparative view were 
frequently given in the author’s Christian Theism. They are here wrought 
out with judgment and skill, and lead to the conclusion that our knowledge 
of God is one of our primary knowledges, and is spontaneously originated. 
This conclusion we deem thoroughly warranted, and of great importance. 
Without following the argument into its details, we would call attention to 
the use made by Mr. Thompson of the principle of causality. Through its 
spontaneous operation, the mind gains its first knowledge of self as distinct 
from the world, and, with equal certainty, its knowledge of a Being superior 
both to the world and man. 

In. the concluding chapter is presented the testimony to be derived from 
man’s moral constitution, as to the character of God, and His purpose in 
placing us here. The leading topics, of course, are Free-will, the Sense of 
Duty, Immortality. The argument is impressively, though not elaborately, 
stated, and well prepares a candid mind to welcome and rejoice in that pur- 
pose of God, revealed in the kingdom of his Eternal Son. 

Our summary of this well-stored essay is imperfect. We trust enough 
has been stated to give a correct idea of the book, and to commend it to the 
attention of our readers. E. C. S. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hacensacn. 
The Edinburgh translation of C. W. Buch. Revised with large Additions 
from the Fourth German Edition, and other Sources. By Henry B. Smiru, 
D.D., vol. 1, 8vo, pp. 478. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. Mr. Buch’s 
translation of Hagenbach was made from the first edition, 1841; subse- 
quent Edinburgh editions contained some of the additional matter of the se- 
cond German edition. But the fourth edition of the original is much enlarged, 
and contains also important corrections of some of Hagenbach’s earlier state- 
ments. In this first American edition, the whole of the Edinburgh transla- 
tion has been thoroughly revised ; the additional matter of the last German 
edition introduced ; the German literature has been brought down to the 
present time, and the English and Amercan literature added. Besides 
this, extracts have been incorporated into the volume from the works of 
Gieseler, Neander and Baur on the History of Doctrines, so that it con- 
tains what is most important in their text-books, in addition to the matter 
furnished by Hagenbach. In this way, the bulk of the work is one third 
greater than that of the Edinburgh edition. It is published in good style 
by Sheldon & Co. The second volume will be ready in two or three 
months. 

The value of Hagenbach’s work is attested by the frequent demand for 
new editions in Germany, in the midst of much competition. The second 
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edition of Baumgarten-Crusius (edited in the second volume by Hase) ; two 
editions of Meier; Beck’s Compendium, 1848; Noack’s, 1856; the second 
of Baur, 1858; and the posthumous works of Gieseler and Neander, have 
all been published since Hagenbach first came into the field, and his work 
alone has reached a third and a fourth edition. Glieseler’s extends only 
to the Reformation ; and Neander’s is very concise on the whole period 
from the Reformation to the present times. Hagenbach gives a candid 
statement of the main points, fortified by exact citations from the sources. 
Its theological position is liberal and conciliatory without being negative 
or destructive. As a text-work in the History of Doctrines it is unsur- 
assed. 
; Apart from the additions made to the Edinburgh edition, its frequent 
mistakes in translating required a thorough revision. To take a few in- 
stances at random. On p. 218 of this edition, it is said of Irenzeus, that 
“he regarded the elements as more than merely accidental things, though 
they are only bread and wine,”—“it should read, “though not as being only 
bread and wine’’ (nicht als blosses Brod und Wein). On the same page, 
it is said of Tertullian, that “he showed a leaning towards the adllego- 
vical interpretation ;” it should be, ‘towards the sober symbolical” (die 
niichterne symbolische’Auffassung). On p. 120, the views of Clement 
on the Logos are thus rendered: ‘ He attaches more importance to the im- 
minent existence of the Logos. In his opinion, the Logos is not the word 
of God, which was spoken at the creation of the world, but that which 
spoke itself.” The passage should read: ‘He lays more stress upon the 
immanence of the Logos.” This, in his view, is not only the spoken, but the 
speaking, creative Word of God.” On p. 244, it is said of the Controversy 
about Images, that it “turned in the first instance upon the form of wor- 
ship,” instead of saying that, “it belongs in the first instance to the his- 
tory of worship.” On p. 256, ‘“‘ natiirliche Hiresien” is rendered, ‘ here- 
sies respecting the nature of Christ.” On p. 286, Augustine, we are told, 
“directs our attention to the practico-religious importance of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, by reminding us of the true nature of love without envy ;” 
it should read, “that it is of the very nature of disinterested (unenvious) 
love to impart itself.” _P. 311, the Traducianists must look upon Christ’s 
birth as exceptional, ‘‘ but even this restriction required some exception 
on account of the equality subsisting between his human nature and ours ;” 
the German here says, “ it required some limitation of the position, that 
Christ’s human nature is consubstantial with ours.” The translation on 
p. 821 about the Pelagian controversy is a series of blunders; the transla- 
tor speaks of “the consequences which Celestius was compelled to infer 
from his premises by the opposition he met with,” instead of “‘ the infer- 
ences which his opponents drew from his premises;” of Pelagius it is 
said, “ for aught that appears’’ (instead of, ‘‘as he appears”) “in his writ- 
ings, he was clear-headed,” etc. P. 864: “General providence manifests 
itself in the preservation of the genus, and of the condition of all existence ;” 
the last clause should be, “ and of the circumstances in which it is placed.” 
In a note on p. 389, the “Confessions of Augustine” (August. confess.) are 
translated “Augsburg Confession.” On p. 891, instead of saying that 
Gregory Nazienzen “did not make the efficacy of Baptism depend on the 
external ecclesiastical position, or on the inherent moral worth of the ad- 
ministrator of the rite,” the Edinburgh version reads, ‘‘on the external 
merit of the church, or the ihherent moral desert of the person to be bap- 
tized.” On p. 404, speaking of Augustine’s views on the resurrection, we 
read, that he believed, that “ all will have the stature of the full-grown man, 
and as a general rule, will be thirty years old,” while Augustine means 
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only to say, that the stature will be that attained at the age of thirty years, 
The translation on p. 434, note 11, implies that in the doctrine of ideas the 
Scotists were nominalists, and the Thomists, realists: but the German contains 
no such inaccuracy, merely asserting that the Thomists were Aristotelian, 
and the Scotists Platonic, in the doctrine of universals. In the English, 
p. 441, Ruysbrock is accused of ‘‘ mystical sensuality and voluptuousness ;” 
the charge contained in the German is that of ‘‘mystic sensuousness and 
luxuriance of imagination.” On p. 475 an opinion of Hugo St. Victor is 
thus stated, ‘‘It is impossible to conceive of a faculty of perception with- 
out beginning and consciousness ;” instead of “a faculty of knowledge, 
without knowledge and consciousness.” On p. 483, the translation says 
of John Scotus Erigena, that he “‘endeavored philosophically to establish 
the contrast between God and the world:” but Hagenbach said, that “he 
endeavored to mediate, by dialectics, this antagonism.” On p. 400, a work 
of Hystaspes is spoken of, as if Hystaspes were a man and had written 


‘a book. These are but specimens, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 


of entire misconceptions of the plain sense of the original. The instances 
of omissions, of feeble and indefinite renderings, are innumerable. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, von Dr. H. Scumip, 1859. Pp. 180. 
This is the most concise history of doctrines drawn up of late years, and 
on some points, of very great value. Its author is well known by his learn- 
ed contributions to Lutheran orthodoxy. He has much skill in compression. 
But the shortness of the book is in part owing to his restriction of the sub- 
ject. He includes in the history only those topics, which have been so 
discussed as to lead to their statement in positive dogmas by ecclesiastical 
authority ; those contained in recognised confessions of faith. Accord- 
ingly he does not give (like most of the text-books) an account of the 
opinions of theologians in every period on all the doctrines, but only those 
that issued in definite conclusions. In this respect he follows the methods 
indicated by Thomasius, in his monograph on Origen (1837). His division 
is into three periods ; the Ancient Church; Scholasticism ; Reformation. 
He ends the doctrinal development with the Formula Concordiae, which set- 
tled the doctrine of the most consistent Lutherans. He hardly seems to 
recognise any proper doctrinal progress among the Calvinists. So that the 
book has but a limited scope; although within its metes and bounds it shows 
the fruit of much learning. But it cannot take the place of those fuller 
works, which are at once more impartial and complete, not arbitrarily re- 
stricting the sphere of doctrinal growth. 


Die Christliche Kirche an der Schwelle des Irendischen Zeitalters. (The 
Christian Church on the Threshold of the Age of Irenzeus.) Von K. Gravt. 
Leipz. 1860, pp. 168. This Work is small in compass, but weighty in con- 
tents. It is so full of clear thoughts, sharp statements, and compressed 
learning, as to awaken high expectations about the author’s proposed 
monograph on Irenzeus, to which this volume is an introduction. ll the 
main points in the antecedent history of the church are admirable grouped, 
so as to give a vivid picture of the times. The position of Irenzus is 
sketched with a bold and firm hand. ‘Irenzeus—nomen et omen, as the 
father of church history has not failed to notice (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v, 24): 
his inmost nature was peace and for peace—so much so, that for almost all 
his life he did not lay aside his armor—according to the maxim, Sivis pacem, 
para bellum.” He was a man that mediated as did no other of his time 
between the extremes: ‘born and trained in the East and working in the 
West, he tempered the speculative tendencies of the land of his birth with 
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the practical methods of the land of his adoption.” So, too, in theology, 
“he steered in the fortunate middle way between a three-fold Scylla and 
Charybdis: volatilising spirituality and gross materialism ; one-sided exter- 
nalizing and one-sided subjectivity ; legalism and antinomianism.—The 
subjects of the chapters, all of which are the result of thorough study, are: 
Heathenism: Christianity and Heathenism: Judaism: Christianity and 
Judaism: Jewish Christianity and Heathen Christianity: the Gnostic An- 
tagonism: the Montanistic Tension: the Position of the whole Internal De- 
velopment of the Church, under which last are discussed, the Sources of 
Christian Knowledge, the Church Organism, the Dogmatic Task, Theologi- 
cal Science. Few German books give so much matter in such a racy form. 
The theological position of the writer is firm and evangelical, but at the 
same time learned and philosophical. He has been previously known as 
the author of a small work on the Distinguishing Doctrines of the different 
Church Parties (5th ed. 1857) ; by his translation of Dante’s Inferno, said 
to be well executed (1843); by a larger work in 5 vols., a Journey to East 
India through Palestine and Egypt, in 1849 to 1853; and as the editor and 
translator of Bibliotheca Tamulica in three yolumes, containing works il- 
lustrative of the Vedanta system. 


Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By Josrrn 
Henry Auuen. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. pp. 435. Without 
any parade of learning this volume gives the results of careful study, in a 
clear and simple narrative. It is as different as possible from the great ma- 
jority of histories of the Old Testament, especially in English literature, in 
its whole method of statement and illustration. The theocracy is left to be 
inferred, if one will; the human aspects and relations are made prominent. 
The Old Testament history is, in fact reconstructed, chiefly on the basis of 
the theory of Ewald, to whom the author acknowledges his large indebted- 
ness. The most important points of criticism as to both fact and doctrine, 
and as to the origin of the Hebrew literature, are presupposed as proved, 
in a sense adverse to the common orthodox view. The earliest literature 
is from the time of the Judges. The Pentateuch is made up of fragments 
from several sources— comprising at least some six books. The history of 
the Israelites is narrated in its connection with, rather than its isolation 
from, that of the surrounding people. Strongly dissenting from the general 
position of the author, and from many of its particular statements and in- 
terpretations, we cannot but commend the manifest candor, as well as skill, 
with which the work is written: and only wish, that some one might per- 
form such a task equally well, on the basis of a more complete and less 
revolutionary theory. The chapters on the Maccabees, and the Alexan- 
drians are well wrought out. That on the Messiah contains some of the 
germs, rather intimated than urged, of a profound view of the position and 
work of Christ. 


Legends of the Madonna as represented in the Fine Arts.—By Mrs. 
Jampson. Corrected and enlarged edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1861. pp, 483. This beautiful miniature edition, in blue and gold, of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Legends, was prepared for the Boston publishers, who will 
follow it up by her kindred works on Sacred and Legendary Art, Legends of 
the Monastic Orders, and History of our Lord, giving the text of the series, 
without the artistic illustrations. An excellent portrait of the author ac- 
companies the volume. It contains the best and most popular elucidation 
of the legends about the mother of our Lord, and the representations given 
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in the successive periods of Christian art. The subject is viewed from the 
zesthetic side: Mary is the type of womanhood, of which each nation, and 
each school of art, has its characteristic ideal. The Introduction gives the 
history of Mariolatry, and of the artistic representations: describes the 
symbols and attributes of the Virgin, and the various subjects, Devotional 
and Historical. The Devotional Subjects are described in two parts, The 
Virgin without the Child, and, The Virgin and Child. The Historical Sub- 
jects are treated in five parts. The work shows thorough study of the 
productions of the great schools of art, a womanly and reverential interest in 
the theme, and felicity of description andillustration. All the acts of Mary’s 
life have been inspiring themes for the poet, the painter and the sculp- 
tor. The growth of the system of creature-worship is fully illustrated in 
the history of art as related to the Virgin. There can also here be traced 
an attempt to make out a complete parallel between the successive events 
in the life of the Mother, and the stadia in the life of her Son. The heart 
of the whole Roman Catholic system is in the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, authoritatively proclaimed as an article of faith by the reigning 
Pope, in 1854. Murillo, three centuries ago, celebrated this dogma, by 
twenty-five pictures. For Protestants, the beauty of the art remains, even 
when the faith that prompted it is seen to beidolatrous. The work of Mrs. 
Jameson is invaluable, not as a book of religion, but as a felicitous account 
of one of the most attractive subjects in the history of Christian art. 


Ueber Tammiz und die Menschenverehrung bei den alten Babyloniern. 
(On Tammuz and Man-Worship among the ancient Babylonians.) By D. 
A. Cuwotson. St. Petersb. 1860. The learned author of this tract here 

_brings his researches on the Remains of Babylonian Literature (1859), and 
the Nabathean agriculture, to bear on the interpretation of the passage in 
relation to Tammuz in Ezekiel viii, 14, where, among the heathen abomina- 
tions is mentioned, ‘‘ women sitting bewailing Tammuz.” The Vulgate has 
here Adonis: the interpretation of Jerome, of Cyril of Alexandria, and 
of most of the recent critics, Gesenius, Creuzer, Winer, Ewald, Rédi- 
ger. De Sacy, and Hitzig, conjecture Osiris. Benfey refers it to a Persian 
festival. Some Jewish commentators, taking the verb (bewail) in a causa- 
tive sense, make weep, refer it to an idol, with eyes of lead, which were to be 
heated inside until the lead melted, giving the image the appearance of 
weeping. Chwolson, following out a hint of Maimonides, has found in the 
Arabic translation by Abu Said, of a Babylonian-:work, accounts of festiv- 
ities in connection with a god 7a@ az (see in Chwolson’s Sabeans, ii. 27): 
“fon the 15th of the month Tammuz, the women weep over him (telling) how 
his. Lord slew him and ground his bones in a mill, and scattered them to 
the winds.” This martyrdom of Tammuz is also identified by some with 
that of St. George. The representation in the Babylonian tradition is, that 
he was one of the first preachers of planet-worship, and suffered martyrdom 
in consequence, and is reverenced as a saint. The tract of Chwolson is full 
of curious learning. 


Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, von Kart Marrues, Siebenter Jahrgang, 
1860. Leipz. 1861. This seventh volume of Matthes’ Ecclesiastical Chron- 
icles is a continuation of a valuable work. It reviews the history of the 
church for 1860, in all parts of the world. The accounts are evidently 
drawn up with considerable care. The history of theology is included. 
The weakest part is on the history of the church in this country. Any 
one who wants such a register for three shillings cannot do better than to 
get this. The past volumes can be procured for about 20 cents a volume. 


i 
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A New Digest of the Acts and Deliverances of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Compiled by 
the Order and Authority of the General Assembly. By Rev. Wm. E 
Moors. Philadelphia : Presb. Publication Committee, 1334 Chestnut 
street. New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. . 8vo, pp. 6338. 
This work is strictly a Digest, and not a history. It admirably answers 
all the demands that can fairly be made upon such a work, giving the best 
summary of the decisions of the Presbyterian church from 1706 to 1860. 
The chief editor has performed his task in a way to deserve the thanks of 
all who need to consult such a work. It is divided into thirteen chapters. 
I. Of the Church. II. Officers of the Church. III. Candidates [for the 
ministry]. IV. Of the Sacraments. V. The Courts of the Church. VI. 
Of Discipline. VII. Moral Questions. VIII. Deliverances on Doctrines. 
Under this is the Explication ‘of Doctrines, presented in 1837 in reference 
to the memorial on Doctrinal Errors. This Explication contains the best 
authorized statement yet made, as to the real doctrinal position of the so- 
called New School branch of the Presbyterian Church. IX. On Modes of 
Evangelization. X. The Permanent Committees. This is confined to the 
action of the New School since 1849. XI. Correspondence with other 
Churches. XII. Plan of Union and the Division. XIII. Miscellaneous, as, 
Secession of the Southern Churches, Bible Classes, Fasting and Prayer, 
Psalmody, Amendments to Form of Government, etc. An Appendix gives 
the judicial decisions of the civil tribunals ; that of Judge Gibson in Banc; 
the York Church Case ; and the Lane Seminary Case. The whole volume 
is well arranged, has a good index, and is handsomely as well as substan- 
tially got up. 


The Presbyterian’s Hand-Book of the Church. By Rev. Joznt Parker, 
D.D. and Rey. T. Ratston Smrra. New York: Harpers. 18mo, pp. 250. 
A very useful and convenient manual for the members and officers of the 
church. It contains something of everything about the church, the min- 
istry, and the services of the church. There are forms of prayer for special 
occasions: formulas for admission into the church—distinguishing wisely 
between the baptized and the unbaptized: a simple Catechism for children : 
a list of books for parochial and ministerial libraries ; and wise and salu- 
tary directions about the affairs of the church. It ought to have, as it de- 
serves, a wide circulation. It is a needed book. Price, fifty cents. 


The Churchman’s Calendar, for the year of our Blessed Lord Christ, 
1861. No. 1. New York: Church Book Society. The preface of this 
conceited little Calendar, is dated Baltimore, and subscribed A. C. C., 
which letters we understand signify Arthur C. Coxe, D.D. It is “‘ design- 
ed to exhibit an actual view” (not merely a ‘view,’ but an ‘actual’ one) 
“of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the World,”’—on an- 
other page spoken of as “the existing Churches of Christendom,” ‘arranged 
according to the ancient Catholic Law.” How this “ancient Catholic Law” 
did, or could, assign a place to the Anglican Church, or even to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States, we are wholly at a loss to 
conjecture: these are put third in this Calendar, but we do not know of any 
“ancient Catholic law” which assigns to them this position. There are 
other curiosities in the “arrangement.” One division (the fourth) is styled 
Abnormal Churches. What are these? The Armenians, Maronites, St. 
Thomas Christians, the Church of Sweden, the Church of Holland (Jansen- 
ists), the Moravians, and the Copts. Was there ever such a jumble made 
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in a Calendar before? Copts and Maronites are ‘abnormal’ on account 
of doctrine and discipline ; Moravians and Swedes are ‘abnormal,’ if at all, 
for lack of the so-called apostolical succession. Then again, there isa class 
called ‘Tridentine Churches,’ those founded since the Council of Trent in 
Africa, Asia, North and South America, and parts of Europe: but these 
are all organically connected with Rome, and acknowledge her as their head: 
and thus this ‘actual view’ is historically false. Russia and Austria, too, 
are put down among the Oriental churches; is this in accordance with the 
“ancient order”? Milan, France, Spain, etc., are put down as separate 
churches from the Roman, contrary to the actual facts in the case. And 
while the South American churches, and the Copts, and the Maronites, 
are all recognized as ‘ Catholic churches,’ not a word is said as to the exist- 
ence of Lutheran and Reformed churches all over Europe and America. 
And this is an ‘actual view,’ of what the author calls ‘ Nicene Christen- 
dom.’ Even the. author’s own church is described as ‘ Anglican’ instead 
of giving its ‘actual’ designation. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord 
Macautay. Vol. V. Edited by his sister, Lady Treveryan. New York: 
Harpers. 1861. This last volume of Macaulay’s graphic history, begins 
the record of the progress of England, after the peace with France in 1697, 
when she entered upon a new career, the fruit of the Revolution of 1688, 
The work is incomplete, but it is finished in all its parts, concluding with a 
fragment upon the last days of William III. Such a history as Macaulay 
projected could never have been completed in the period allotted to man’s 
work on earth ; but it will be a model and an incentive to all future histo- 
rians. It is one of the chief signs of a new era in the art of historic com- 
position, an era in which all the interests of the human race, and the 
welfare of the people, shall be made prominent, instead of the deeds and 
sayings of crowned heads, or even of great names. The constitution, and 
not the ruler, is the central point of observation and interest. The people, 
and not a class, are recognised as the great subjects of history. Lord Ma- 
caulay had splendid gifts as a historian, and made noble use of innumerable 
materials. Though not devoid of prejudices, his sympathies were ever on — 
‘the side of constitutional liberty. Dixon may criticise him, and justly, 
about Penn; the Bishop of Exeter may expose his unfairness towards the 
spirit, and some of the leaders, of the early English Reformation ; and Mr. 
Paget may controvert his statements about the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Highlanders; but still he has brought out the meaning and bearings of 
the great Revolution of 1688 as has no other writer; and has put into our 
hands the threads by which we can trace back the present prosperity of Eng- 
land to the principles of the Reformation and the Revolution. And his his- 
tory, though incomplete, has already taken its place, not only as a most 
popular book, but also as a standard and classic work. His name is enrolled 
with those of Hume and Gibbon, Guizot and Thiers, Ranke and Schlosser. 
The three chapters which make up the present volume, were for the most 
part prepared for the press by his own hand., Though not as brilliant as 
many portions of the previous volumes, yet these pages are instinct with 
the life of history, and command an absorbing interest to their close. The 
art of historic narration is often carried in these pages to such perfection, 
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that the art itself is hidden. Herein Macaulay is well deserving of study. 
What he says is so well and exactly said, that he never uses italics, which 
D’Israeli somewhere calls “ that last resource of the forcible feebles.” 

The whole history is published by the Harpers, in both a library edition 
andai2mo. The latter, in five volumes, is produced for forty cents a vol- 
ume. A full and valuable index to the whole work is appended. 


History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the Pon- 
tificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Muay, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
In eight volumes. Vols. IV.-VIII., New York : Sheldon & Co. 1861. We 
are glad to learn that the republication of this invaluable work has a success 
proportionate to its merits, and disproportioned to these hard bookselling 
times. Its success is owing, not merely to the admirable style in which it 
is issued, nor yet alone to its indisputable merits as a historic composition, 
but also to the fact that it fills up a gap in our English historical literature. 
Though written by a Dean, it is not by any means a mere ecclesiastical his- 
tory. It is a history of the times, and is chiefly ecclesiastical, because the 
history of the Church was the main part of European history during the mid- 
dleages. But the history of the German Empire, of France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, and to some extent of the East also, is interwoven with the narrative. 
The descriptions of personal character, and the grouping of events, are ex- 
cellent throughout. The narrative is rather devoted to the external events 
than to the inward life of the Church and the nations. The great controversy 
between the nominalists and realists is described only in general terms, in the 
way of literary reference rather than of thorough investigation. The esti- 
mate of Abelard’s position and influence is well conceived, and it is justly 
suggested that he undoubtedly had a distinctive position between the ex- 
treme nominalism and realism. The controversies and different character- 
istics of the schools are most fully described in chapter III of the conclud- 
ing Book, in the eighth volume, chiefly relying upon the authority of Ritter 
and Hauréau ; but the author is evidently more at home in the narrative of 
external events and the estimate of the general culture, than in the meta- 
physical distinctions of the scholastic divines. The same book also gives 
valuable accounts of the art, literature, and popular beliefs and customs of 
the middle ages. Among the portions most fully elaborated, are the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III; the account of the Popes in Avignon; the history of 
the Lollard and of Wycliffe; and particularly the proceedings of the great 
reforming councils of the fifteenth century. It is of course impossible that 
all points should be fully elaborated in a work covering so much ground; - 
but we are surprised not to find a discussion of the enigma of the Popess 
Joanna ; nor to see any reference to the chief works (those of Thomassy 
and Rosen), in which the authenticity of the Pragmatic Sanction of Louis 
IX is contested, for though these are not convincing, they are much relied 
upon by the Ultramontane writers of France and Germany. 

The history ends with the taking of Constantinople, and the pontificate 
of Nicolas V. The signs of the great Reformation are just beginning to 
appear. It is hardly to be expected that Dean Milman will carry on his 
work any further. But others may be led, by his high example and bril- 
liant success, to describe the purification of the church, whose history is 
here told in so admirable a manner. No English work in Church history 
can, upon the whole, be rated before it. 

The whole work is written in the spirit of the republic of letters, and not 
in that of the cloister, or of the schools. It is therefore well fitted for gen- 
eral reading and use, and it will find readers in literary circles, from which 
a professional church history would be excluded. It is a good omen for the 
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character of our reading public, that a work so solid and extensive should 
have already acquired so large a circulation. It ought to be found in all 
our public libraries. 

In the contents of vol. III, p. 9, Damascus II should read Damasus II. 
On page 263 of the same volume, Dean Milman gives his sanction to the 
use of wo! word “ infelt,” speaking of the ‘‘infelt accordance with the domi- 
nant creed. 


History of the United Netherlands, from: the Death of William the Si- 
lent to the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spaniah Armada. 
By Joun Lorurop Morty, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 5382, 563. These admirable volumes narrate the history of 
the closing events of that great struggle, in which the Protestantism of Eu- 
rope was saved, and the Protestantism of this country cradled. The great- 
est power of Europe sought to extirpate a free nation of merchants and 
workmen, numbering about a million and a half. The history, as Mr. Mot- 
ley well says, “‘is not exclusively the history of Holland. It is the story of 
the great combat between despotism, sacerdotal and regal, and the spirit of 
rational, human liberty. The tragedy opened in the Netherlands, and its 
main scenes were long enacted there; but as the ambition of Spain ex- 
panded, and as the resistance to the principle which she represented became 
more general, other nations were, of necessity, involved in the struggle. 
There came to be one country, the citizens of which were the Leaguers; 
and another country, whose inhabitants were Protestants. And in this lay 
the distinction between freedom and absolutism. The religious question 
swallowed all the others. There was never a period in the early history of 
the Dutch revolt when the Provinces would not have returned to their 
obedience, could they have been assured of enjoying liberty of conscience 
or religious peace ; nor was there ever a single moment in Philip II's life 
in which he wavered in his fixed determination never to listen to such a 
claim. The quarrel was in its nature irreconcilable and eternal as the war- 
fare between wrong and right; and the establishment of a comparative civil 
liberty in Europe and America was the result of the religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

William the Silent was dead. The Prince of Parma intrigued success- 
fully in Brabant and Flanders for the Spanish cause. The Estates first 
sought the alliance of France; but found their effectual help in Protestant 
England. The history of this struggle is, then, the history of Europe in 
one of its great crises. And it is here narrated with such fulness and life 
as never before. The state of France, of Spain, of England, of Germany 
faithless to its trust, and the characters of all the great men of the times, 
are depicted not only in broad outline, but in minute description. The 
siege of Antwerp (of which a plan is given) and the great invasion and dis- 
persion of the Invincible Armada are graphically described. 

Mr. Motley loves definite portraiture. Here is his description of the 
Prince of Parma, whose sharp and resolute portrait greets us as we open 
the first volume. “He was never more truly heroic than in this posi- 
tion of vast entanglement. Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of others, 
prodigal of himself, generous, modest, brave; with so much intellect, and 
so much devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to be a patriot 
and a champion of the right, rather than an instrument of despotism. 

‘“‘ And thus he paused for a moment—with much work already accom- 
plished, but his hardest life-task before him; still in the noon of manhood, 
a fine martial figure, standing, spear in hand, full in the sunlight, though 
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all the scene around him was wrapped in gloom—a noble, commanding 
shape, entitled to the admiration which the energetic display of great pow- 
ers, however unscrupulous, must always command. A dark, meridional 
physiognomy, a quick, alert, imposing head; jet black, close-clipped hair; 
a bold eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless eye; a man rarely reposing, 
always ready, never alarmed; living in the saddle, with harness on his 
back—such was the Prince of Parma; matured and mellowed, but still un- 
harmed by time.” 

Henry of Navarre, the hope of the Huguenots, is thus limned: ‘ We see 
at once, a man of moderate stature, light, sinewy and strong; a face 
browned with continual exposure; small, mirthful, yet commanding blue 
eyes, glittering from beneath an arching brow, and prominent cheekbones ; 
a long hawk’s nose, almost resting upon a salient chin, a pendent mous- 
tache, and a thick, brown, curly beard, prematurely grizzled; we see the 
mien of frank authority and magnificent good humor, we hear the ready 
sallies of the shrewd Gascon mother-wit, we feel the electricity which 
flashes out of him, and sets all hearts around him on fire, when the trum- 
pet sounds to battle. The headlong desperate charge, the snow-white plume 
waving where the fire is hottest, the large capacity for enjoyment of the 
man, rioting without affectation in the certaminis gaudia, the insane gallop, 
after the combat, to lay its trophies at the feet of the Cynthia of the min- 
ute, and thus to forfeit its fruits; all are as familiar to us as if the seven 
distinct wars, #2 hundred pitched battles, the two hundred sieges, in which 
the Béarnese was personally present, had been occurrences of our own 
day.” 

Beneath the mask of perpetual careless good humor lurked the keenest 
eye, a subtle, restless, widely combining brain, and an iron will. Native 
sagacity had been tempered into consummate elasticity by the fiery atmos- 
phere in which feebler natures had been dissolved. His wit was as flash- 
ing and as quickly unsheathed as his sword. Desperate, apparently reckless 
temerity on the battle-field, was deliberately indulged in, that the world 
might be brought to recognise a hero and chieftain in a king. The do- 
nothings of the Merovingian line had been succeeded by the Pepins; to the 
effete Carlovingians had come a Capet; to the impotent Valois should 
come a worthier descendant of St. Louis. This was shrewd Gascon calcu- 
lation, aided by constitutional fearlessness. When despatch-writing, invisi- 
ble Philips, star-gazing Rudolphs, and petticoated Henrys, sat upon the 
thrones of Europe, it was wholesome to show the world that there was a‘ 
king left who could move about in the bustle and business of the age, and 
could chargeas well as most soldiers at the head of his cavalry; that there 
was one more sovereign fit to reign over men, besides the glorious virgin 
who governed England.” 

And this is a portrait of the Virgin Queen: “She was then in the fifty- 
third year of her age, and considered herself in the full bloom of her beauty. 
Her garments were of satin and velvet, with fringes of pearl as big as 
beans. A small gold crown was upon her head, and her red hair, through- 
out its multiplicity of curls, blazed with diamonds and emeralds. Her 
forehead was tall, her face long, her complexion fair, her eyes small, dark 
and glittering, her nose high and hooked, her lips thin, her teeth black, her 
bosom white and liberally exposed. Asshe passed through the ante-cham- 
ber to the presence-hall, supplicants presented petitions upon their knees, 
Wherever she glanced, all prostrated themselves upon the ground. The 
cry of ‘Long live Queen Elizabeth’ was spontaneous and perpetual; the 
reply, ‘I thank you, my good people,’ was constant and cordial. She 
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spoke to various foreigners in their respective languages, being mistress, 
besides the Latin and Greek, of French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
As the commissioners were presented to her by Lord Buckhurst, it was ob- 
served that she was perpetually gloving and ungloving, as if to attract at- 
tention to her hand, which was esteemed a wonder of beauty. She spoke 
French with purity and elegance, but with a drawling, somewhat affected ° 
accent, saying ‘Paar maa foi; paar le Dieeu vivaant,’ and so forth, ina 
style which was ridiculed by Parisians, as she sometimes, to her extreme 
annoyance, discovered.” 

The whole account of the negotiations with England, of Leicester’s mag- 
nificent reception in Holland, and assumption of the Governor-generalship ; 
of the negotiations for peace ; of the vast preparations of Spain for the at- 
tack on England, and of the fate of the expedition, is minute and vivid, and 
much of it derived from new sources. Mr. Motley has made diligent explo- 
rations; and unites in a rare degree the power of patient investigation with 
the faculty of vivid representation. This new work will increase his bril- 
liant reputation as a historian. His style is more chastened and mellow, 
without losing warmth of coloring. Parts of the narrative are in dispro- 
portionate excess of treatment; but these are the parts in which there is 
the most positive addition to historical knowledge. On both sides of the 
Atlantic these volumes have been greeted with high literary homage. They 
embrace the period from 1584 to 1590; two more volumes will carry it 
down to the Synod of Dort. 

Besides the intrinsic merit of the volumes, as a rare specimen of the his- 
toric art, the fervid zeal of the author in behalf of civil and religious liberty 
has contributed to their wide popularity. He writes with an intense sym- 
pathy for the victims (who were to become the victors) of ecclesiastical and 
civil oppression. His enthusiasm inspires also his readers. The brilliant 
narrative is worthy of the high theme, and the theme exalts the narrative. 
Mr. Motley’s sympathies are distinctively and thoroughly Protestant; 
though a Protestant, he evidently does not fully sympathise with the 
Genevan creed; but yet, that severe faith was at the basis of the 
heroism of the Netherlands. This point is not made as prominent as his- 
toric justice requires; too much is attributed to political and national 
motives and intrigues. There is, now and then, a slight thrust against 
Calvinism, as in the otherwise admirable ‘portraiture of Olden Barneveld 
and Philip de Marnix, Lord of Sainte Aldegonde, burgomaster of Antwerp. 
He caricatures the belief in future punishment (as if it were exclusively 
Calvinistic); calls Barneveld a “liberal Christian,” hardly such in the 
New England sense we suppose; and intimates efforts of De Marnix to 
raise himself above his early creed. The grounds of this last we do not 
know, for Sainte Aldegonde was undoubtedly thoroughly Calvinistic; he 
was a member of the Antwerp Synod of 1566, which adopted the Belgic 
Confession, one of the most orthodox of symbols. The subsequent portions 
of this history, particularly when it comes to the times of the Synod of 
Dort, will demand further statements on these topics; and we hope to find 
the author doing as much justice to the religious convictions, as he does to 
the national heroism and love of liberty, of the people of the United Neth- 
erlands. 

We need hardly add, that the Harpers have issued these volumes in their 
usual attractive and excellent style of typography. A portrait of the 
Prince of Parma is. prefixed to the first volume, and one of ‘the Ear! of 
Leicester to the second. 
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Life among the Chinese: with Characteristic Sketches and Incidents of 
Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. S. Mactay, 
M.A. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. Pp. 400. It is now four- 
teen years since the Methodists of this country established their mission in 
China. The Rev. Mr. Maclay, connected with it from the beginning, has 
given in this work an excellent, simple, and most interesting account of 
the Chinese people, and of missionary operations among them. About half 
of the work is taken up with the native history, government, and reli- 
gions, presenting in a concise form all the main facts. The details of :mis- 
sionary life and methods are instructive, and show the zeal with which he 
and his associates entered upon their work. The population Mr. M. esti- 
mates at 400,000,000. His estimation of the capacity of the Chinese is 
high: ‘“‘The Chinese mind is eminently quick, shrewd, and practical. It 
has an intuitive logic of rare vigor and certainty. Admit the premises in 
the argument of a Chinese, and his conclusion is generally inevitable. In 
their processes of ratiocination the defect is usually in the premises.” 

“As business men they are remarkably energetic, efficient, and adroit. 
The foreign merchant, whether European or American, who goes to China 
for business purposes, finds it necessary to avail himself of all the helps and 
safeguards which his own judgment or the principles of trade suggest in 
order to protect himself; and it not unfrequently happens, that after all 
his precautionary efforts, he is over-reached by his unscrupulous compe- 
titor. The Yankee must rise early in the morning and keep wide awake 
all day if he expects to get to windward of a Chinaman before nightfall.” 

Thieving is a characteristic propensity ; and the Chinese thieves are ‘‘as 
expert as any in the world.” ‘Lying seems to be universal. Everybody 
lies ; parents to children and children to parents ; masters to servants and 
servants to masters ; sellers to buyers and buyers to sellers ; subjects to 
government and government to subjects. A man’s word is never taken in 
business affairs ; no tradesman will consider any arrangement or contract 
binding unless what is called ‘bargain money’ has been tendered and ac- 
cepted ; and no agreement is considered valid until it is written out and 
signed by the parties in the presence of witnesses. In the administration 
of government you meet with the most unscrupulous mendacity. The 
people lie to the constable, the constable to the squire, the squire to the 
sheriff, the sheriff to the governor, the governor to the privy council, and 
the privy council to the emperor. We might truthfully designate the en- 
tire system of government administration in China one stupendous lie.” 

The entire number of Protestant missionaries in China, to 1859, had 
been 213, beginning with Dr. Bridgman, the first on the main land, in 
1830. Great difficulties have hindered the progress of the work ; but the 
Providence of God is opening the way. Mr. Maclay’s earnest, closing ap- 
peal is worthy of devout consideration. 


The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By Wm. G. 
Sewett. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 325. This opportune work, 
originally written in the form of Letters to the New-York Zimes, gives a 
candid and favorable estimate of the results of emancipation in the British 
West Indies, viz., the Windward Islands, Trinidad, the .Leeward Islands, 
and Jamaica. Even from the “imperfections and shortcomings of Ja- 
maica,” “the superior economy of free labor, as compared with slave labor 
can be demonstrated.” It is cheaper to the master. As the result of his 
own investigation, and of the testimony of Governor Hicks, the author 
shows, that in Cuba the cost of slave labor in the production of sugar is 3 
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cents a pound; in Jamaica, under the slave system it was over 4} cents; 

in free Jamaica, it is 2 cents, and in Trinidad and Barbadoes it is still less. 
And “if free labor be tested by any other gauge than that of sugar produc- 
tion, its success in the West Indies is established beyond all cavil.” The 
author, too, shows, we think, successfully, that the depreciation of the 
commerce of Jamaica can be directly traced to other causes than the in- 
troduction of freedom. As to all the other colonies, there is no question 
of the beneficial results of emancipation. The work is instructive and 
convincing. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Rational Psychology ; or, the Subjective Idea and Objective Law of all 
Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hickox, D.D., Union College. A New and 
Revised Edition. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1861. 8vo. Pp. 543. 
It is now twelve years since the publication of the first edition of Dr. 
Hickok’s Rational Psychology. It was then greeted by a few persons as 
the most important contribution to metaphysical science produced in the 
English tongue during the present century ;. by many it was regarded with 
distrust and doubt ; and not a few declared that they did not know what 
to make of it. Not only was the terminology new to them, but they could 
not see what business anybody had to be discussing the @ priori conditions 
of all intelligence—enough for them the @ posteriori road to knowledge. 
Since this work was published, Great Britain has given us four books on 
metaphysics: Ferrier’s Institute, Mansel’s Metaphysics (from the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica), Hamilton’s Lectures, and lastly Macmahan’s Metaphysics 
and Revealed Religion. Whatever may be the merits of these works, it is 
not unjust to them to say, that in no one of them is the fundamental me- 
taphysical inquiry, viz., the universal conditions and necessity of all 
thought, so distinctly apprehended, and resolutely and systematically car- 
ried through, as in this work of Dr. Hickok. He has undoubtedly gone to 
the heart of the matter, and knows what he is talking about. And he uses 
technical terms—and such there must be in this as in all science, with con- 
stant adherence to his own conceptions and definitions. His style requires 
study, but chiefly because his thoughts require study. Even where we 
may be inclined to differ from him in some points of his method, or as to 
the accuracy of his demonstrations, we need not be at a loss to knpw what 
the method and arguments really are and mean. 

As an introduction to the study of German philosophy the treatise is in- 
valuable. Dr. Hickok is one of the very few writers in the English lan- 
guage, who have really shown that they understood the principles and 
problems of the German systems. And not only so, but he has also been 
able to turn their method into the service of faith. Several of the most 
important and profound parts of this volume are those in which he de- 
rives some of the great underlying points and principles of the Christian 
system from the postulates of the transcendental philosophy. Following 
to some extent Kant’s method, he arrives at positive, instead of negative, 
results, as to the valid being of the Soul, the World, God and Immortality, 
and this too on purely rational grounds. He thus avoids the hiatus 
which Kant left between the pure and the practical reason. 

Of all the charges made against Dr. Hickok, that of a pantheistic ten- 
dency is the most gratuitous and unjust. It only shows, that such critics 
neither understand Dr. Hickok nor pantheism. 
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We welcome this new and improved edition, as an evidence that think- 
ing minds are grappling with these problems, and beginning to be made 
familiar with them even in their academical career. No one can study the 
book without thorough advantage. This edition is improved, not in its 
general method, but in some details and applications, as in the proof of the 
valid being of what belongs to the sense and the understanding ; in the state- 
ments about substance, cause, and force; and in the demonstration of a 
pure act of creation for the production of finite being. It is published in a 
more convenient form, and in excellent style. 


The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy. By Dr. 
C. AckerMANN, Archdeacon at Jena. Translated from the German by Sam. 
vet Ratpa Assury: with an Introductory Note by W. G. T. Shedd, D.D- 
Edinburgh: 1861. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. Pp. 280. From 
the earliest times of Christian history, there has been recognised a spirit- 
ual affinity between the Platonic philosophy and Christian theology. 
Christian apologists have made use of this phenomenon to confirm the ar- 
gument for Christianity ; heretics have made use of it, to ascribe to Plato- 
nism the doctrines which they impugned; and infidels have made use of it, 
to enfeeble the evidence for a specific revelation. The points of resem- 
blance have been, for the most part, stated in a fragmentary and isolated 
way, in reference to particular doctrines, as the Trinity, Incarnation, etc. 
The object of Dr. Ackermann’s most interesting and able volume, is a com- 
parison of the respective systems, rather than of detached parts of the 
systems. Both are pervaded by a spiritual, a supersensible element. 
Both have in view the salvation or redemption of mankind from the domi- 
nion of the finite and sinful. Both are therefore theological, looking to an 
end to be realized by mankind, and in this respect, Platonism stands in a 
much higher position than any other system of antiquity. And as there 
is an end (a final cause) to be realised, so there must be a wise author of 
the world who planned, and is carrying out, this consummation. Both find 
the necessity for this redemption in the sinfulness (not the mere sins) and 
ignorance of man. Both put this redemption in a reconciliation of man 
with the divine, and see in this reconciliation the restoration of man to him- 
self, the realization of the pristine idea of humanity. And both say, that 
this redemption can be effected only through heavenly powers, only by 
divine ideas. And both recognise a kingdom in which this is to be effect- 
ed, which Plato calls a republic, and Christianity calls the Church. 

But on the other hand, there are such differences between the two sys- 
tems, as serve to show that Christianity is not borrowed from Platonism, 
and that Platonism even on these points of agreement is conjectural, and un- 
systematic. We are apt to read Plato by the aid of Christian ideas. Plato 
does not make the great end to be realised a specifically holy end—he knew 
not holiness as a divine attribute. The deliverance he anticipates is not a 
deliverance from the power or penalty of a holy law, so much as a deliver- 
ance from error and the thraldom of the senses. The regeneration he has 
in view is philosophic, rather than truly spiritual. Of propitiation and 
atonement he knows nothing. Neither a proper Trinity nor Incarnation is 
found in his speculations. And his republic, ruled by philosophers, is essen- 
tially different from the church of the redeemed. 

The value of Dr. Ackermann’s work is in setting forth these points of re- 
semblance and contrast in a lucid and philosophical manner. Though 
written twenty-five years ago, it has not been superseded even in Germany. 
It is a work of profound interest to every Christian student, to all who are 
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interested either in the history of philosophy or of Christianity. The study 
of such a work, in its bearings on philosophic culture and thought, can re- 
sult only in good. The translation appears to be well executed. Its 
value would have been increased by the addition of notes from the criticisms 
of Ritter and Nitzsch, (in the Studien und Kritiken), and especially from the 
volume of the late Dr. Baur, on the Christian Element of Platonism, or Soc- 
rates and Christ, which was published in 1837, and contains a thorough 
examination of the whole subject. We notice the advertisement of a new 
work on this topic by a Roman Catholic writer, F. Michelis, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Plato in its Internal Relation to Revealed Truth, critically digested 
from the Sources.” Part 2d. 1861. 


The Elements of Logic. By Cuartzs K. Truz, D.D. Revised edition. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. Pp. 176. The first edition of Dr. 
True’s Logic was published in 1840; the present, in a revised form, con- 
tains some new matter, particularly a valuable essay on the Philosophy 
of Induction, discussing the opinions of Whewell, Mill, Hume, and others, 
and successfully establishing, against Miil, the position, that the ultimate 
principle in the case is intuitive, and not itself derived from induction. The 
work is intended for beginners, and in this point of view has obvious me- 
rits, in its clear and simple statements, and its abundance of examples. 
Based upon the Areatise of Archbishop Whately, it presents logic simply 
as the science of the syllogism, without entering into the questions and dis- 
cussions which have recently been raised, and with which it is needless to 
perplex the minds of beginners. 


Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate ; or Hints on the Application 
of Logic. By G. J. Hotyoaxe. Revised by L. D. Barrows. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1861. Pp. 230. The same publishers have brought 
out this English work, with an Appendix, containing Henry Rogers’ well- 
known article on Sacred Eloquence, as seen in the British Pulpit, from the 
North British Review ; and an Introduction, earnestly exhibiting the need, 
especially among ministers, of a more thorough study of the principles of 
public speaking. The work of Mr. Holyoake, without being a regular sci- 
entific treatise, contains much matter to stimulate and direct thought, under 
the three divisions of the Derivative, the Acquired, and the Applied Pow- 
ers, of the orator. We might criticise some particulars in the arrangement 
and distribution of the topics; but the object of the book is rather to ex- 
hibit deficiencies, and to give practical hints and suggestions, than to set 
forth rhetoric in the forms and terms of a system. Large extracts are made 
from other authors; and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustration, 
so that the interest need not flag. The author’s own style is occasionally 
somewhat rough, and his constructions unusual; but there is also much of 
pertinent and forcible criticism. We cannot say much in praise of the 
philosophy or religion of Mr. Holyoake. 


The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugural Lec- 
ture delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Cuarzs 
Kivestey, M.A. Cambridge and London. 1860. Mr. Kingsley has made a 
good use of the occasion, presented by his induction into the chair of modern 
history at Cambridge, in uttering this earnest and eloquent protest against 
explaining history by the laws and methods of the so-called exact sciences. 
Though the title is more definite than the treatment, yet many forcible ob- 
jections are urged against the claims and pretensions of the positivists, 
with particular reference to the positions taken in the Westminster Review 
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in its recent article on Neo-Christianity. If we “ wish to understand his- 
tory,” he says, ‘“‘ we must first try to understand men and women.” Though 
history obeys certain laws, these are not physical alone or chiefly, but moral, 
providential, religious. Its immutabilities are the laws of everlasting jus- 
tice. Man breaks every day the sequences of nature. The predominance 
of mere physical laws is negatived by the fact.of freedom; by the fact that 
there are fools in the world, not only “imbecile and obstructive” fools, but 
also “‘ ferocious and dangerous” ones; by the fact of human reason guiding 
nations; by the fact, that geniuses come up now and then, no one can tell 
how or why, for no one can give us “a science of great men;” by the 
power of moral law and the fact of moral retribution; by an overruling 
Providence, for God is educating and guiding the race, and Providence is 
not only “ over-ruling,” it is ‘‘under-ruling,” “ around-ruling,” “ in-ruling,” 
also. In history, nature is not to conquer, it is to be conquered. In the 
concluding part of the address he refers to prejudices against him, in “the 
minds of better men” than he is, “on account of certain early writings of 
mine. That prejudice, I trust, with God’s help, I shall be able to dissipate.” 
Incidentally he alludes to Dr. Temple’s Essay on the Education of the 
World (in the Essays and Reviews) as inadequate, since the laws for the 
education of the individual are not sufficient to give a theory of the edu- 
cation of the race; and “ between the education of the one and the other 
there is simply the difference between a man and a God.” 


Twelve Sermons: delivered at Antioch College. By Horace Mann. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. Pp. 314. It is very possible that 
ministers, when they write popular lectures, are apt to foist into them 
the style of the pulpit: and it is equally possible, that when laymen 
write sermons they may involuntarily write an essay or a lecture instead. 
The late President of Antioch College did not escape this contingency of 
laymen. His Sermons are addresses ; and the appended meditations, in the 
form of prayers, are rather exhortations or essays than petitions. In one 
of these prayers, for example, is this sentence: “If one class of these gifts 
is such as an Infinite Father would give us, the other is such as an Infinite 
Mother would give.” These ‘‘Sermons” are chiefly upon moral duties, and 
contain faithful instruction and earnest warnings. There are many passages 
of marked vigor and popular effectiveness. But the doctrinal facts and 
truths of Christianity are, for the most part, reduced to the standard of mo- 
ral lessons. The old mystics allegorized Scripture; modern reformers 
sometimes go to the other extreme, and ‘moralize’ Scripture. 

The main idea, running through these addresses, is, that the moral law, 
under God’s government, is binding and supreme. And yet, one of the 
main defects of the volume, theologically, is in its statements as to what the 
moral law is, and especially as to its sanctions. Natural law and moral law 
are confounded: moral law is reduced to the statements, by which na- 
tural laws alone can be defined. ‘“‘Law merely signifies the manner in 
which God acts ;” moral law, as much as physical, it is every where implied, 
consists simply in a certain sequence. Punishment, in the case of sin, is 
simply the sequence of the sin. To remove this sequence, we need only, 
and we must, remove the sin. No guilt or penalty then remains. Atone- 
ment for guilt by another, by Christ, must therefore be a fiction, in the 
sphere of morals, just as much as it would be in the sphere of physical na- 
ture. Such is the general theory of this volume, as it is of many other 
volumes. And it is disproved by the fact, that moral law and physical law 
are so distinct, that they cannot be defined by the same radical ideas. 
Physical law is simply a sequence of cause and effect ; but moral law is the 
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expression of an eternal idea—it is rectitude embodied in the form of com- 
mand, with appropriate sanctions. As physical law cannot thus be defined, 
so moral law cannot be defined by the mere idea of sequence. And hence 
all analogies and reasonings from the one to the other are inconclusive and 
illogical. To identify the two in definition is to introduce entire confusion 
into both ethics and theology. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Select Sermons of the Rev. Wortuincton Saira, D.D., late President of - 
the University of Vermont. With a Memoir of his Life, by Rev. Joseph 
Torrey, D.D. Andover. 1861. Pp. 368. President Smith was born in 
Hadley, Mass., Oct. 11, 1795, was a graduate of Williams College in 1816, 
studied theology at Andover, was pastor of the church at St. Albans, Vt., 
for twenty-seven years, President of the University of Vermont at Burling- 
ton for six years, from 1849 to 1855, and died at St. Albans Feb. 13, 1856. 
He was a wise and prudent man, in speech and action. His administration 
of the affairs of his college contributed to its usefulness and prosperity. 
He secured to an unusual extent the confidence and esteem of all who 
knew him. The Memoir of Dr. Torrey is an affectionate and just tribute to 
his character and influence. This volume is a fitting tribute to his memory. 
The Sermons here published show how a wise thinker can use a truly 
spiritual philosophy in the maintenance of the essential truths of the 
Christian faith. Less brilliant than those of President Mahan, they appeal 
to a much deeper spiritual experience; the former are superficial when con- 
trasted with the latter. Let any one read Dr. Smith’s discourses on Con- 
science, on the Moral Government of the World, on the Law broken by 
a Single Offence, and on the Gospel true to the Moral Convictions of Men 
(to say nothing of those on more direct evangelical themes), and he will see 
how a true theory of conscience and the law leads to Christ and redemp- 
tion, in contrast with Mr. Mann’s mode of handling these themes, so as to 
substitute morals for religion. The last discourse, on Life, as Related to 
the Seen and the Unseen, is an impressive exhibition of the subject. 


Half-Century Sermons. By Joun Woopsrivce, D.D. Northampton. 
1861. Pp. 35. These two discourses were preached in the First Church 
in Hadley, on occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the venerable author’s 
ordination as Pastor of that church. They are an instructive review of a 
ministry, whose influence has been felt far beyond the bounds of that 
quiet and beautiful parish. Dr. Woodbridge’s testimony to the efficacy and 
necessity of preaching the great doctrines of the Gospel in a plain and con- 
sistent manner is enforced by the fruitful experience of his useful and 
honored life. 


The Life of Trust: being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with 
Grorce Mi.ier, written by himself. Revised and condensed by Rev. 
H. L. Waytanp. With an introduction by Francis Wayland. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. Pp. 490. The 
power of simple faith, that faith which worketh by love, is strikingly illus- 
trated in these memorials of a most self-denying, benevolent, prayerful, and 
active life. Miller was born in Kroppenstadt, Prussia, 1805. Vicious in 
youth, he was reformed in the university of Halle, where he came under 
the influence of Tholuck. He devoted himself to a missionary life’; but his 
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mission was to be in England, building up the Ashley Down Orphan- 
houses in Bristol, by faith, prayer, and works. He began these in 1835, 
and has instructed 13,124 pupils ; circulated over 42,000 Bibles and Tes- 
taments, over 11,000,000 tracts and books; erected two large buildings, 
and is now erecting a third, at an expense of more than 650,000 dollars ; 
and yet he never solicited a penny for any of these objects. And he re- 
lates many wonderful facts to show that answers to his prayers, in the way 
of contributions, came at just the right moment. The book abounds in 
such instances as the following : 

‘This is perhaps, of all days, the most remarkable as yet, so far as it 
regards the funds. When I was in prayer this morning respecting them, 
I was enabled firmly to believe that the Lord would send help. though all 
seemed dark as to natural appearances. At twelve o'clock I met as usual ~ 
with the brethren and sisters for prayer. There had come in only one 
shilling, which was left last evening anonymously at the Infant Orphan- 
House, and which, except twopence, had already been spent on account of 
the great need. Lower we had never been, and perhaps never so low. 
We gave ourselves now unitedly to prayer, laying the case in simplicity 
before the Lord. Whilst in prayer, there was a knock at the door, and one 
of the sisters went out. After the two brethren who labor in the Orphan- 
Houses and I had prayed aloud, we continued for a while silently in prayer. 
As to myself, I was lifting up my heart to the Lord to make a way for our 
escape, and in order to know if there were any other thing which I could 
do with a good conscience, besides waiting on him, so that we might have 
food for the children. At last we rose from our knees. I said: ‘God will 
surely send help.’ The words had not quite passed over my lips when I 
perceived a letter lying on the table, which had been brought whilst we 
were in prayer. It was from my wife, containing another letter from a 
brother with ten pounds for the orphans. The evening before last I was 
asked by a brother whether the balance in hand for the orphans would be 
as great this time, when the accounts would be made up, as the last time. 
My answer was, that it would be as great as the Lord pleased. The next 
morning this brother was moved to remember the orphans, and to send to- 
day ten pounds, which arrived after I had left my house, and which, on 
account of our need, was forwarded immediately to me.” 

So far as such cases illustrate the power of prayer, and the fact of an- 
swers to fervent petitions, they are in accordance with the general experi- 
ence of Christians. But so far as they seem intended to change, as Dr. 
Wayland suggests, the whole economy of our benevolent operations, we 
think that the facts are unwisely interpreted. We cannot see why it is not 
just as Christian, and just as trustful, to ask a brother directly to help us in 
good works, as it is to solicit him by letting him know that we have asked 
the Lord to induce him to help us. If we may ask the Lord to help us, 
why may we not ask a brother also? And may not the answer to our 
petition to the Lord, sometimes depend upon our also asking others ? Then, 
again, if we may ask others to help us in work, why may we not also ask 
them to help us with money ? Many can give the money who cannot give 
the work.. Besides, though there may be cases of marked individuality, 
like Miller, who can go on and do a great and good work alone, without 
the aid and care of an organisation, such cases are simply exceptional, and 
for limited branches of benevolent activity. The more expanded works of 
charity require organisation and strict responsibility. Let us then derive 
all the good we can from the memorials of such a self-denying life, without 
being led astray by its partial theories. 
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A Memorial of Closing Scenes in the Life of Rev. Grorcs B. Lrrriz. 
Riverside Press: H. O. Houghton, Cambridge, 1861. The subject of this 
beautiful: Memorial was born in Castine,’ Me., Dec. 21, 1821; was a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College in 1843, and of Andover Theological Seminary in 
1849 ; was pastor of a church in Bangor until 1857, and then of one at 
West-Newton, Mass. ; visited France for a brief period in 1860; and died 
in Roxbury, Mass., July 20th, after a long decline, illumined by the bright- 
ness of the Christian faith. This tribute to his memory, prepared with 
pious care by some of his nearest friends, is simple and truthful. It is not 
so much a biography as a record of Christian experience and character. 
To the numerous personal friends, and the parishioners of Mr. Little, it will 
vividly recall his eminent worth as a man, a scholar, a preacher, and a 
Christian. He was enthusiastic in his profession, and in his love of all 
good learning. Easily taking a high place, he seemed marked out for dis- 
tinction among scholars ; but his life was spent in the pulpit, which was 
made attractive by his clear, effective, and eloquent advocacy of the truth. 
His Christian experience, through many struggles, led him to a profounder 
sense of sin, and a simpler faith in Christ. The record of the closing 
scenes of his life is full of deep-interest. This Memorial is beautifully 
printed. A striking likeness of Mr. Little will lead all who look upon 
it to wish to know more about that thoughtful and animated face. May 
many, besides his personal friends, gather comfort and strength from this 
instructive narrative of the uneventful life of a true Christian scholar and 
minister, 


Little Footprints in Bible Lands. By J. H. Vincent. With introduc- 
tion by Rev. J. M. Eppy, D.D. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 139. 
Biblical History and Geography are here taught in a novel and ingenious 
manner for the use of ‘ Palestine Classes” and Sabbath-schools, by ques- 
tions and answers, abundant pictures, maps, and songs. In some of the 
latter the names of places and rivers are set to music to help the memory. 
The method of such teaching is expounded in the Sixth Part. A full Gazet- 
teer and Index conclude the book. 


Leaves that Never Fade; or, Records of Divine Teaching and Help. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 18mo. Pp. 143. A series of de- 
vout and profitable meditations on various themes, suggested by poems, 
verses of hymns, and texts of Scripture. 


Words for the Hour. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. Suitable 
words of exhortation for the Christian soldier in the time of war. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Harper's Greek and Latin Texts. Nothing so beautiful and accurate 
in the way of Greek and Latin Texts has been produced in this country 
as this series of the Harpers; nor are the corresponding English and Ger- 
man works in any wise superior to them, nor yet so cheap. They are 
published at the uniform rate of 40 cents a volume. The whole of Virgil 
for 40 cents,¢in clear type, excellent paper, and nice, flexible binding! 
Horace and Aischylus at the same rate ; Euripides is in 3 volumes, Thucy- 
dides in two, and Herodotus in two. Virgil is edited by Prof. Conington 
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of Oxford; Horace, by A. J. Macleane; Herodotus, with an Index of 
Proper Names, by J. W. Blakesley ; Auschylus and Euripides, by F. A. 
Paley, with-Indices; Thucydides, by J. G. Donaldson, with an Index. 
Cesar, Sallust, Sophocles, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cicero De Senectute, and 
De Amicitia, and other works are in preparation. The Harpers deserve the 
thanks of all scholars for these serviceable and excellent editions. We 
hope that they may become pocket-companions with our collegiate and 
theological scholars. 


Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By the Author of “ Adam 
Bede,” etc. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 265. In the translator of 
Strauss’s Life of Christ, and of Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity—two 
of the most destructive pantheistic books of the century, who would have 
expected to find the sharpest delineator of scenes and characters in the 
humblest lot of human life, with a marked fondness for describing religious 
struggles and experiénce ? But this transition from pantheistic abstractions 
to homely realities is in the nature of things, and exemplified in many other 
instances. George Elliot’s (Marian Evans) novels are wholly of the realistic 
order (in the empirical sense of realism) ; and they are of the highest order 
of patient and truthful elaboration, yet without any artificial polish. Silas 
Marner, as a whole, is not equal to either Adam Bede or the Mill on the 
Floss ; its two parts are disproportioned, and the plan of the author hardly 
seems to have been fully carried out. But it is a work of deep interest. 
The psychology is acute and natural, though concealed. It was a kind 
Providence that sent little Effie to take the place of Silas Marner’s money- 
bags, and gave him human love instead of the love of gold; but does the 
book also mean to teach that human love is to supplant religious trust ? 


Trumps. A Novel. By Gzorce Wm. Curtis. Splendidly illustrated by 
Augustus Hoppin. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 502. The author 
of “The Potiphar Papers” has lost nothing of his talent for describing 
fashionable society, and satirising fashionable follies. He is one of the few 
American writers who have made the scenes of novels, with their locality 
in New York, at once entertaining and natural. This work is written with 
talent. The characters are well drawn, and the movement spirited. It 
contains an exposure and rebuke of that fashionable pride and money-mak- 
ing, which rely only on external success. It is rather the outside of life, 
its superficial aspects, which are here delineated—in striking contrast with 
the work of Marian Evans. The illustrations by Hoppin are capital. The 
book is issued in very handsome style. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace anp Pamip Waarron: 
With Illustrations from Drawings by H. K. Browne and James Godwin. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalzel.. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 481. 
This volume is a side-piece to the ‘* Queens of Society.” The lives of the 
Wits and Beaux of courts and fashionable life, Buckingham, De Grammont, 
Lord Rochester, Fielding, Lord Hervey, Beau Nash, Beau Brummell, afford 
little that can be edifying—excepting the sad moral derived from the con- 
templation of their perversion of brilliant talents. Their lives are hardly re- 
deemed even by any noble human sympathies or sentiments. Of a higher or- 
der is the genuine wit of Chesterfield, Walpole, Sheridan, and Sydney Smith. 
The volume is enlivened by abundance of anecdote; and the narrative is 
simple and unpretentious. As the only tolerable collection of the kind, the 
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work has its place and worth in the illustration of the morals and manners 
of a class which a higher and more earnest culture will disown or trans- 
form. 


The Breath of Life; or, Mal-Respiration and its Effects upon the En- 
joyments and Life of Man. By Geo. Catirx. John Wiley, New York. 
1861. 8vo. Pp.76. The author of the well-known work upon the North 
American Indians here presents himself as a medical discoverer, intent 
upon remedying the evils that afflict the race. His grand remedy is found 
in three words, “‘Shut-your-mouth,” to be “engraved in every Nursery, and 
on every Bed-post in the universe.” While the author manifestly exag- 
gerates the importance of his discovery—made among the Indians, and 
tested by himself, yet no possible harm could come from giving the pre- 
scription a fair trial. The volume is at least entertaining; and the illus- 
trations are spirited and effective. 
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STATISTICS—UNITED STATES. 
The Census of 1860. 


FREE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
1850. 1860. Increase. 
36 789 





* 


Texas and Missouri have grown the 
most rapidly of all the slave States. 
South-Carolina, Florida, and Delaware 
are nearly stationary ; and North-Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Louisiana have 


























eee 583,169 619,958 7 . + 4s 
New-Hampshire,.. 317.976 326.072 8,096 not advanced with great aig 
ermont,........0 i 5, ’ i 
Mas misciis 2 Rett 1bad — anieg)| 8 to the slave-growth, we have the 
Rhode Island,..... 147,545 °174,621 —-27,076 | following : 
Connecticut,....... _ 370.792 460,670 89,578 
New-York,......... 3,0:7,894 8,851,563 754,169 
New-Jersey,....... 9,333 676,84 187,751 SLAVE POPULATION. 
Pennsylvania,..... 2,311,786 2.916,018 604,232 
steed eae 1,980,427 2.37/,917 397.490 1850 1860 De In- 
Michigan,....... -- 897,654 754, 56,637 . - crease. crease. 
Indiana,... 988,416 1,350,802 342,386 | Delaware, . 2,290 1,505 785 ‘abou 
Iilinois.. 851,470 1,691,238 839,768 | Maryland,...... 90,368 35,382 54,986 oni 
Wisconsi 305,391 68.4: 463.094 | Virginia,........ 472,528 495,896 .... 23.298 
192214 682.003 489,789 | North-Carolina, 288543 328377 .... 39,829 
California, 7) 92,597 884,770 +~—«-292,178 | South-Carolina, 34,984 407,189 .... 22,201 
Oregon,....0..0000- 13 294 52,566 89,272 | Georgia,........ 381,682 407471 .... 85,779 
Minnesota,........ 6,077 172,793 166,616 | Florida,........ 9, 64,809 .... 24,500 
Kansas,.....------« ve. 143.645 «143,645 | Alabama....... 342,893 435,463 2... 92.5% 
Nebraska... ..c..« He 98,893 28,893 | Mississippi,.... 309.878 479,607 1... 169,729 
MP cibseetennence 11,354 000 .646 | Louisiana,..... 209 812,186 .... 7.3.7 
Dakotah,......... ; wae 4,839 4,839 | Texas,.........- 161 184956... 126,595 
Washington..... ee 11,624 11,624 | Arkansas,...... 47,100 109.065 = .--- 61,946 
65.593 19,088,178 Remtacke es, Bioest Soe 100 IL Ieee 
13,465,523 19,046,173 5,580,650 | Kentucky,. 210, 225, sees Al 
, . Missouri,..... 87.422 15,619 _ .... 28,197 
It will be seen from this that New-| Dist. Columbia, 3,687 (Noreturns.) .... 0... 
Tv . . . oes 
York is still the first State in the 3,203,999 3,999,853 55,771 148,375 
Union, but that Illinois has grown 
more rapidly than New-York during In Delaware and Maryland alone 


the last ten years. In several of the 
Western States the population has 
more than doubled in ten years, and 
in one, Iowa, has nearly quadrupled. 
There has been no positive decrease 
of population in any, although in 
several of the New-England States it 
is nearly stationary. 

The same remark may be made of 
the slave States, as this table shows: 


SLAVE STATES. 














1 1860. Increase. 

Delaware,.......++ 89,242 110, 21, 
Maryland,........ 492,6 946,1%: 153.517 
Virginia,.......... 949,183 1,097,373 148, 
North-Carolina,... 580,491 679.9 99,474 
South-Carolina,... 283,523 308,186 24, 
Georgia, .......... 24.503 615.336 90, 
| ORR 42,135 81,885 33,7 
Alabama, ......... 423,79 520.444 91,6°5 
Mississippi, ....... 648 407,051 10,403 
Louisiana, ........ 272,953 245 81.292 
pe SS i: . 154,431 5,799 261,568 
Arkansas,......... 162.797 331,710 163.913 
Tennessee,...... +. «763,154 859,528 96,37 
Kentucky/........ 771,424 920,077 148,653 
Missouri,.......... 594,622 1,085,595 490.973 
Dist. Columbia ba 000 75,321. 27,321 
New-Mexico,....... 61,547 024 31,477 

6,522,048 8,602,470 2,080,422 


;| thousand a year. 


4) millions. 





has there been a decrease—that in 
Maryland so large that in another ten 
years, at the same rate, the slaves will 
be gone altogether. In Delaware there 
will be few left. In Missouri there: 
has been a small positive increase ; 
but compared with the white popula- 
tion, which has doubled, an enormous 
relative decrease, Slavery is nearly 
stationary in North-Carolina, South- 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
In those States it grows only a few 
An emancipation 
of this increment alone would speedily 
extinguish the system in all the border 


§33 | Statesjwithout much loss to any body, 
50| and an immense general gain. 


The slave States have gained in ten 
years about two millions of whites, 
and the free States more than five 
New-York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio contain as many white 
people as all the slave States to- 


gether. 
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FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


The number of fugitive slaves re- 
ported by the census of 1860 was 803 
against 1,011 as reported by the cen- 
sus of 1850. The official figures are 
as follows : 



































‘ Census or 1860. Census or 1850. 
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na | © wn | Oo 
Alabama,...... 435,132} 36} 12,087|| 342,844) 29 11,822 
Arkansas, . 111,104) 28 3,968) 47,100} 21) 2,224 
Delaware,..... 1,789] 12} 150 2,290} 26] 88 
Florida,.. 61,753) 11) 5,614)| 39,310) 18) 2,184 
Georgia...-.-.. 462,230} 23] 20,096)| 381,682) 89) 4,288 
Kentucky,. .... 225.490} 119) 1,895)| 210,981} 96) 2,198 
Louisiana,..... 332,520] 46) 7,228)| 244,809) 90) 2,720 
Maryland, ..... 87,188] 115} 758)| 90,368) 279) 324 
Mississippi,....| 436,696} 6%] 6,422)| 309,878) 41] 7,558 
Missouri,..--.. 114,965} 99) 1,161 87,422} 60) 1,457 
North-Carolina,| 331,108) 61] 5,263|| 288,548) 64| 4,508 
South-Carolina,| 402,541] 23) 17,501|| 384,984] 16) 24,061 
Tennessee, ....| 275,784| 29) 9, 239,459} 70) 3,421 
SAS 180,388} 16) 11,274 58,161} 29) 2,005 
Virginia,....... 490,887] 117] 4,195|| 472,528) 83) 5,693 
3,949,557} 803) 4,918) '3,200,364)1011} 3,165 








The Immigration of 1860.—The 
whole number reported by the Com- 
missioners of Immigration, for 1860 
(to Dec. 27), is 103,621, who brought 
with them $7,875,196. Of these 
46,659 were from Ireland, bringing 
$3,540,034; 37,636 from Germany, 
bringing $2,800,336; 11,112 from 
England, with $844,512; 1,506 from 
Scotland, with $114,456 ; 1,470 from 
France, with $111,720; 1,306 from 
Switzerland, with $104,816; and the 
rest from 21 other countries. Of 
these, 44,000 remained in New-York 
State; 20,000 were destined for the 
West and North-West. The immi- 
gration in 1859 was 79,322; 1858, 
78,589; 1857, 183,773; 1856, 142,- 
342; 1855, 146,233; in 1854, 319,223; 
1853, 284,945 ; 1852, 309,992; 1851, 
259,601; 1850, 212,795 ; total ineleven 
years, 2,131,437. 


Church Membership of Slaves.— 
The Educational Journal of Georgia 
gives the following summary : 


Methodist Church Gout. Speteh veh os deguceoa 260,000 
, in Va. and _- 15,000 

Benton. sinaisides pan Hard Shell... 7157,000 
Old-School Presbyterians,...........0+sse0. 12,000 
United Synod, about.........cseceeceeseees 6,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians.............+++. 20,000 
Protestant Episcopal, ........+s00 sescseess 7,000 
Campbellites and Ohristians, soabenaesacens 10,000 
Be ee ae ey 20,000 


Total colored members South,....... 
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Increase of the Ministry.—From 
the minutes and almanacs of several 
religious bodies chiefly, and from 


?| Wilson’s Presbyterian Almanac and 


a few other sources, all dated 1860 
and 1861, we learn that the number 
of evangelical ministers is 30,838. 
For several reasons this number is no 
doubt understated. Only the travel- 
ling preachers of the Methodist 
churches are enumerated; the anti- 
mission and some other Baptist min- 
isters are not included; the licen- 
tiate preachers of the Presbyterian 
churches are included. 

Similar statistics for 1832, 1843, 
and 1854, may be found in the Mis- 
sionary Chronicle, February, 1844, 
and the Foreign ’ Missionary, April 
and May, 1855. The comparative 
results may be thus stated: 


Bpangeioat Relative 
? Population. Ministers. Supply. 


| or 13,713,242 9,537 1437 to 1 
18438,.....000. 18,768,822 17,673 1093 to 1 
1854, . oo 0000. 225,953,000 26,252 988 to 1 
1860,.....0000 31,0v0,000 31,338 986 tol 


INCREASE PER CENT. 


Population, 1832 to 1860, 226 and 
a fraction over. Evangelical Minis- 
ters, 1832 to 1860, 328}. 


Tue following comparative state- 
ment is from the Examiner : 

The Almanacs of the Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, and the Baptist de- 
nominations, for 1861, give the sta- 
tistics of their membership and minis- 


»|ters, and contain facts worthy of 


notice. 

The Congregationalists (Orthodox) 
have, in all North America, 2734 
churches, of which 561 are without 
pastors; male members, 81,453; fe- 
male members, 157,257. Total num- 
ber, 260,389. Of these 201,409 are 
residents of New England. 

The Presbyterians are divided into 
ten or twelve distinct bodies, the 
largest being the Old-School Presby- 
terian Church, which has, in the 
United States, 2, 693 ministers, 8,592 
churches, 292 857 communicants. A 
large proportion of its membership is 
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in the South. The New-School Pres- 
byterian Church is less than one half 
as large as the Old-School, having 
1,527 ministers, 1,483 churches, (a re- 
markable exception to most Protest- 
ant denominations, its ministers being 
more numerous than its churches), 
and 134,933 members. They are 
mainly in the free States. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, who, in many 
respects, have more affinity with the 
Methodists than with the Presbyte- 
rians, are mainly in the South-West- 
ern States, and are most numerous 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri. They number 1150 ministers, 
1250 churches, and 103,000 members. 
Next come the United Presbyterian 
Church, who adhere to many of the 
forms of the Scotch Church, and are, 
as a body, strongly opposed to slav- 
ery. They are found almost entirely 
in the Middle States, and have 447 
ministers, 674 churches, and 58,781 
members. The Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church is usually reckoned a 
Presbyterian body. It too is confined 
almost entirely to the Middle States, 
and has 410 ministers, 410 churches, 
and 50,427 members. The other 
Presbyterian Churches, the United 
Synod, two Reformed Synods, one 
Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South, the Associate, Associate Re- 
formed, Free Synod, and Covenanters, 
are small bodies, none of them num- 
bering more than 12,000 members. 
Together, the entire Presbyterian bo- 
dies in the United States number 
6,606 ministers, 7,928 churches, and 
683,932 members. In British North 
America there are 465 ministers of 
the different Presbyterian bodies, 625 
churches, and 59,284 members, mak- 
ing the aggregate for North America, 
7,071 ministers, 8,553 churches, and 
743,216 members. 

The regular Baptists number, in 
the United States, 8,952 ministers, of 
whom 1,115 are licentiates, 12,371 
churches, and 1,020,442 members. 


Adding to these those in British |} 


North America, we have 9,424 minis- 
ters, of whom 1,203 are licentiates, 


13,046 churches, and 1,091,167 mem-yhi" "777"" 
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bers—being a little more than all the 
Presbyterians and the Congregation- 
alists combined. 


Lutherans.—The first Lutheran Sy- 
nod (that of Pennsylvania) in this 
country was formed in 1748, at the 
suggestion of the Theological Faculty 
of Halle; the New York Ministerium 
was organized in 1785. The synods 
now number 388 in 18 States. The 
General Synod was organized in 1820. 
The church had then 103 ministers ; 
in 1833, 837 ministers and 1,017 con- 
gregations; in 1853, 900 ministers 
and 1,750 congregations; in 1860, 
1,150 ministers and 2,099 congrega- 
tions. The Theological Seminary at 
Hartwick was established in 1816; 
that at Gettysburg, 1825; the Penn- 
sylvania College in 1882.—Prof. M. 
L. Stoever’s Brief Sketch. 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodists in 
the United States: 118 churches, 
4,851 members, 58 ordained ministers, 
and 36 preachers. Ten Associations 
(Cymanfa) for preaching are held 
each year, 4 in New York, and 2 
each in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. In the State of New York 
are 27 churches (the largest in Utica 
of 160 members; next in New York 
City of 143), with 1,416 members. 
The largest salary paid is $1,000 to 
Rev. W. Roberts, N. Y. In Ohio, 26 
churches and 1,400 members; Penn- 
sylvania, 17 churches, 654 members ; 
Wisconsin, 88 churches; Minnesota, 
5 churches. 


Roman Catholics: 
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The Mormons. — The number of 
Mormons in the United States and 
the British dominions, in 1856, was 
not less than 65,000, of whom 38,000 
were residents in Utah, 5,000 in New 
York State, 4,000 in California, 5,000 
in Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and 
9,000 in South America. In Europe 
there were 36,000, of whom 22,000 
were in Great Britain and Ireland, 
5,000 in Scandinavia, 2,000 in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, and 
the rest of Europe, 1,000; in Austra- 
lia and Polynesia, 2,400, in Africa, 
100 ; and on travel, 2,800. To these 
if we add the different branches, in- 
cluding Sarengites, Rigdonites, and 
Whiteites, the whole sect was. not 
less than 126,000. In 1857, there 
appears to have been a decrease in 
the population of Utah, the number 
being only 31,022, of which 9,000 
were children, about 11,000 women, 
and 11,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. There are 2,358 men with 
eight or more wives, of these, 13 have 
more than nine wives; 739 men with 
five wives, 1,100 with four wives, and 
2,508 with more than one wife—re- 
capitulation, 4,647 men, with about 
16,500 wives. There have been three 
large immigrations from Europe the 
present year, amounting to about 
2,500 persons, from all parts of Eu- 
rope. 


THe anniversaries of the different 
religious and benevolent Societies 
held in New York and Boston were 
well attended. The Reports give, 
upon the whole, favorable results. 


The American Tract Society— 
Printed during the year, 857,004 
volumes, 9,507,904 publications, or 
256,348,464 pages. Total in thirty- 
six years, 16,635,533 volumes, 236,- 
090,209 publications, or 5852,630,- 
598 pages. 

Gratuitous distribution for the 
year, in 3,764 distinct grants, 45,083,- 
951 pages, and 15,137,850 pages to 
life-members and directors, value up- 
wards of $40,000. 
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Receipts and Eaxpenditures.—Re- 
ceived in donations $93,926.88, in- 
culding legacies, $25,028.26 ; and for 
sales, $213,413.85—making$307,340.- 
73, or with $51,394.92, balance of 
insurance money oa hand at the be- 
ginning of the year, $358,735.61. 
Expended—manufacturing and issu- 
ing, $217,178.56; colportage, $71,- 
837.60,and eight -colporteur agencies 
and depositories, $27,767.46 ; foreign 
cash appropriations, $7,000 ; agencies 
for raising funds, $12,367.82; all 
other expenses, $27,203.75 ; total, 
$357,478.91. Total donations and 
legacies received for the year have 
been less by $5,000 than the expendi- 
tures for the three items of colportage 
and home and foreign grants. . 


Foreign Cash Appropriations.— 
For the Sandwich Islands, $550; 
China, Episcopal Mission, Shanghai, 
$300; Southern Baptist Missions, 
Canton, $100; Shanghai, $100; As- 
sam, $100; Burmah and Karens, 
$200 ; Northern India, $1,000; Oris- 
sa, $100; Turkey, Armenians, etc., 
Northern Mission, $1,900; Central 
Mission, $500; Southern Mission, 
$500; Italy, $1,000 ; Germany, Ame- 
rican Baptist Mission, $300; New 
Granada Presbyterian Mission, $350; 
total, $7,000. The sum of $1,000 has 
also been transferred from the Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Board in 
Siam to their mission in China. 


Boston Tract Society.—Publica- 
tions 39,390,104 pages of tracts and 
books, at a cost of $69,015 ; sales, 
$49,677; grants, $16,503; foreign 
field, $500; sixty-two colporteurs. 
Receipts, $75,042 ; debt, $25,647. 


American and Foreign Christian 
Union.—Receipts, $60,569 ; expend- 
itures, $59,082. 


American Bible Society.—The re- 
ceipts of the year from all sources 
were $389,551.52, of which $221,- 
742.33 were for books sold. Books 
printed at the Bible House 829,000 ; 
books issued, 721,878; making an 
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aggregate since the formation of the 
Society of 15,000,759. Gratuitous 
issues have amounted to $41,967.91. 


Of the Bible Society Record, 414,- 
000 have been issued, or 87,951 
monthly. 


Grants of Money. — These have 
been made for publishing and circu- 
lating the Scriptures in Spanish Ame- 
rica, France, Germany, Italy, Tur- 
key, Syria, India, China, Africa, and 
the Sandwich Islands, to the amount 
of $22,283.90, aside from the funds 
expended in the Bible House in print- 
ing foreign versions. 


Home Missionary Society. — Re- 
ceipts, $183,761.80. Expenditures, 
$183,762.70, leaving $13,706.24 still 
due to missionaries for labor per- 
formed; the balance in the trea- 
sury is but $20.53. 

The total of receipts is less by only 
$1454.37 than that of the year pre- 
ceding. The contributions of the 
living, indeed, are greater by $5,177.- 
44; the amount of legacies, $33,226.- 
97, being $7,131.70 less. In conse- 
quence chiefly of a balance in the 
treasury, at the beginning of the pre- 
vious year, the expenditures of the 
past year have been' $8,774.99 less 
than in the year before ; and the num- 
re of missionaries is less by forty- 

ve. 


American Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety.—The receipts of the Society, 
branches and auxiliaries, last year, 
were $72,997.59. 

The receipts of the Parent Society 
have been $23,698.05; last year it 
was $40,711.26. This diminution 
has been chiefly in the Southern field 
—indeed, there has been a small in- 
crease in the central agency. Owing 
to the state of the times and the re- 
signation of the Southern Secretary, 
comparatively little has been collected 
at the South. Operations in the 
Southern ports, however, have not 
been abandoned, though in some of 
them, for the want of means, sus- 

38 
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pended in part for a time; in others 
there has been considerable prosper- 
ity. The expenditures of the Parent 
Society have been $23,942.54. The 
floating debt at the close of last year 
was about $5,000; it is now $7,000. 


American Missionary Assoeiation. 
—112 missionaries ; 145 churches ; 
4,380 church members—452 added 
the last year ; 6,250 Sunday-school 
scholars. 


Baptist Missionary Union.—The 
receipts of the year have fallen off 
some $12,000. The missions are in 
a prosperous condition. The whole 
number of missions is 18. In the 
Asiatic Missions there are 16 Sta- 
tions, and about 365 out-stations; in 
the French and German Missions, 
860 stations and out-stations. The 
number of missionaries, including 
those in this country and exclusive 
of those in Europe, is 42 males and 
44 females; native preachers and 
assistants, exclusive of those in Eu- 
rope, 880; in Europe, 124. The 
number of churches about 360; bap- 
tisms during the year, (reports not 
full,) 1,950 ; whole number of mem- 
bers about 28,000. 


The receipts of the Southern Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Board, for the 
financial year just closed, were $32,- 
826.52 ; the expenditures, $40,294.- 
48 ; excess of expenditures, $7,467.- 
96; balance in treasury, $4,990.39. 


The Christian Index learns that 
the Bible Board “ will report to the 
coming Convention more work done 
and more money received during 
1859-61 than during 1857-59. The 
Board has applications now for Bibles 
and Testaments for the Creek, Cher- 
okee, and Choctaw Indians, for the 
Chinese, and for Sabbath-schools in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Texas.” 


At the 27th Anniversary of the 
Female Guardian Society and Home 
Sor the Friendless, the annual sermon 
was preached by Rev. George L. 
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_ Prentiss, D.D. The Receipts were 
$42,295; expenditures, $38,584. 


Missions of the Episcopal Church. 
—In the Domestic Missionary field, 
8 bishops and 13% missionaries aye 
employed ; the amount raised $75,230. 
For the Foreign field, the receipts 
were $85,389, or $14,087 less than in 
1859. In China, 12 missionaries are 
employed—two being native deacons ; 
in Japan, 2 missionaries and one phy- 
sician ; in Africa 10 missionaries, and 
39 assistants ; 382 communicants ; 
683 scholars. 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church (N. 8.) met in Syra- 
cusey Dr. Condit, of Auburn, was 
chosen Moderator. 


The Trustees of the Church Eree- 
tion Fund reported the whole amount 
of the fund as $111,000, and that 
thirty-two churches had been aided 
in buiiding during the past year. 


The Church Extension Committee. 
—The funds of this Committee of the 
N. S. Presbyterian Church have in- 
creased to about $22,000, or jifty per 
cent during the year over last year ; 
the number of missionaries to eighty- 
eight, or more than one hundred per 
cent; legacies reported, but not re- 
ceived, $25,000. 


The plan of Education was revis- 
ed. The following are the chief arti- 
cles : 

“ Art. IIL The General Secretary 
shall be the Executive officer of the 
Permanent Committee. It shall be 
his duty, as far as he can, to visit the 
Synods, Presbyteries, and churches, 
for the purpose of awakening their in- 
terest and concentrating their energies 
in this matter ; to visit the students aid- 
ed by the Permanent Committee, and 
to exercise, as far as possible, a pas- 
toral supervision over them ; to pre- 
sent this cause to the churches; to 
urge upon young men the claims of 
the ministry ; to collect funds as op- 
portunity may be afforded him; to 
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discharge such other duties as may 
be assigned to him from time to time 
by the Permanent Committee, in fur- 
therauce of the general object of Edu- 
cation for the ministry, and to make 
a quarterly report, in writing, of his 
doings to the Permanent Committee. 

“* Art. IV. The Permanent Commit- 
tee shall also annually elect a Treasur- 
er, who shall receive all funds intrust- 
ed to them, and disburse the same un- 
der their direction. At their discre- 
tion, this officer may receive a reason- 
able compensation, and be required 
to give adequate bonds. 

“Art. V. Appropriations to students 
for the ministry shall be made by the 
Permanent Committee, according to 
the rules heretofore approved by the 
General Assembly (Minutes 1857, p. 
390), or such as shall hereafter be 
approved. Although it is recom- 
mended to churches and to donors 
not to give a specific direction to their 
contributions, yet in individual cases, 
and for sufficient reasons, any desig- 
nation may be given to contributions 
not inconsistent with the rules of the 
General Assembly, provided, never- 
theless, that all funds passing through 
the treasury shall bear a due propor- 
tion of the expenses of the Commit- 
tee.” 

The Committee last year received 
$8,429; local societies received about 
$18,000. The number of students 
aided was 225. 

The most important action of the 
Assembly was in respect to Home 
Missions, taking the whole work with- 
in its bounds under its supervision. 
The Permanent Committee is assign- 
ed to New York, instead of Philadel- 
phia. The chief debate was on al- 
lowing Presbyteries to have the con- 
trol of funds for missionaries within 
their bounds. The main articles are 
these : 

“Art. IV. They shall undertake 
the work of aiding such congregations 
as are unable to support, in whole or 
in part, the stated preaching of the 
Gospel, and of sending itinerating or 
resident missionaries to the destitute 
in our own land. 
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“And as it is the design of the 
General Assembly not to supersede. 
the different ecclesiastical bodies con- 
nected with it, but to encourage and 
give unity and efficiency to their ac- 
tion, so as to bring out the full adapt- 
ation and force of the Presbyterian 
system in Home Missions, the Pres- 
byteries are recommended to appoint 
Standing Committees on Home Mis- 
sions to explore their destitutions ; 
to select, and, if they think expedi- 
ent, to nominate missionaries for their 
own field ; to recommend the amount 
of their compensation ; to secure an 
annual contribution to the cause from 
each of their churches; to be a me- 
dium of communication between the 
Presbytery and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee; and to furnish annually to 
this Committee, on or before the 15th 
of April, a detailed statement of the 
Home Missionary work within their 
bounds. 

“Art. V. The Committee shall 
appoint and commission the mission- 
aries, taking care to appoint no one 
unacceptable to the Presbytery with- 
in whose bounds he is to labor; they 
shall give them all needful instruction 
as to the place and character of their 
labors, securing, as far as practicable, 
and regarding, the advice and in- 
dorsement of the Presbytery, as to 
the selection and location of laborers 
and their remuneration ; they shall 
make the necessary appropriations to 
agents, exploring and _itinerating 
missionaries, and congregations, it 
being understood that no appropria- 
tion shall be made to any congregation 
whose application is not indorsed by 
the Presbytery with which such con- 
gregation stands connected, or the 
Committee of Presbytery ; and shall 
take measures to secure the ef- 
fective codperation of the Synods, 
Presbyteries, and churches, in the 
work of exploration, in securing mis- 
sionaries, and in obtaining funds for 
the common treasury.” 

The Assembly also passed, unani- 
mously, patriotic resolutions upon 
the present state of the country. Af- 
ter reciting the facts of secession, the 
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following among other resolves were 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, 1. That inasmuch as 
the Presbyterian Church, in her past 
history, has frequently lifted up her 
voice against oppression, has shown 
herself a champion of constitutional 
liberty, as against both despotism and 
anarchy, throughout the civilized 
world, we should be recreant to our 
high trust were we to withhold our 
earnest protest against all such un- 
lawful and treasonable acts.” 

“9. That this Assembly and the 
churehes which it represents, cherish 
an indiminished attachment to the 
great principles of civil and religious 
freedom on which our National Gov- 
ernment is based; under the influence 
of which our fathers prayed, and 
fought, and bled; which issued in 
the establishment of our independ- 
ence, and by the preservation of 
which we believe that the common 
interests of evangelical religion and 
civil liberty will be most effectively 
sustained.” 

‘“*§. That in the countenance which 
many ministers of the Gospel and 
other professing Christians are now 
giving to treason and rebellion against 
the Government, we have great occa- 
sion to mourn for the injury thus 
done to the Kingdom of the Redeem- 
er; and that though we have nothing 
to add to our former significant and 
explicit testimonies on the subject 
of slavery, we yet recommend our 
people to pray more fervently than 
ever for the removal of this evil, and 
all others, both social and political, 
which lie at the foundation of our 
present national difficulties.” 


Tue Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly (O. S.) met in Philadelphia. Only 
a small part of its Southern repre- 
sentation was present. The Presby- 
tery of South Carolina had previously 
expressed the Southern feeling in the 
following resolutions : 

“* Whereas, The President\of the 
United States has declared the Con- 
federate States of America to be in a 
state of “insurrection,” and has 
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called for an army of 75,0600 men to |’ 


aid the regular army in quelling this 
pretended insurrection, and has col- 
lected a large fleet to make a de- 
scent upon our coast, thereby inau- 
gurating civil war: Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That it is inexpedient to 
appoint any of our members to re- 
present this Presbytery in the Gene- 
ral Assembly about to convene in 
Philadelphia, in the midst of the 
enemies of our. peace and of our 
rights.” 

The most important and exciting 
debate was on the adoption of a re- 
solution, offered by Dr. Spring of 
New York, professing loyalty to the 
General Government. Early in the | 
session the whole subject was laid on 
the table by a vote of 123 to 102. 
Dr. Spring then proposed a resolu- 
tion, which, as subsequently slightly 
modified, reads as follows: 

‘‘Resolved, 2. That this General As- 
sembly, in the spirit of that Christian 
patriotism which the Scriptures en- 
. Join, and which has always charac- 
terized this Church, do hereby ac- 
knowledge and declare our obligation 
to promote and perpetuate, so far as 
in us lies, the integrity of these 
United States, and to strengthen, 
uphold, and encourage the Federal 
Government in the exercise of all its 
functions under our noble Constitu- 
tion ; and to this Constitution, in all 
its provisions, requirements, and 
principles, we profess unabated loy- 
alty.” 

Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, proposed 
a substitute, affirming, among other 
things: 

‘*1, The General Assembly is nei- 
ther a Northern nor a Southern body ; 
it comprehends the entire Presbyte- 
rian Church, irrespective of geogra- 
phical lines or political opinions, and 
had it met this year, as it does with 
marked uniformity one half of the 
time, in some Southern city, no one 
would have presumed to ask of it a 
fuller declaration of its views upon 
this subject than it has embodied in 
this minute. 
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“2. Owing to Providential hin- 


-drances, nearly one third of our 


Presbyteries are not represented at 
our present meeting; they feel that 
Christian courtesy not only, but 
common justice requires that we 
should refrain, except in the pre- 
sence of some stringent necessity, 
from adopting measures to bind the 
consciences of our brethren who are 
absent, most of them, as we believe, 
by no fault of their own.” 

The debate was earnest and pro- 
tracted; and the advice even of 
members of the President’s Cabinet 
—contrary to all previous usage— 
was brought to bear upon the result. 
The subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, a majority of whom proposed 
the following, among other resolves : 

‘“* Resolved, That the members of 
this General Assembly, in the spirit 
of that Christian patriotism which 
the Scriptures enjoin, and which has 
always characterized this Church, do 
hereby acknowledge. and declare 
their obligation, so far as in them 
lies, to maintain the Constitution of 
these United States, in the full exer- 
cise of all its legitimate powers, to 
preserve our beloved Union unim- 
paired, and to restore its inestimable 
blessings to every portion of the 
land.”’ 

The Southern members objected 
to any and all resolutions. But the 
General Assembly, by a decisive 
vote, 129 to 84, rejected the majority 
report, and adopted Dr. Spring’s 
resolution as above, with unimport- 
ant additions. Dr. Hodge and 45 
others presented a Protest, the most 
important point of which was “ the 
denial of the right of the General 
Assembly to decide the political 
question, to what Government the 
allegiance of Presbyterians as citi- 
zens is due, and its right to make 
that decision a condition of member- 
ship in our Church.” The answer to 
this Protest, drawn up by Dr. Tho- 
mas, denies that the Assembly has 
done this, for the reason, that it can- 
not recognise the Southern Confeder- 
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acy as a Government, and quotes 
against Dr. Hodge his own statement 
in the Princeton Review, that dis- 
union “‘involves a breach of faith, 
and a violation of the oaths by which 
that faith was confirmed.” 

It is a pretty serious question, 
whether the unity of Presbyterianism 
is to be more regarded than the 
claims of patriotism. A church 
which is unwilling to declare its 
loyalty to its country does not keep 
all the commandments of Christ. 
And the real question is, not whether 
a church may not have members 
from different governments, but whe- 
ther it may not and ought not to 
declare itself loyal, although some of 
its members any have become dis- 
loyal. 


Tae Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church held its annual Synod in 
Brooklyn in June. The receipts for 
Foreign Missions were reported at 
$35,406, an increase of $5,224; 
Board of Publication, $16,205; Sab- 
bath-school, 5,144; Domestic Mis- 
sions, $13, 546, 


Tue United Brethren in Christ 
held their 18th Annual Conference 
in Westerville, Ohio; 56 delegates 
present. An Address of the three 
bishops, Glossbrenner, Edwards, and 
Davis, was read, which contained the 
following present statistics of the de- 
nomination : 5,166 preaching places ; 
3,900 classes; 94,453 members; 499 
itinerant and 417 local preachers; 
1,041 meeting-houses ; and 1,513 Sab- 
bath- schools ; preaching places, 1,- 
275; classes, 1,284; members, 33,- 
054 ; ; meeting-houses, 267 ; Sabbath- 
schools, 504. 


'Presbyteriats in British Provinces. 
Min. Chh. Com. 


Presbyterian Churches in con- 
nectionwithChurches of Scot- 
 emae OE OEE Te 99 116 12,000 
United Presb. in Canada, et 70 120 11,000 
Presb. Ohh. of  -** 151 187 20,931 
~ of Lower Prov.,... 76 143 9,950 
= of Nova Scotia,.. 20 25 2,000 
“ of New Brunswick, 29 84 8,400 
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Canapa—Upper Canada.—The 
Episcopal Church in 1803 had 5 
clergymen and one bishop; in 1819, 
16 clergymen; in 1839, 16 clergymen ; 
in 1860, ten bishops and about 200 


clergymen. 


Tue Associated Calvinistic Baptist 
Churches of Canada now number 
over 12,000 members: the net in- 
crease the last year was 608. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodists (New 
Connection) now number 6,984 mem- 
bers and 79 ministers ; in 1853 they 
had 4,446 members. 


Haytt.—The republic of Hayti 
has a population of 600,000. The 
national religion is Roman Catholic. 
A Concordat has been concluded by 
President Geffrard with Rome. The 
Roman mission had been interrupted 
since 1848. But now, Monsignor 
Monetti, Apostolic Legate, is arrang- 
ing ecclesiatical affairs under Rome. 
An archbishop is to be appointed at 
Port-au-Prince, and bishops at other 
points. The priests are all white. 
A Concordat in 18 articles has been 
adopted, providing. for the special 
protection of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; the President (Geffrard) is 
to have the nomination of bishops. 
The legate is accompanied by three 
priests of the Congregation of the 
Holy Spirit and the Sacred Heart of 
Mary (instituted specially for mis- 
sions among negroes), who will take 
up this mission, which has been in- 
terrupted since 1843, 

There are in Hayti about 1400 
Protestants; 4 missionary stations 
of the English Wesleyans, 2 of Eng- 
lish Baptists, and one of American ; 
2 Haytian Protestant churches. — It 
has a system of public free schools, 
at which 12,000 children attend; 89 
primary schools for boys, 21 for 
girls; 4 high schools for boys, one 
for girls; law, naval, medical, and 
painting schools; a National Insti- 
tute for instruction in Industrial 
Art. The Republic also supports 50 
youth in colleges in France. 
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Jamaica.— Rev. Mr. Underhill, 
Secretary of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, who has visited 
Jamaica, and carefully studied its 
condition, said in a recent speech in 
London, that the late slaves in that 
island have built some 220 chapels. 
The. churches that worship in them, 
number 53,000 communicants, 
amounting to one eighth of the 
total population. The average at- 
tendance, in other than the State 
churches, is 91,000, a fourth of the 
population. One third of the child- 
ren (22,000) are in the schools. The 
blacks voluntarily contribute £22,000 
($110,000) annually for religious 
purposes. Their landed property 
exceeds $5,000,000. Valuing their 
cottages at only $50 each, these 
amount to $3,000,000. They have 
nearly $300,000 deposited in the 
savings banks. The sum total of 
their property is much above eleven 
millions of dollars. All this has 
been accumulated since their eman- 
cipation. 

The extraordinary revival now in 
progress attracts the attention of the 
Christian world. The “ruin” of the 
colored population in Jamaica by the 
gift of freedom, is to be estimated in 
the light of these facts. 


DemErARA.—The population is es- 
timated at 140,000. Last year there 
were 6,000 immigrants (156 being 
Chinese women). The population 
has increased 80,000 since emanci- 
pation. Revivals of religion and 
prayer-meetings are reported. 


Evrope—Jnecrease of Population. 
—In Europe there are 19 monarchies, 
27 duchies, 4 principalities, 8 repub- 
lics ; in all, 58 governments. Twen- 
ty-five years ago there were 67. In 
Germany the change has been great- 
est: 200 years ago it had 350 dis- 
tinct governments; in 1789 there 
were 150; in 1814 they were reduced 
to 38 (now 387). 


Mr. J, E. Wappzeus has published 
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at Leipsic the first volume of an 
Allgemeine Bevilkerung Statistik 
(General Statistics of Population), 
which contains some considerations 
on the movement of population in 
the various countries of Europe. He 
shows that the Malthusian doctrine, 
that the increase of population is by 
geometrical progression, is a mistake. 
In France, for instance, the rate of 
increase has been steadily decreasing 
since the peace of 1815, it being as 
follows : 


SE eos 5. td Sees resas ce 6.7 per cent. 
1831 to 1841, pup aves cdemcceaen 5.0 per cent. 
RR IR inh iciacnccinans cas 4.4 per cent. 
1851 to 1856, Seana actin bomds senses .T per cent, 


In England, the decrease in the rate 
of increase has been less: 


1811 to 1821, 
1821 to 1831, 
1881 to 1841, 
1841 to 1851, Ghee tec tase chica ee 11.9 per cent, 


abe eee cee deen dae 16.6 per cent. 
Sint ophwecinle.cnvge.cels 14.6 per cent. 


In Prussia, the annual rate of in- 
crease was: 


WOES OR PI oie c Shc nhoadewee. cy 1.71 per cent. 
TERED BOW sis bc odin'e 0.6 Loeacdieks 1.35 per cent. 
5 | RRS Ee a A 1.27 per cent. 
RUUD OU BOM sooo kas cdeeiveee e's ee .69 per cent, 


In Belgium the annual per centage 
of increase fell from 1.08 previous to 
1846 to .42 from 1846 to 1856; in 
Holland it fell from .93 previous to 
1840 to .69 from 1840 to 1850. 

Mr. Wappeeus gives the following 
table of the per centage of annual 
increase in the countries of Western 
Europe, and the period required for 
doubling. It is based on the rate 
of movement during the last fifteen 
years: 


Increase. Time of Doubling. 


Norway,........... 1.15 61 years. 
Denmark,.......... 0.58 1 
Swedes. cs. ccccces 0.88 7? « 
BAXONY,, ..0...00500 0.84 88 « 
eae 0.67 1036 « 
re 0.58 119 = 
Prussia,.. 0.53 sm. 7 
Belgium,. .......... 44 * 158 “ 
Great Britain and 

Ireland, . --. 0.28 802 
) i. ae 0.18 885 
a 0.14 405 =“ 
Hanover,..........+ 0.02 8152“ 


The laws of birth and death are 
stated by Mr. Wappzeus, from sta- 
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tistics embracing about thirty-eight 
millions of births and thirty millions 
of deaths. They show that in these 
countries the annual average is, 
among 10,000 inhabitants, 260 deaths 
and 328 births, showing an increase 
of 68 per cent, from which, however, 
emigration is to be deducted. From 
this general average the figures vary 
for each country and each year, but 
the variations are considerably less 
among the births than among the 
deaths. This is occasioned mainly 
by wars, famines, and epidemics, 
which act directly upon the rate of 
mortality, and only indirectly on the 
rate of birth. The causes of geo- 
graphical variation, which, as will 
be seen from the table below, are 
very considerable, are exceedingly 
difficult to determine. Mr. Wappzeus 
attempts to show that they are to be 
found only to a very limited extent 
in the differences of climate and race. 
The fact, however, is undisputed, that 
the number of deaths follows very 
closely, and even month by month, 
the amount of variation of tempera- 
ture. Mr. Wappzeus does not consid- 
er conclusive the figures which have 
been relied upon to prove a consider- 
able increase, during the last 500 
years, in the mean duration of life. 

The table of births and deaths, in 
proportion to the population, in seve- 
ral countries above referred to, is as 
follows : 


Births in proportion Deaths in proportion 


to the inhabitants. to the inhabitants. 

Saxony,........ 25.98 836 34 
a ee 26.50 85.70 
Sardinia,.......27.82 83.78 
Austria,........ 28.18 80.21 
CO ea 29.22 86.01 
Holland,........ 80.00 89.45 
England,....... 80.06 43.79 
Norway,........ 81.64 55.64 
Denmark, ...... 82.28 48.71 
Sweden,........ 82.39 48.94 
Hanover,....... $2.86 43.13 
Belgium,........34. 42.86 
FPrance,.......0 87.16 43.56 

Average,...... 80.49 88.50 


Great Brirain.—Religious Socie- 
ties.—The Record intimates that the 
accounts of nearly all the leading 
Church Societies, made up, as they 
usually are, to the 31st March, show 
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a considerable diminution in the re- 
ceipts. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety Committee reports a falling off 
of nearly £10,000 in the home reve- 
nue for the year, while the expendi- 
ture has been increased to the extent 
of £12,000. We are glad to know 
that no similar deficiency has taken 
place in the funds of either of the 
great missionary Societies supported 
by Dissenters; and we have no rea- 
son to believe that the income of any 
of our Associations has been mate- 
rially lessened this year; in some we 
know an increase will be reported.— 
Patriot. 


The Convocation of Canterbury.— 
On Monday, March 14th, in the 
Lower House, a resolution was 
adopted, ‘‘that this House will al- 
ways hail with satisfaction lay co- 
operation, when it can be had with- 
out infringing on the rights and priv- 
ileges of Convocation.” Consent to 
a petition for license to act on Canon 
29th was also given, after a long dis- 
cusion. 

On Friday, March 15th, on motion 
of Dr. McCaul, a joint committee was 
voted, on promoting the endowment 
of poor incumbrances. Canon Words- 
worth brought forward a motion 
against the legalizing of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
expressing the earnest hope that the 
Bishops would give it their strenuous 
opposition, if it came up in the House 
of Lords. Dr. McCaul seems to have 
been alone in opposing it in the de- 
bate; and the motion was carried. 


The Convocation of York.—The 
Convocation of York has also, at last, 
met for business, for the first time 
since 1704, in which year an address 
was voted to Queen Anne by the only 
two persons present, the two commis- 
sioners of Archbishop Sharp. No 
prolocutor has been chosen since 
1663. This year, Convocation met 
on Monday, March 13th, in the Chap- 
ter House of York Cathedral. The 
President (the Archbishop) began by 
stating, that as license to alter a 
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canon had been given to the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, a like license 
should be asked by the Convocation 
of York. 

In the Lower House, the Dean of 
Ripon moved that the Lower House, 
consenting to the wish expressed by 
the Upper House, agree to a petition 
to the Crown for a license to amend, 
if thought desirable, the 29th Canon ; 
and that this House is prepared to 
receive the petition adopted by their 
Lordships to that effect. After some 
opposition from Dr. McNeile, the mo- 
tion was carried. 


Anniversary of the Bible Society. 
— The fifty-seventh anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was held on Wednesday, May Ist, at 
Exeter Hall. The President of the 
Society, the Earl of Shaftesbury, pre- 
sided. The President’s speech was 
mainly directed against the negative 
theology of the Essays and Reviews. 
He said of the authors, that “‘ They 
were antagonistic to the faith which 
we professed. From this responsi- 
bility he would hear of no escape, 
under the plea that this man did not 
write that essay, nor the other man 
such a review. They were all act 
and part in one conspiracy, and every 
one of them must take his share of 
profit or loss, of credit or shame, 
with all the rest.” 

The report gives a most cheering 
account of the progress of the Bible 
cause in nearly all portions of the 
immense field occupied by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The re- 
ports from Italy, Russia, and China, 
were particularly satisfactory. In 
the large cities of Italy the circula- 
tion has been large. 

In Russia, after a long period of 
suspended labor, the Synod of the 
Greek Church had resumed the print- 
ing of the Scriptures in modern Russ 
for general circulation. The transla- 
tion of the entire Bible was already 
completed, but as yet only the four 
Gospels had been issued; of these, 
200,000 copies had been circulated. 
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The circulation of the year through 
the medium of the agency at St. 
Petersburg, was 17,200 copies of the 
Scriptures. 

In China, the issues in the last 
year were, at Shanghai, 28,000 copies, 
at Canton, 6000, and at Hong Kong, 
4,300. 

The total receipts of the Society 
from the ordinary sources of income 
were £167,164 6s. 7d., being £5,148 
13s. 2d. more than any former year. 


Church Missionary Society.—On 
Tuesday, April 30, the annual general 
meeting of the members and friends 
of this Society was held in Exeter 
Hall. The Rev. John Venn, D.D., 
read the Report, which stated that 
the income of the Society had amount- 
ed to £129,182 5s. 4d., including a 
sum of £4,382 5s. Od., specially, sub- 
seribed for India. The local funds 
raised in the missions, and expended 
there upon the operations of the So- 
ciety, but independently of the gen- 
eral fund, were not included in the 
above statement. The amount ex- 
ceeded £20,000, making a grand total 
from all sources of £149,182. 


London Missionary Society.—The 
Anniversary of this Society was held 
in Exeter Hall. The whole receipts 
of the year are £81,563 7s. 3d.; the 
whole expenditure, £81,199 6s. The 
ordinary income shows an increase 
on the year 1859-60, when, however, 
the aggregate was swelled by the 
falling in of a reversionary gift of 
£9,500. The disastrous interruption 
of the mission to the Makololo tribe 
forms the only exception to the hope- 
ful and encouraging prospects of the 
Society ; and against that melancholy 
disappointment may be set the good 
success of the devoted band sent 
among the Matabele on the opposite 
bank of the Zambesi, and the un- 
daunted readiness of poor Helmore’s 
surviving brethren to resume the en- 
terprise cut short by the selfishness, 
if not the treachery, of King Sekel- 
etu. 
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Religious Tract Society.—The 62d 
Annual Anniversary of this Society 
was held May 38d, at Exeter Hall. 
Dr. G. H. Davis, the Secretary, read 
the report. It is stated that the pub- 
lications issued from the Society’s 
dépét during the past year amounted 
to 41,883,921. Of these, 20,870,070 
were English tracts, including hand- 
bills ; 537,729 were foreign tracts ; 
13,194,155 were periodicals, and the 
remainder books and miscellaneous 
productions. If to these were added 
the probable circulation from foreign 
dépots, the numbers would reach 
47,000,000, making a total, since the 
institution of the Society, of 912,- 
000,000. The number of new works 
published during the year was 289. 
The grants to Gréat Britain and Ire- 
land had amounted to 5,762,241 
tracts and books, valued at £6,116 
14s. 4d.; the grants to France had 
amounted to £958 1s. 4d. The prin- 
‘cipal of the other grants were as 
follows : Holland and Belgium, £290; 
Russia, Sweden, etc., £387 4s. 1d. ; 
Italy, £524 14s.; Turkey and the 
Mediterranean, £314; India, £2,196 
17s. 6d.; China, £446 11s. 3d. The 
funds of the Society had considerably 
improved. The total receipts of the 
year were given at £103,127 16s. 
11d. ; the total expenditure, £102,- 
311 14s. 5d., leaving a balance in the 
— of the Treasurer of £816 2s. 


The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
reported the following: Home re- 
ceipts, £105,898 19s. 1d.; foreign 
receipts, £34,779 10s. 8d: ; total re- 
ceipts, home and foreign, £140,678 
9s. 9d. 

From 1855 to 1860, the Wesleyans 
expended on chapel-building the sum 
of £374,123. In London they have 
one minister to every 88,000 of the 
population. 


Tue Baptist Missionary Society 
received, in the course of the year, 
nearly £33,000. Rev. A. Wiberg, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, delivered a re- 
markable address on the history and 
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prospects of the Baptist body in 
Sweden. Their history went back 
but a few years. He was converted 
in 1842, and a few years later joined 
the Baptists. About twenty Baptist 
chapels had been erected in the last 
four or five years, and about thirty 
colporteurs or local preachers were 
employed in evangelical labors in the 
different villages and provinces of the 
kingdom. There were altogether at 
the present time about 120 Baptist 
churches in Sweden, and upwards of 
5,000 persons had been added to their 
communion within the past six years. 


Tue Primitive Methodist Mission 
Society.—The Report, read by Rev. 
T. Penrose, stated that the itinerant 
preachers of the denomination were 
675, and the connectional chapels 
numbered 2,267 ; the membership is 
132,114, and the Sunday-scholars 
number 167,533. The gross income 
was £14,858 17s. 84d. Numerous 
addresses were made. 


Racaep Scnoots.—The advantages 
which society has reaped from the 
establishment of these schools are 
so great that new ones are being 
opened daily all over the country. 
In London alone are 155 ragged 
schools and 15 refuges, with morning, 
afternoon, and evening Sabbath- 
school, and an average attendance 
of about 26,400 scholars. There are 
146 week-day schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 15,457. There 
are 200 week-night schools, averaging 
over 9,400, and there are 99 indus- 
trial classes, averaging close upon 
3,750 scholars. There are over 4,300 
voluntary teachers, 132 of whom were 
formerly scholars in ragged schools, 
and 416 paid teachers. The income 
is £29,280, and the expenses are 
£29,252. We add, with regret, that 
there is a debt of £2,122. 834 boys 
and 652 girls have been sent to situ- 
ations from these schools. 76 penny 
banks are connected with them, in 
which 25,637 depositors have de- 
posited £8,888; and there are fifty 
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clothing clubs, to which the scholars 
and their friends have subscribed 
£592. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 


Italian Mission in England.—A 
Church of England mission to Ital- 
ians resident in the metropolis has 
been opened with the sanction and 
approval of the Bishop of London, 
who has nominated Rev. P. Leonini 
to conduct it. It is said that there 
are 20,000 Italians residing in the 
metropolis. An effort will be made 
to secure one of the city churches 
for the use of the mission, but no 
arrangements have yet been com- 
pleted. 


Foangelical Continental Society. 
—This Society held a meeting April 
10th. The Secretary made the fol- 
lowing statement as to the objects of 
the Society : 

“The Society did not send out 
missions to the Continent, but assist- 
ed Protestant Missionary Societies in 
France, Belgium, and Italy. There 
were ninety laborers in comnection 
with the Society in Italy, including 
ministers, evangelists, schoolmasters, 
and mistresses. There were also 
twenty in connection with the Vau- 
dois Church, eleven at Nice, and five 
at Geneva. The design of the meet- 
ing was to excite the sympathies of 
British Christians with the objects 
of the Society. In connection with 
the Evangelical Society of France and 
Geneva, there were about one hun- 
dred and ten agents laboring in 
France, besides forty-five students 
in the School of Theology at Geneva. 
About thirty-four agents were labor- 
ing in connection with the Evangel- 
ical Society of Belgium.” 


The Church-Rate Question.—The 
House of Commons has once more 
voted in favor of the abolition of 
Church-rates, two hundred and 
eighty-one voting for, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-six against the bill. 
The London Patriot has the follow- 
ing remarks on the vote : 
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“The debate and division was per- 
haps*the most important that has 
ever taken place on the subject. 
First of all, there was the fullest 
House that ever divided on the ques- 
tion—five hundred and fifty-one, in- 
cluding tellers; we believe that on 
no previous Church-Rate debate have 
more than five hundred members 
been present. This was felt to be 
a great party division, on which the 
strength of both sides of the House 
would be pretty well tested, and on 
which the cohesion and influence of 
the Liberal party greatly depended.” 

Lord Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sir G. Grey, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Sir C. Wood, Right Hon. Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Cardwell, Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, Lord Alfred Hervey, 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, etc., voted with 
the majority ; and the Right Hon. 
W. Gladstone, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Fred- 
erick Peel, Mr. Pope Hennessy, a 
leading man among the ultramon- 
tanes of Ireland, were among the 
minority. The Irish Catholic mem- 
bers, for the most part, did not vote. 


Quakers. —England and Ireland 
had about 70,000 Quakers in 1690; 
now they number about 26,000. In 
the last 50 years, there have been 
among them 2,400 more births than 
deaths. 


Roman Catholics in Great Britain. 
—Priests, 1,342 ; chapels, 993 ; mon- 
asteries, 47; convents, 155 ; colleges, 
12. The last year, the diocese of 
Worcester received 31 new priests; 
Hexham, 8; England, 100; Scotland, 
11. In Westminster, 6 new monas- 
teries, and 31 new chapels; 8 new 
convents. In Liverpool, 9 new con- 
vents. 


Religious Statistics of Ireland.— 
The Lrish Times estimates the pre- 
sent population of Ireland at 5,950,- 
000 souls; and adds: ‘From various 
causes emigration has chiefly taken 
place among the Roman Catholic 
portion of the people, and the num- 
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ber of those who profess the Roman 
Catholic creed has annually dimin- 
ished. On the fairest calculation, it 
would appear that, of the 5,950,000, 
not more than 3,450,000 are Roman 
Catholics, the remaining 2,500,000 
being Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, etc., all classed under 
the name of Protestant.” 


ScoTtLanD.—The Endowment Fund 
for the Established Church, to raise 
the necessitous district (guoad sacra) 
churches to parish churches now 
amounts to half a million: it was 
the favorite project of the late Dr. 
Robertson, whose Memorial Fund, 
by the ladies of the Church of Scot- 
land, is now in rapid progress. By 
this fund, 42 churches and 8 par- 
ishes, at an expense of £170,000, 
have been secured. Dr. Robertson’s 
scheme, in addition, has already sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £156,000 ; 
it is proposed to increase it to 
£200,000. 


The Cardross Case.—Lord Tervis- 
woode has decided, that the civil 
courts have the right to investigate 
alleged irregularities of ecclesiastical 
procedure, with a view of reducing 
or annulling ecclesiastical sentences. 
The Free Church maintains, that 
these sentences being purely ecclesi- 
astical, can not be revised by the 
civil courts. The whole Free Church 
case is thus again redpened. Large 
meetings have been held in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in reference to 
the matter. 


Tue United Presbyterian Church 
reports 536 congregations, 161,669 
communicants (an increase of 4,622) ; 
124 students; £192,461 raised, of 
which £44, 877 are for missionary and 
benevolent uses. The Church‘ of 
Scotland hes 1,178 ministers, 1,208 
churches ; the Free Church, 797 
ministers, 875 churches ; the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, 87 min- 
isters, 90 churches, 10,000 members. 


Tue Presbyterians in England 
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number 88 ministers, 103 churches, 
9,500 members ; in Ireland, 500 min- 
isters, 650 churches, 57,000 mem- 
bers; the Reformed Presbyterian 
in Ireland, 45 ministers, 55 churches, 
4,000 members ; the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria, 137 ministers, 
150 churches, 57,000 members. 


Tur News of the Churches says: 
“In Dumfriesshire, and in the Upper 
ward of Lanarkshire, God has been 
working marvelously by his Spirit. 
Mr. Hammond, an American Presby- 
terian student of divinity, has been 
the chief human agent employed in 
the work. His pointed and practical 
addresses in the town of Dumfries 
produced a powerful impression ; 
and during most of the past month 
there have been large public union 
prayer-meetings in one or other of the 
churches in the town—the opera- 
tions of the Spirit having in this, as 
in most other cases, burst the bonds 
of sectarian feeling.” Mr. Hammond 
is a graduate of Williams College, 
and was a member of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 


Wates.—The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists have increased in two years 
4,549, now numbering 16,388. The 
Baptist churches have increased 
10,000. The Independents, 33,724. 
The total increase in the different de- 
nominations is estimated at 100,000. 


France.—A new census of France 
is about to be taken. The following 
figures show the comparative increase 
of population for the last forty years : 
In 1821 it was 30,461,875 ; in 1881, 
32,569,223 ;| in 1836, 33,540,910; 
in 1841, 34,230,178; in 1851, 35,- 
783,170; and in 1856, 36,039,364. 


An interesting document has lately 
been published in Paris, giving the 
number of individuals in France at 
the date of the last census (1856), 
who were engaged, directly or indi- 
rectly, in various professions and 
trades, from which they derived their 
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support. The returns include not 
only adults, but also children, and 
are thus classed: Agriculture, 19, 
064,071; Manufactures, 10,690,961 ; 
Commerce, 1,652,831; Professions, 
1,462,144; Clergy of all persuasions, 
142,705; Persons without any trade 
or profession, 8,241,457. A com- 
parison between the population re- 
turns of 1851 and 1856 shows a sen- 
sible diminution in the number of 
persons engaged in agricultural labor, 
and an increase in the class follow- 
ing manufacturing pursuits. During 
the preceding year (1856) the receipts 
from the octroi in Paris were 54 mil- 
lions of francs, being an increase of 
21 millions of francs in ten years ; 
and the total receipts of the metropo- 
lis in the same year amounted to 
110,306,124 francs; while the ex- 
penditure during the same period 
was 97,720,544 francs.— Atheneum. 


Education.—Of 810,289 soldiers, 
only 192,873 can read and write. In’ 
all France there are only 4,225 book- 
sellers, of whom only 165 are in the 
rural communes. Out of 2,250,000 
boys, 475,000 go to no school; and 
of 2,593,000 girls, 538,000. Out of 
1,000 criminals, 786 can neither read 
nor write. Improvement is impera- 
tive, and has been so strongly felt by 
the Government to be so, that the 
Minister of Public Instruction has 
offered a first prize of 1,200 francs, 
and seven inferior ones, to the best 
papers sent in by schoolmasters in 
answer to this pointed question: 
“What are the wants of primary 
instruction in a rural commune, in 
the three-fold point of view of the 
school, the scholars, and the mas- 
ter’? The papers were to be given 
in on the 8d of February. This, to- 
gether with the rising of the mini- 
mum salary of schoolmasters to 600 
francs, which decision benefits 4,405 
of them, and sundry pecuniary -re- 
liefs given to above 2,000 schools, 
shows’ a solicitude called for by a 
crying evil. 

Some of the French Monasteries 
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are rapidly increasing. The establish- 
ment of Les Petites Sceurs des 
Pauvres de Paris, which was at- 
tended in 1844 by two women occu- 
pying a single room, now possesses 
thirty convents and twenty-five mil- 
lions of property. The “Sisters of 
the Holy Union” of Cambrai, started 
only a very few years ago, and they 
have now one hundred and thirty 
houses of their order in France and 
Belgium. 

The trial and condemnation of the 
Abbé Mallett at Douai for the abduc- 
tion and conversion of a family of 
Jewish girls, has produced a painful 
impression as to the morals of the 
Catholic convents in France. The 
oldest girl, seduced by Mallett as 
well from her virtue as from her re- 
ligion, was used by him as an instru- 
ment to obtain possession of the 
other sisters ; and the better to ac- 
complish his purpose, the girls were 
carried about from convent to con- 
vent, and had their names frequently 
changed, in order that their parents 
should lose trace of them. The : 
Bishop of Cambrai, when appealed to 
by the brother, made the same reply 
as that made by the Pope when thie 
father of the Mortara boy demanded 
his son, Non posswmus—we can do 
nothing. Fortunately there is jus- 
tice in France. The Abbé Mallett 
was condemned to six years’ solitary 
confinement. 

The dependence of the French 
Church’ on Romé is growing more 
slight. The Emperor has it in 
his own hands. He virtually 
chooses all the bishops and arch- 
bishops; he even names the cardi- 
nals; and all the clergy are in his 
pay. The archbishops, 15, receive 
from $2,000 to $10,000; 64 bishops 
from $3,000 to $5,000; 669 canons, 
from $320 to $480; 8,124 parish 
priests about $300; 29,971 priests 
of dependent churches, from $200 to 
$500; 8,053 curates, (vicars,) from 
$60 to $100. There are in France 
208 seminaries for priests, with 
27,290 pupils. A million anda half 
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of francs are annually expended for 
church building by the State. The 
monasteries and nunneries are also 
supported by the State; they can 
not receive by will from any one 
source over 10,000 francs, nor that 
without express permission, nor can 
any one leave them more than one 
fourth of his property. There are 
600 cloisters for men, with 9,136 
monks ; 2,000 for women, with 40,391 
nuns ; in the cloisters are 1,547 sem- 
inaries, with 5,178 brothers, and 
23,359 sisters. Among the Orders, 
712 are enlisted in benevolent works, 
with 922 monks and 10,189 nuns; 
the other 333, with 2,039 monks and 
6,845 nuns, are devoted merely to 
spiritual exercises. There are now in 
France 6 vacant bishoprics, which 
the Emperor does not fill, because 
the Pope would not confirm the 
election. 

The Diocesan Chapter of Troyes 
contradicts the report that the late 
Bishop Coeurs had listened to pro- 
posals from the Government to be 
made Patriarch of a Gallican church, 
in case of the separation of France 
‘ from Rome. 

The Address of the Bishop of 
Poitiers (M. Pie) to his clergy, ‘‘on 
the charges brought against the Sove- 
reign Pontiff and the French clergy 
in the pamphlet called ‘ Rome, la 
France, et 0 Italie,” by M. Lagueron- 
niére,” was published in the Monde, 
of which it fills nearly six columns. 
For this Address, the Bishop was 
condemned “for an abuse of authori- 
ty,” by the Council of State. In the 
Address he compared the Emperor to 
Pontius Pilate. The Minister’of Jus- 
tice addressed a circular to the Pro- 
curator of the Imperial Courts, in the 
course of which he intimates that he 
has been made aware that the clergy 
are in the habit of criticising the pol- 
icy of the Government in their ser- 
mons. These criticisms tend to cre- 
ate distrust and reprobation of the 
Emperor’s action; some outrage even 
his person (comparing him to Pilate), 
while others fill weak consciences 
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with alarm. He then reminds his 
subordinates that such offenses are, 
by law, punishable by imprisonment 
for three months or two years, or by 
banishment from the empire. He 
says significantly, that present cir- 
cumstances prove the wisdom of such 
enactments, adding, ‘‘ It is time that 
the laws should vindicate their au- 
thority.” 

The Archbishop of Lyons, Cardinal 
de Bonald, had published a haughty 
pamphlet against the imposition of a 
stamp upon pastoral letters treating 
of political matters. He pronounces 
the imposition of the stamp humili- 
ating and not to be submitted to by 
the Bishops. The Siécle says of it: 
“We affirm, with all the energy of 
our conviction and of our faith, that no 
government is possible in presence of 
this clerical omnipotence, which pre- 
tends to speak, to act, and to direct 
in the name of God. Any govern- 
ment which would wish to keep erect 
in the face of those clerical factions 
will be placed in the alternative either 
of humiliating itself before them, or 
of humbling them before it; either 
it must submit to their law, or they 
must submit to its injunctions.” 


ProtesTaNnTisM.—The Emperor on 
Easter Sunday gave 2,000 francs to a 
Protestant church in Biarritz. There 
are in Paris thirty Protestant places 
of worship, in which are held sixty- 
eight Sunday and twenty-one week- 
day services, of which the French 
Reformed Church gives nineteen, the 
Lutherans fourteen, the Free Church- 
es nineteen, the Methodist six, the 
Baptist two, the various English 
churches eighteen, and the German 
eleven. To these churches are at- 
tached fifty-six Protestant day- 
schools, and between thirty and 
forty Sunday-schools. The Free 
Churches have two asylums for the 
aged, one for the blind, one for or- 
phans ; deaconesses take charge of 
thirty or more invalids, besides sick 
children, penitent women, and vari- 
ous other cases. A preparatory the- 
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ological school, and two or three 
seminaries for our youths, the Pro- 
testant Academy, and a few schools 
for young ladies, together with two 
excellent normal schools for teach- 
ers, secure a good education for the 
youth of the higher classes. Eleven 
religious journals (three of which 
are rationalistic) are published in 
Paris; and ten Protestant book- 
sellers thrive, where, thirty years 
ago, a solitary one found it difficult 
even to vegetate.” 


Tue Central Protestant Society 
has 70 missionaries, 118 places of 
public worship, and 50 stations. Its 
Preparatory school has educated 80 
pupils, of whom 24 are now minis- 
ters. The Evangelical Society is em- 
ploying 80 missionaries. Receipts, 
116,849 francs; expenses, 142,220 
francs. It is now in its fifteenth 
year. 


Tue Missionary Society met for its 
thirty-sixth annual festival. Its 
spheres of labor comprise fourteen 
stations in South Africa, which are 
in a prosperous state; China, to 
which it has sent two missionaries ; 
two more are on the eve of their de- 
parture for Hayti, whither as Bap- 
tists they have joined the English 
Society, which sends them out under 
its auspices. The receipts have been 
166,608 francs ; and expenses, 167,- 
186 francs. 


Tue French and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has sold, during its twenty- 
eighth year, 91,877 Bibles and Testa- 
ments ; its receipts have been 64,290 
francs, and expenses 61,291 francs. 
To the 91,877 copies of the Scripture 
sold by this Society, must be added 
87,200 sold by the French agents of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 


Tue Paris Tract Society has in its 
thirty:ninth year sold 200,000 copies 
of its excellent Almanac, circulated 
1,500,000 of its different publications. 
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The receipts of the Society amount to 
91,283f., and its expenses to 84,443f, 
but a previous debt gives a deficit of 
41,000f The Society publishes no 
controversial tracts; it has printed 
seven new tracts, and four volumes 
this year. 


Tue Société Hvangélique held its 
twenty-eighth anniversary. Paris, 
and thirty villages around; are evan- 
gelized by its agents. The churches 
in the Haute-Vienne and the Yonne 
are being consolidated. Some of the 
places of worship and schools are still 
closed, however, under the law of 
1852. Its receipts have been 157,441f, 
and its expenses, 131,787f. But a 
previous debt still leaves 15,000f. de- 
ficit. 


Tue Protestant Bible Society held 
its forty-first anniversary. It is the. 
oldest of the Societies. Its supplies 
extend beyond the frontier to the 
colonies. 16,575 copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been thus circulated during 
the year. Its receipts are 45,305f, 
and its expenses, 42,950f. 


Iraty.—In Italy there are 264 
bishops and archbishops; in all the 
rest of Europe, 814. The whole Ro- 
man Catholic world is divided into 
1,007 bishoprics, viz., 681 in Europe, 
128 in Asia, 29 in Africa, 146 in 
America, and 23 in Australia. 


Population of Italy.—The follow- 
ing is at present the population of 
the kingdom of Italy: Piedmont, 
3,815,637 inhabitants; Sardinia (the 
Island), 573,115; Lombardy, 2,771,- 
647 ; Modena, 609,139; Parma, 5U8,- 
784; Tuscany, 1,779,338; The Le- 
gations, the Marches, and Umbria, 
Se eee Naples, 6,843,965 ; Sicily, 
2,231,020; total, 21,093,005 inhabit- 
ants. 


Population of Rome.—The popu- 
lation of the “‘ Eternal City” is about 
one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand, divided into fifty-four parishes, 
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with 1,280 priests, 2,092 monks and 
members of religious arders, 1,590 
nuns, and 547 ecclesiastical pupils. 
Exclusive of Jews, the number of in- 
habitants not acknowledging the Ro- 
man Church is 412. 


Tuere are at present, in the Sacred 
College, one cardinal named by Leo 
XII, twenty-one by Gregory XVL., 
thirty-eight by Pius [X., one reserved 
in petto in the Consistory of 26th 
June, 1859, and nine hats vacant— 
total seventy. The oldest of the 
cardinals is his Eminence Tosti, who 
is eighty-five, and has worn the purple 
twenty-four years; the youngest is 
his Eminence Milesi, forty-three, and 
has been a cardinal four years. 


Pore Pius IX. erected in 1860 a 
new see at Fortellezza, in Brazil, an 
Apostolic Vicariate in California, and 
two Apostolic Prefectures. He has 
also reéstablished the ancient bishop- 
ric of the Armenian rite, at Neo- 
Cesarea, in Asia Minor. 


Tue Pope has delivered an allocu- 
tion in the Consistory, in reply to 
those who have asserted that the 
Papacy is incompatible with civiliza- 
tion, and said, that, on the contrary, 
the Papacy had always contributed to 
the diffusion of real civilization. The 
Pope declared that he was only op- 
posed to that pretended modern civil- 
ization which persecutes the Church, 
imprisons her cardinals, bishops, and 
priests, suppresses religious orders, 
despoils the Church, and tramples 
justice under foot. He deplored that 
the Concordat had been violated in 
the Kingdom of Naples. The Pope 
declared that he would spontaneously 
have granted concessions, and would 
have accepted those which have been 
advised by the Catholic Sovereigns, but 
that he could not receive the counsels 
and unjust demands of an usurping 
government. In conclusion, the Holy 
Father deplored the.subversion of all 
authority, and promised forgiveness 
to all who had been misled. He con- 
fided, he said, the cause of the Church 
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to God, the avenger of justice and 
right. 


Tere has been established at 
Naples, says the Gazetta di Turino, 
a committee of priests, under the ap- 
pellation of the ‘‘ Union of the Eccle- 
siastics of Southern Italy.” Their 
programme comprises, Ist, the crea- 
tion of a journal aiming solely to in- 
struct the people, and to propound 
reforms in discipline ; 2d, a uniform 
system of preaching; 3d, gratuitous 
instruction in religious and political 
duties for all classes ; 4th, assistance 
for the sick in the hospitals, and a 
method of assisting and succoring 
prisoners. 


Naptes.—The Italian government 
found 1,347,027 ducats in possession 
of the Conferenza des Missions, at 
Naples, and appropriated it as an 
ecclesiastical fund for future use. 


The Jesuits.—The present General 
of the Order is Peter Beck, the suc- 
cessor of Rothaan. The whole num- 
ber of the Order, according to recent 
statistics, published in Rome, is at 
present 7,144, being 2,292 greater 
than in the year 1847. One thousand 
are engaged in foreign missions, and 
there are 444 in the United States. 
The largest number is found in France 
and Italy. They have been expelled 
from Piedmont, Lombardy, Modena, 
the Marches, Umbria, Romagna and 
the two Sicilies. The General of the 
Order has addressed to Victor Emman- 
uel a protest against their recent 
suppression. After speaking of the 
suppression of the establishments of 
the Jesuits in 1848 in Piedmont, the 
General proceeds : 

“ From the time of the Italian"war 
last year, up to the present day, the 
Company of Jesus has lost three con- 
vents and colleges in Lombardy, six 
in the Duchy of Modena, eleven in 
the Pontifical States, nineteen in the 
kingdom of Naples, and fifteen in 
Sicily. Every where the company has 
been deprived of its estates and mov- 
ables, in the strictest sense of the 
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word. Its members, about fifteen 
hundred in number, have been driven 
from cities and houses; escorted like 
malefactors by soldiers from one town 
to another; detained in public pri- 
sons, atrociously ill-treated and in- 
sulted; even prevented from seeking 
an asylum in the bosom of some pious 
family ; and in many places not even 
the white hairs of old age, nor the 
prostration caused by infirmity, were 
respected.” 


Protestantism in Italy.—As far as 
the influence of Sardinia reaches, re- 
ligious toleration is insured. The 
work of evangelization will probably 
proceed with increased rapidity. The 
Neue EHvangelische Kirchenzeitung 
contains a series of valuable articles 
on the present state and prospects of 
this movement. The Waldenses in 
the valleys number about 22,000; 
the regular Sunday morning attend- 
ance on worship is 7,350 ; average of 
communicants, partaking of the sacra- 
ment, 7,650; 31 Sunday-schools. The 
station at Pignerol is another position 
of strength. At Turin there is a con- 
gregation of 1,600 Waldenses ; MM. 
Bert and Meille, pastors. The Buona 
Novella, edited by Meille advocates 
their views; 31,372 bibles and books 
circulated. At Alessandria there are 
two preaching places; in Voghera, 30 
Italians held service ; there are small 
bands in Casale, Castelnuova, and 
Quazzora. At Courmayer, in the 
Aosta valley, M. Curie preaches to 
some 75 converted Roman Catholics ; 
he is aided in his work by Mr. Gay. 
At Genoa, a Waldensian church was 
built in 1858, ministered to by 
Bruschi; the congregation number 
about 160. At Leghorn and Pisa, 
M. Bibet has collected flourishing 
congregations; at Leghorn, about 
200 attend service. The Waldensian 
theological school is now established 
at Florence; it has 6 students. M. 
Concourde labors in the schools. 
Noceto and Stephen Malan have 
preached in Milan. Mazzarella, for- 
merly of Genoa, is one of the ablest 
and most influential men among these 
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Italian converts’; he is a Plymouthite, 
in respect to the church; he is now 
professor at Bologna. Vastavini, of 
Bologna, is opposed to him on these 
questions; he holds service there on 
Sunday for 30 or 40 persons. Cresy 
preaches in Reggio and Modena every 
fortnight. The Gospel is also regu- 
larly preached in Asti by Minetti; in 
Arcola by Dassio; in Novi by Grosso; 
in Alessandria by Rosetti; in Novara 
and Fassa by Tealdo; in Nizza by 
Techi; in La Spinetta by Carlino; to 
congregations varying from 15 to 50, 
The Evangelical Italian church at 
Turin, of about 60 members, is direct- 
ed by De Sanctis. That at Genoa is 
under the charge of Larzomarsino, 
since Mazzarella was transferred to 
Bologna; it has about 150 memhers. 
For three hundred years, since the 
suppression’ of the beginnings of 
reform, the word has not been pro- 
claimed in so many places or to so 
many persons. 


A Madrid paper asserts that thirty 
thousand tracts and other works de- 
fending Protestant doctrines had been 
printed at London in the Spanish 
language, and that sixty smugglers 
had undertaken to introduce them 
into Spain. 


Portucat.—tThe struggle between 
this kingdom and Rome “fourteen 
years ago, upon the rights of the 
crown oyer the East Indian bishop- 
rics of Goa, Diu, and Damas, has 
operated against Romanism in the 
popular mind. The doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception has called 
forth protests sustained by citations 
from the Bible and the Church 
Fathers. Finally, the effort made 
three years ago to introduce the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, with their Lazarist 
Father Confessors, failed, and the 
newly-awakened fear of the Jesuits 
has led to the formation of a Society 
which seeks to spread the Scriptures 
and exhorts to a diligent use of the 
same as the best means of averting 
the danger. So says the V. Hoang. 
Kirchenzeitung. 





